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“SRTY MEMORIAL HIGH SCHOOL, 
RENCE, KANS. 


Wm. B. Ittner, Architect, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Development of the School Building Program 
of Lawrence, Kansas 


Harry P. Smith, Superintendent of Schools, in Collaboration with Wm. B. Ittner, Architect and School Specialist, St. Louis, Mo. 


Lawrence, Kansas, the seat of the State Uni- 
versity is a slowly growing community of some 
fifteen thousand inhabitants. Like many other 
university cities it found itself with a high 
school situation in which the enrollment had 
increased out of all proportion to the increase 
of population or of building facilities. In 1890 
the city erected a small high school building, 
but scarcely had its doors opened when classes 
were 


assigned to basement rooms and attic 
spaces which were never designed for class- 
rooms. In 1907 this plant was supplemented 


by a “manual” building which contained shops, 
home economics rooms, science laboratories and 
4 gymnasium but again the ever increasing en- 
rollment drove classes into spaces unfitted for 
educational work and even compelled the rent- 
ing of quarters some distance away from the 
high school plant. 

sy 1918 this situation had appealed to the 
community as intolerable, and bonds in an 
amount equal to the first statutory limit were 
voted for a new plant. 
creasing 


3ut rising costs and in- 

combined to make this 
inadequate. Meanwhile the 
community was confronted by another serious 


numbers 


amount wholly 


situation. Four of the seven elementary school 


plants of the city had been erected during the 


period immediately following the Civil War 
when there was a great influx of population. 


These buildings were rapidly reaching the point 
where the repair bills were out of all proportion 
to the returns. But eight new rooms had been 
added for a deeade and only four rooms had 
been replaced by new construction for a still 
longer period. At the same time the intermedi- 
ate school of 400-500 was housed in a twelve 
room elementary school erected in 1900 with no 
reference whatever to modern school conditions. 

Altogether it appeared that the community 
faced not one problem but three—a new high 
school plant, enlarged facilities for a rapidly 
expanding intermediate school, and the early 
replacement of 


approximately 35 elementary 


schoolrooms. In other words, it was apparent 
even to the casual observer that the community 
was confronted not only with the building of a 
high school plant but the replacement of a large 
portion of its existing school plant. 

The board of education and the administra- 
finally determined that the 


tion community 


35 


should face all the facts before proceeding to 
meet even its most pressing needs. After con- 
siderable deliberation they called upon the 
Bureau of School Service of the State Univer- 
sity of Kansas, composed of the faculty mem- 
bers of its School of Education, to make a build- 
ing survey. They deemed it advisable, however, 
because of the intimate relationship existing be- 
tween the University and the city to call in an 
outsider who would serve as a member of the 
survey commission to evaluate the old buildings 
and make specific recommendations concerning 
new ones. Supt. E. E. Lewis of Rockford, TIL, 
now of Flint, Michigan, formerly associate pro- 
fessor of education at the State University of 
Iowa and director of the Des Moines, Iowa, high 
school survey, was asked to become a member of 
the group. This survey committee made a most 
thoroughgoing and exhaustive study of all the 
factors involved in planning a building pro- 
gram. 

With the required data before them the com- 
mittee proceeded to consider the school building 
needs, taking into consideration population and 
enrollment factors, the organization policy of 
the board, and the educational objectives to be 
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MAIN ENTRANCE, LIBERTY MEMORIAL HIGH SCHOOL, LAWRENCE, KANS 


The building was planned for 1,200 students, at 
teen class rooms, two study rooms, one library 
auditorium with a seating capacity for 1,200. 
the auditorium, library and main corridor. 


seven 
Exterior 


each division of the organization 
This led to the recommendation of 
the “ultimate” elementary, junior and senior 
high school plants of the city. But the mem- 
bers realized that such a recommendation 
might be wholly futile without a careful consid- 
eration of the financial aspects of the situation. 
They accordingly inquired into the wealth of 
the city and its increase, school costs, tax rates, 
and the school and 
Comparative data 
other cities. 


realized in 
pri yp sed. 


municipal indebtedness. 
from 
Various methods of financing pro- 
grams of capital outlay were studied resulting 


in recommendations covering the financing of 


were secured many 


the program prepared by the survey committee. 

Copy of the Lawrence School Survey may be 
secured from the Division of the 
State University at Lawrence, Kansas. 


Extension 


The detailed examination into the ability of 
the city to finance education and a study of the 
statutes covering educational finance convinced 
the committee that the 
realize at one time the entire building program 
which it faced. It recommended, accordingly, 
a “twenty-year building program” with the 
approximate dates of construction of the several 
units and a method 
so that the city w 
heavy tax burden. 


community could not 


of financing these projects 


uld at no time bear an unduly 

The acute high school and junior high school 
situation was the immediate for action. 
But the committee feeling that all factors must 
be considered as parts of the whole situation, 
evaluated the seven elementary school buildings 
by meane of the Strayer score card for school 
buildings. The sequence of the building pro- 
jects was determined very largely by 


cause fi 


the scores 


a cost of $471,000 
laboratories, two 
memorial treatment has 








DETAIL OF THE LIBRARY 


Equipment costs totaled $64,43 
of which are for home economics, large undividec 
been confined to the main entrance 


thus obtained. The 
this basis follows: 


program formulated on 


SCHOOL 


Senior High School. 
North Side School.. 
Quincy First Unit... 
x PRP OEE TE OTe 
Cordley Addition..... 
Quincy Second Unit... 
Junior High School... 
High School Second Unit 


Size of addition only 


Figures do 
rooms in plant 


to which addition 


not indicate 


is built. 
This program looked toward the reduction of 
the number of elementary school pl 


h from 


ants 


the conse- 


S 


pl 
six for white children, to four, and 

quent enlargement of each plant. This change 
was warranted 


but 


not only from educational con- 


siderations from considerations of cost as 
well, the 


sive as the following table shows. 


smaller plants being relatively expen- 


Elementary School Costs Per 


Average 
SCHOOL Daily 
Attendance 

Cordley. . 83 
Lincoln... ; 69 
McAllaster ere 93 
Woodlawn. 157 
New York... 174 
Quincy.... 221 
Pinckney... 250 


The above table shows a significant 


correlation between the size 


inverse 
of the building and 
In other words, the small 
plants with overlapping districts as indicated in 
Chart I were not only lacking 


the cost per capita. 


in many educa- 


7. The school prov 


ENTRANCE, LIBERTY MEMORIAL HIGH SCHOOL, 
LAWRENCE, KANS. 


ides complete physical education facilitic a total of four- 
areas for shops, a music réom for 200 students and an 
Within the building memorial treatment has been confined to 


tional respects but were very costly as well. 


(The standard average walking distance of 


one- 
Regular 

Year of Class- Special Grades 
Erection rooms Rooms Included 
1921-22 20-25 20-25 te, des 2 
1923-25 ~ 1-5 Kg. 1-6 
1921-25 8 4 Ke. 1-6 
1925-30 ~ 4 Ke. 1-6 
1930-35 6-8' 2-4" Keg. 1-6 
1930-35 6-8 2-4’ Kg. 1-6 
1940 20-25 20-25 7, 8,9 
When 
Needed 

half mile for elementary school children was 


used radius of each cireumscribed 


ircle.) 

The first project recommended was the erec- 
tion of the senior high school and the remodel- 
old and school 
plants to house the rapidly expanding junior 
high school. The initial step here was to de- 
termine the size of the plant needed. This was 
fixed at approximately 1000 pupils with an ulti- 


ing of the intermediate high 


mate capacity of 1500 senior high school pupils. 


Capita by Schools 1919-20 


All Rank 


Instruction Other Total in 
Cost Costs Costs Cost 
$52.12 $29.87 $81.39 1 
47.04 26.80 73.84 2 
42.84 26.00 68.84 3 
41.30 22.39 61.04 4 
38.65 21.56 58.02 5 
35.03 16.72 56.59 6 
33.44 14.00 47.44 7 


The second step was to decide upon the number, 
and type of the 


7 
SIZE 


The 


various rooms required. 
“Cardinal Aims of Secondary Education” 


as outlined by the “Commission on the Re 
organization of Secondary Education” 


formed 





awe 





= 


es 


the starting point. These are. I. Health; II. 
Worthy Home Making, III. Vocational Training, 
IV. Worthy Use of Leisure, V. Citizenship, VI. 
Mastery of Fundamental Processes, VII. 
Ethical Character. 

It was assumed from the outset that the 
minimum high school plant must provide ade- 
quate material facilities for the realization of 
each one of these aims. For the exact deter- 
mination of the rooms needed, the committee 
used a list of sixteen types of rooms found in 
high school buildings—a list compiled by Prof. 
L. V. Koos, now of the University of Minnesota. 
This list includes: 

I. Class and Recitation Rooms, IT. 
Rooms and Laboratories, IIT. 
Shops, IV. 
tories, V. Business 
Rooms, VII. 
Student Activity 


Science 
Manual Training 
Homemaking Rooms and Labora- 
Training Rooms, VI. Art 
Music Rooms, VIII. Library, IX. 


Rooms, X. Gymnasium and 


Dressing Rooms, XI. Locker Rooms, XII. Audi- 
torium, XIII. Lunch Room, XIV. Administra- 
tive Offices, XV. Teachers’ Rooms, XVI. Stor- 


age and Service Rooms. 

A eareful estimate was made of the number 
of rooms needed under each classification. For 
example, it was determined that the building 
must contain four science laboratories with an 
ultimate capacity of eight teachers. 
This schedule of rooms together with sugges- 


science 


tions concerning class of construction desired, 
building plaeement, and other general sugges- 


tions such as flexibility of construction, provi- 
sion for future additions, etc., was submitted to 
the board’s architect, Mr. William B. Ittner, of 


St. Louis, with the request that he prepare pre- 
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THE LIBRARY, 


LIBERTY MEMORIAL 


HIGH SCHOOL, LAWRENCE, KANS. 


The Library and study space together provide accommodations for 212 students at a time. The location of the 
library assures its convenience for use by both the high school and community. 


liminary sketches and make an estimate of cost. 
This resulted in so large an estimate that it 
was necessary to make some radical changes in 
the sketches. The second set of sketches, how- 
ever, provided a building of 
1200, 


the same pupil 


capacity, approximately which could be 


built and equipped for the amount which was 
available under the revised statutes then in 
force. 

Then, and not until then, 
and the board of 
people 


the administration 
education went before the 
with a request for an amount sufficient to 
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LUNCH ROOM. 
Phe inch room on the upper floor is 
meat of the adjustable partition the 
ire i room size 


adjacent to the 
lunch room may be 


home economics group By The Physics and Chemistry Laboratories are located on the second floor The 
subdivided at any time into trations show the generous 


PHYSICS LABORATORY 


illus- 


cabinet space provided, the arrangement of the student’s 


work-table as well as the recitation chairs. 




















rHE OFFICE OF THE DEAN OF GIRLS 


A HOME-LIKE ROOM 


DINING ROOM OF 


MODEL SUITE IN CONNECTION WITH HOME 
ECONOMICS GROUP 
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AUDITORIUM. 


The Auditorium on the ground floor in a central loca tion has a capacity for 1,200 students. 
connection between balcony and stage by means of side st airways. 


erect that specific building. 
elevations were published 


Floor plans and 
and distributed to 
every home in the city and a campaign of edu- 


cation inaugurated to the end that every in- 
dividual might have the facts. Talks were 
made before the Chamber of Commerce, the 


classification clubs, the women’s organizations 


Note the direct 


and the parent-teacher associations, and even 
before church congregation 
prior to election. A “catechism 
election” 


each the Sunday 
of the bond 
was issued and each high school child 
was made thoroughly familiar with every known 
argument for and against the proposition. The 
purpose of this whole intensive campaign was to 


sell this particular building to the community. 
The answer was given at the polls in the ratio 
of more than three to one when the citizens of 
Lawrence voted the largest sum of money that 
up to that time had ever been authorized in the 
State of Kansas for the erection of a single 
building devoted to public elementary or secon- 
dary education. Work was started immediately 
with the Liberty Memorial High School. 
Owing to a comprehensive study of needs and 
the carefully developed educational plans the 
Liberty Memorial school represents a shining 
example of and lasting economy due 
chiefly to adaptation of building plan to the 
educational program. Adaptation, that is, fit- 
ting the school plant to the educational program 
and type of organization, the elimination of 
waste space by skilful planning, centralization 
and substantial construction are the recognized 
The Mem- 
orial high school stands out as a “high light” in 
all of these essentials. 


Sane 


factors of sane and sound economy. 


It is small wonder then 
that the per capita cost is less than $400. There 
are high schools in the country with $1,000 per 
pupil costs that are not offering any greater 
educational opportunities to students than the 
Lawrence high school. 

The plan of the Liberty Memorial high school 
is an open one affording maximum light and 
ventilation. It is also flexible and arranged for 
tiers of 
opening off the rear corridor. 

The gymnasium on the first floor toward the 
rear is a single unit but may be divided by an 
adjustable movable partition so that two gym- 
nasiums The 
gymnasium accessory rooms are complete with 


future extension by rooms along the 


are possible whenever desired. 
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The Commercial group consists of a bookkeeping room with an office and bank, 


from the corridor and may be used by the entire school 


COMMERCIAL GROUP. 


rooms for commercial geography, typewriting and office practice 
The illustrations show the typewriting and bookkeeping rooms of the group. 


The bank is directly accessible 

















CHEMISTRY LABORATORY 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE LABORATORY. 
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CHART I--PRESENT SCHOOL BUILDING SITUATION IN LAWRENCE. THE 


OVERLAPPING OF ELEMENTARY DISTRICTS, SHOWN BY 
THE CIRCLES, REPRESENTS WASTE. 


lockers, showers and instructors’ rooms adjacent 
to the gymnasium. Accommodations for visit- 
ing teams and storage space are provided imme- 
diately below on the ground floor, 

The auditorium on the i 
building has a seating capacity of 1200. 
Memorial treatment within the building has 
been confined to the auditorium, the library and 
the main corridors. 

The work-shops on the ground floor at the 
rear are planned as large areas which may be 
transformed into the desired shop areas by port- 
able unit-type partitions. Owing to the fre- 
quent changes in shop instruction and activ- 
ities, flexibility in shop areas has become neces- 
sary. Planning the undivided areas is therefore 
coming into favor. 

A feature of the lunch room, located on the 
upper floor adjacent to the 
room 


economics 
is the use of adjustable partitions by 


home 


rk 7 
frac 


vids, 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN, LIBERTY 


LAWRENCE, KANS 


main axis of the 









MEMORIAL HIGH SCHOOL, 


CHART II 


means of which the room may be divided into 
three smaller units at any time desired. Multiple 
use may thus be secured. 

One additional factor in connection with the 
Lawrence high school should be men- 
tioned. It is that of watching the building 
market for drops in ecubie foot costs. Every 
At Lawrence 
the bids and lettings were regulated by the occa- 
sional drops in the building market. 

In April of this year fire destroyed one of the 
old elementary schools thus compelling the com- 
munity to face very early the second building 
project recommended by the survey committee. 
The proposition of replacing this structure was 


costs 


year shows periodic fluctuations. 


put before the people in the same manner as the 
high school project with the result that they 
onee more authorized the 


Soard of Education 
to proceed with the erection of a new elementary 
school plant. 


The vote on this issue was three 








rg 


THE PROPOSED LOCATION OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
FEWER AND LARGER BUILDINGS. 


to one again. The board is now about ready to 
let the contracts for a strictly modern elemen- 
tary school plant of the platoon type which will 
have an initial capacity of about 400 pupils with 
provisions for future additions when necessary. 

From time to time the patrons of the schools 
living in districts served by old buildings in- 
quire about the time their schools are scheduled 
for replacement indicating that they, too, have 
in mind the various units of the program. The 
board of education when in session has before it 
a map of the city showing the “proposed plan” 
and the members frequently refer to the order of 
replacement, particularly in discussions relating 
to extensive repairs on buildings slated for 
early replacement. Thus the community as a 
whole looks forward to the ultimate realization 
of the entire program which will result in ideal 
housing conditions for the publie school popula- 
tion. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, LIBERTY MEMORIAL HIGH SCHOOL, 














LAWRENCE, 
Ittner 


KANS 
Architect, St. Louis, Mo. 
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GRADE SCHOOL BUILDING, 
EAST BRAINTREE, MASS. 


Kilham, Hopkins & Greeley, 
Architects, Boston, Mass, 


The Elementary Building as Seen by an Architect 


Walter H. Kilham, F. A. I. A., of Kilham, Hopkins & Greeley, Architects. 


The building committee for the new First 
District Grammar School was in session. The 
bond issue had been voted, the site selected, and 
the time for selecting an architect had arrived. 
A vote had been taken and the decision made to 
follow the modern practice and appoint the 
architect directly without a competition but 
the committee felt that possible criticism might 
be avoided if they interviewed a number of 
architects before making any appointment and 
they had allotted an hour apiece to several men, 
inviting them to appear and give the members 
an opportunity to look them over and “size 
them up.” 

The committee had been ippointed by the 
mayor and was made up of seven members, five 
men and two women. The chairman was a 
leading physician of the city—big, jolly, radiat- 
ing geniality ne good nature. One male mem- 
ber was a lawyer with some inclination toward 
political life, and the others were business men 
and mechanics, various 
religious and social circles. The women were 
earnest and 


picked to represent 


intelligent. Not one had ever 
served on a building committee before, the city 
charter providing that all school building opera- 
tions had to be conducted by committees of 
citizens appointed by the mayor instead of by 
the school board. 


Thus they approached their 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, EAST BRAINTRE! 
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GRADE SCHOOL. 


work without any previous experience in build- 
ing matters, a fact which at least supplied them 
with open minds, even if it limited somewhat 
their efficiency. 

One architect had been expounding his views 
for an hour, and the committee, slightly fagged, 
was about to listen to the second, a man of 
about 45, rather grayish and with a slightly 
humorous glint in his blue eyes—Mr. Thumb- 
tack by name. 

“Now, sir,” said chairman, when the per- 
functory introductions had been accomplished, 
“we know that you have had a long experience 
in schoolhouse planning. We want to build a 
twelve-room elementary school, and none of us 
We wish 
you would tell us what we should build, both in 
arrangement and materials, and how much it 
ought to cost. The hour is yours until 9:30,” 
and he placed his open watch on the table in 
front of him. 


knows how we ought to go about it. 


“T would much rather you would ask me ques- 
tions,” said the architect. “A set speech is a 
hard thing to deliver on a subject of this kind, 
and there must be some points on which you 
particularly need information.” 

“Well,” said the 
started we would like to know 


chairman, “just to get 
whether you 


m pif 





would advise a one or a two-story 
which would be cheaper.” 


building and 

“In a general way,” the architect replied, “I 
should say that a two-story building, if built 
without a basement, will cost less and be easier 
to heat. Much depends on the nature of the 
ground, whether level or uneven. If uneven, 
the larger area which the one-story building 
will cover is likely to lead into an undue pro- 
portion of foundation cost, and there is twice 
as much roof and roof space to build, not to 
mention the trenching necessary for steam re 
turns and so on. The 
inches thick 


walls will be twelve 
in either case. Of course the one- 
stains and the space 
ye stair climbing is eliminated, 
though this is somewhat balanced by the longer 
distances which have to be traversed in the 
corridors. For a northern climate I feel that 
the two-story building will be fully as satisfac 
tory, and your citizens would probably like its 
appearance better.” 


story buildir saves the 


the y occupy, 


‘Before we go any further,” said one of the 
“T would like to ask if our building 
must have those dreadful blank end walls of 
which we see so many now? I think they are 
perfectly abominable. Daylight is about the only 


women, 


thing on which the price hasn’t gone up, and I 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, EAST BRAINTREE GRADE SCHOOL. 
Kilham, Hopkins & Greeley, 


Architects. 
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ANDREW JACKSON SCHOOL, 
BOSTON, MASS 


don’t see why it should be shut out. Can’t you 
tell us something about them, Mr. Thumbtack ?” 

“T certainly don’t blame you for not liking 
them,” replied the architect. “We find them 
about the hardest things to treat architectually 
that we They are caused by 
the that both the teachers and pupils 
should work with a side light, and neither one 
This, together with the 


should face 


ever come across. 


theory 


a window. 


idea that rooms should have in general east and 
west light only, has led to filling the wall on 
the pupils’ left with as much glass as it will 
take, to make up for the opportunity lost in the 
end wall. We are beginning to feel the unfor- 


tunate architectural effect of these walls, and 
tects are finding ways to overcome it 

Massachusetts last and 
noticed some interesting ways of getting around 
the problem. 


some archi 
I was in summer 
There is a new school building 
in one town which is built in a handsome resi- 


fed, blank ended 


have been out of seale, at least, 


dential district 
building vuld 


and the local ¢ 


vhere a flat ro: 
ymmittee wanted a building with 


more the appearance of a large c 


} lonial dwelling 
than 


and I brought 
photographs and sketch plans of it. 
th introduced 


along some 
You 


wardr ybes at 


: , 
inything else 


see 
the 


ey nave 


some 


“ 
front end of the rooms on one side which allow 
windows to be placed with perfect freedom, and 
they have departed enough from the rule to bal- 
ance these with windows on the other side in 
the rear of the rooms.” 

The lady who had spoken broke in with “Now, 
that is just what I meant, why can’t we have it 
here? I do hate a great brick factory looking 
building in amongst the houses.” 

Murmurs of approval greeted this outburst, 
and the chairman said “You spoke of east and 
west lighting, the for 
that? I thought that growing children needed 
all the sun they could get.” 
all day in the room,” Tre- 
joined the architect, “the glare 


will you tell us reason 


“Tf you have sun 


becomes very 


trying to the eyes The shades have to be par- 


tially or wholly drawn, which cuts out a good 
deal of the light and actually makes the room 


too dark, and the cont 
shades is reme mber 
that with the ordinary fixed desks the pupil 


nual adjustment of the 
very trying. You have to 


cannot move or turn around, but is glued in one 


place. He will endure a glare from a polished 
desk or a white printed page until his eyes 
smart, and he goes home with a headache. If 
the sun reaches the room only a part of the 
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Kilham, Hopkins & Greeley, 
Architects, Boston, Mass. 


time, possibly even before or after school hours, 
as would be the case with an east and west ex- 
posure, this trouble is lessened, and the germi- 
cidal effect, if any, of sunlight is obtained, and 
with a north exposure the glare is entirely ob- 
viated, but many people object to the cheerless- 
ness of a north light. Quite a few teachers 
that I now, however, prefer a north light on 
account of its steadiness, and say there is much 
less ‘wriggling among the 
this kind.’ 


pupils in a room of 
Of course north light is all right for 
a sewing or cooking room, and is almost essen- 
tial for the drawing and I believe the 
time will come when the benefit to the eyes from 
a north light will 
than it does now.” 

“We are jumping from one subject to another 
a good deal,” said one of the business men who 
“and I would like to ask 


what your views are about constructing a school 


rooms, 


receive more consideration 


had not spoken before, 
building for permanence rather than simply to 
put up a showy building and turn it over to the 
school board to take care of. I h ive been look- 
ing up the reports of the school committee, and 


I find that a good many thousands of dollars 


are spent every year on re pairs on some of our 


Most of the 


newest buildings. repair money 
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TUCKER SCHOOL, 
MILTON, MASS. 


seems to be spent in trying to make them rain- 
proof, but the bills for painting and repairing, 
plastering and floors are enormous. I went 
into one of our buildings only two years old the 
other day, and the plaster walls of the corridor 
and stairway had been absolutely ruined in that 
time, and the walls were spotted and streaked 
with dampness from top to bottom. Isn’t there 
any remedy ?” 

The architect cleared his throat and 
silent a while before replying. “Some building 
committees” he said at length, “are only inter- 
ested in getting a building finished within the 
appropriation, no matter how, and having it as 
showy as possible. Then they say good-bye to 
the job and hand the schoolhouse over to the 
regular school board with their compliments. I 
know something about the building to which 
you refer. The winning design was presented 
with a brilliantly colored perspective in a gold 
frame. The building committee fell for a 
showy design and plausible talker. In order to 
obtain that charming English effect the roof is 
constructed so that most of the water goes down 
back of the walls, them constantly 
damp. It is going to cost you ten thousand 
dollars within a year or two to entirely recon- 
struct the eaves and parapets so as to make the 
building reasonably dry. Now, as to what can 
be done if you will look at these photographs of 
the buildings we have designed, you will see 
that they are all of simple character—rather 
plain you will probably say but in twenty years 
we have never had a leaky roof or a wet wall. 
We have spent money on good copper flashings 
and the best roofing materials at the expense of 


was 


keeping 
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leaded glass and meretricious near-Gothiec terra 
cotta ornament, and we have avoided pockets 
and roof valleys which hold back water and ice 


and cause leaks. You have to remember that 
in our northern climate there is nothing that 
Jack Frost enjoys so much as trying to see if he 
is able to disintegrate a cornice or parapet. He 
doesn’t care much whether it is early, middle or 
late Gothie if he can year by year loosen the 
mortar and open the joints until the leak grows 
larger and larger, and finally something has to 
be done. I know of a fine new library building 
where, a few years after it was finished the en- 
tire marble cornice and balustrade all around 
the building had to be removed and re-laid on 
account of the architect’s ignorance of the first 
principles of roof construction. 

“Another matter of upkeep is the question of 
wall surfaces for stairways and corridors, the 


parts of the building that undergo the most 
wear and the hardest usage. Many people 


seem to think that there is some magic in the 
words hard plaster which will keep edges and 
corners intact in the most exposed places, and 
they use it for dadoes for all the main cirevla- 
tion passages of a building. Now, I hold that 
these surfaces so treated immediately become 
soiled from the children’s clothing, and after 
presenting a slovenly appearance for a few years 
they have to be repainted. Besides this, the 
plaster even if hard gets broken, gouged out in 
holes, ete., and probably cracked, all of which 
means bad appearance and eventual repair. 
We always construct our corridors with durable 
and washable surfaces, which it is practically 
impossible to damage, such as salt-glazed brick 


poy 











Kilham, Hopkins & Greeley, 
Architects, Boston. 


in the new light shades, or a smooth faced wash- 
able tile, and in some cases a cloth or burlap 
on the plaster. Any of these treatments means 
higher initial cost but no expense whatever for 
upkeep, and whenever we have built them the 
committees and citizens are enthusiastic. 

“Then there is the question of stairs. You 
can use a material for treads which will wear 
into hollows in two or three years, or you can 
pay a little more and have a North River stone 
tread, or a concrete tread with a non-slip edge 
or a protected heavy linoleum tread which will 
last forever. There are other good stair sur- 
faces too coming into the market which are 
well worth attention.” 

The architect paused here, a little out of 
breath and one of the women remarked: “I am 
sure we want to get a good substantial building, 
but those brick corridors sound terribly institu- 
tional. They make me think of a jail. I saw 
a school once that had all the corridors lined 
with bright red burlap, and there were art rugs 


under the windows and rubber plants, and it 
made me want to go to school again. I wish 


we could have red burlap corridors and mission 
furniture in this building.” 

This sounded like a set back for the architect, 
but the chairman came to his resene by saying: 
“T saw one of Mr. Thumbtack’s buildings in 
Gopher Prairie where he built these brick cor- 
ridors, and they were as cheerful as anything 
you would ever wish. Before we decide upon 
an architect I hope the committee will go about 
and visit some recent schoolhouses. I have a 
seven passenger car which will be at your dis- 


posal any day. Now, it is past 9:30 and there 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN, TUCKER SCHOOL, MILTON, MASS. 
Kilham, Hopkins & Greeley, Architects. 
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Ailham, Hopkins & Greele 
Archilects, 4922 








are two more men waiting, and I suppose they 
want to get the 11:15 train home. We shall 
have to excuse Mr. Thumbtack and thank him 
for his trouble.” 

“Wait a minute,” 
man in the 
silent. 


chirped up a small 
mittee corner, who had hitherto 
kept “How do we know that Mr. 
Thumbtack isn’t fooling us with ‘plausible talk,’ 
to use words? Let’s look at his work 
and see for ourselves how it is standing up. If 
he will 


com- 


his own 


name two or three of his buildings 
that we can visit, I move we accept 
the chairman’s offer 
Thursday afternoon, 
along too. I 
available.” 


When tl 


the archite 


around here 
and see them next 
and perhaps he 


and go 
will come 
have another car which will be 
ie details of the trip had been settled 
ect bowed himself out, 
inte room two pr 


passing in the 
minent members of the pro- 
fortified with formidable flat 
bulky rolls of drawings, 


fession who were 


packages and showing 
a degree of preparedness which was rather terri- 
hero who had understood that no 
drawings would be received that night. 
The next Thursday, found the 


ascending the twelve-room ele- 


fying to our 


however, party 


steps of a new 


‘Miche seen at 


WYMAN SCHOOL, WINCHESTER, MASS. 
mentary school which had just been occupied 
and was all but completed. A few belated 
mechanics were putting down granolithic walks 
and installing the basement window grilles 
which had been ordered from a nearby city but 
on account of railroad embargoes, ete., had 
slumbered peacefully for five or six months at 
a railway junction, 
bered freight cars. 
The architect, 
tive effort 
had a 


rooms are all 


hopelessly lost in mis-num- 
buoyed by the elation of crea- 
“Here I really 
an open plan. The 
arranged along the southwest ele- 
daylighted corridor with 
entire length. This 
little more but the 
school committee felt that the airy appearance 
and cheerfulness of the were worth 
the cost.” 


exclaimed, is where 


chance to do class- 


vation and there is 


rooms on one side only the 


made the building cost a 
corridors 
Examination of the building disclosed a 
each 22x30 feet, all with Chi- 
at the rear of the 
cheerful kindergarten, the 
There 
petent looking boiler plant which 


dozen classrooms, 
wardrobes 


cago type pupils’ 


seats, a usual rooms 


for administration. was a rather com- 


was running 


with banked fires but even so was producing an 


uncomfortable degree of heat in the rooms, 
“This building would be a good deal more 
comfortable with the windows open,” said one 
of the committee “Tt seems suffocating 
x ” replied the archi- 
tect, “but this state requires apparatus of this 
amount of power to be installed, and there is no 
way to avoid it. In some of our buildings we 
used a form of tilting sash which allows 
the entire window opening to be utilized for the 
admission of fresh air. All the teachers are 
about it and keep them open every day, 
even in winter, but the janitor runs the fan just 
the same, and pushes 
the room 


men. 


to me.” “It does to me, too, 


have 


crazy 


all the expensive warmed 

and out through them. J 
suppose this prevents cold draughts from com- 
ing in, but the children seem to be healthy.” 


air across 


The party here got into the 
for the , a new elementary school of 
eight rooms, kindergarten, and auditorium for 
about 300. The last mentioned room was in a 
wing by itself, with a porch at the extremity for 
use by the general publie, and looked, with its 
quaint many paned windows, something like the 
old brick schoolhouse of the days 


(Continued on Page 139) 


car and embarked 
» next exhibit 


earlier 
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An Interesting Rural School 
The Ely, Iowa, School. 

The new Ely school illustrated on this page 
is a small school serving the Independent School 
District of Ely, situated about nine miles south- 
east of Cedar Rapids, Iowa. The present en- 
rollment is fifty pupils, but provision is made 
in the new building for 93, exclusive of the 


rooms for manual training and domestic 
science. The total cost of the building was 
$18,000 or 25.3 cents per cubic foot, the cost 
per pupil being $193.50. 

Owing to the nature of the ground, which is 
water bearing sand, it was necessary to avoid 


the use of a basement. The ground floor is two 

feet below the finished grade, and contains one 

classroom for the lower grades, heating plant, 
* manual training room and toilets. The first 

floor has two large classrooms separated by a 

folding partition, these rooms are used for the 

upper grades and the ninth and tenth grades 

of high school, and may be thrown together to 

provide an auditorium with a seating capacity 

of two hundred. A domestic science room and 
teachers’ room are also on this floor. 

The walls of the building are of rough 
textured brick with tile backing and trimmed 
with Indiana limestone, the stairway and cor- 
ridors are of fireproof construction, and the 
floors and roof framing of wood, the roof being 
covered with asbestos 

Water for drinking and sanitary purposes is 
taken into the building direct from a deep well 
by means of an electrically driven automatic 
pump. Sewage is disposed of by means of 
septic tank and disposal field. 

A steel fire escape is provided from the first 
floor to grade, and all exit doors are fitted with 
panic bolts. 

An interesting feature is the mural decora- 
tion over the blackboards in each room repre- 
senting scenes in the vicinity. This work was 
donated by one of the painters employed by the 


shingles. 


contractor. 

Norman Hatton of Cedar Rapids was the 
architect. 
WHAT DEBTS MAY BE FUNDED OR RE- 


FUNDED BY MUNICIPALS? 


It has been judicially determined that statu- 
tory authority for the funding and refunding 
of debts will not be extended be yond the bounds 
of a strict interpretation of the statute, writes 
Arthur L. H. Street in the Weekly Bond Buyer. 
For example, it was decided by the Nebraska 
Supreme Court in the case of State vs. Moore, 
63 N. W. 130, that a statute authorizing school 


districts and other political corporations to com- 
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(Concluded on Page 144) 
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Foresight in School Sites 


B. Ashburton Tripp, Member, the American Society of Landscape Architects, Cleveland. 


So far as the American public school system 
is concerned, we have but recently emerged 
from the age when the convenient crossroad 
marked the site for a school. Accident alone 
determined the location and orientation of the 
building, and in view of the fact that all out- 
doors was a playground, the area of the site 
was as limited as the members of the school 
committee could make it. Precedent, early 
established, permitted no variation, and to this 
if nothing more we must attribute the inade- 
quacy of recreational space surrounding the 
majority of buildings that remain as a monu- 
ment to that era. 

This, the transitional stage, still finds us 
struggling with the burden of these provisions 
in older centers. As glaring as these examples 
are, our present-day unwillingness to recognize 
the problem of congestion, both existing and 
imminent, is but unloading an ever increasing 
burden upon the future. The solution lies in 
the application of foresight and intelligence in 
the preparation of city or regional school build 
ing programs. 

In the selection of the individual sites there 
are certain qualities to be looked for to deter- 
(1) loca- 
(3) 
The following paragraphs 
present a brief analysis of these elements which 
may be of assistance to those who have the prob- 
lem before them. 

The Location of Schoolhouses 

The factor of location is largely determined 
by the which is under consid- 
eration. The elementary school should be well 
within the community to be served in order 
that the pupils may not be compelled to travel 
more than one-half mile to reach it. The junior 
high school should serve an area within 


mine its fitness for school purposes: 
on for its 
physical qualities. 
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particular service; (2) size; 
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THE SHAKER HEIGHTS 


(The building as 


mitted an even greater 
of school may find more 
in the open, 


range. This last type 
advantageous locations 
of the city 
which offer sites of ample area within reason 
as to cost, an item which is usually the deter- 


outlying sections 


HIGH SCHOOL, 


SHAKER HEIGHTS, 
lake. ) 





OHIO. 


from the 


seen 


ate use will naturally be where transportation 
or other facilities are part of the service, but 
land acquired for future expansion of the school 
system in keeping with the spread of popula- 
tion should be located near an existing artery 
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Given the site, the location of the building 
is governed by the necessity for proper air, 
light, drainage, and recreational areas. There 
may be other points demanding consideration, 
but these four are ever present in every prob- 
lem. The school should fit the site and the site 
should be ample, especially if expansion is con- 
templated or likely in the future. Under the 
subject of “topography” will be shown how 
various physical conditions affect the economy 
of development. One should not be guided by 
the extent of area solely as quantity without 
quality is a liability. 


We come now to the discussion of recreational 
space, as important as light and ventilation in 
the classroom but a greatly ignored matter in 
the past. There seems to have been a general 
feeling that the street and neighboring vacant 
lots were sufficient for play space with never 
a thought for the day when the lot would lose 
its vacancy and the street become a crowded 
thoroughfare. The results of this “sufficient 
for the day” policy we have at every turn. 


That eminent authority, Dr. Geo. D. Strayer, 
asserts that no less than one hundred square 
feet per pupil should be provided for play space 
with every elementary school. This amounts to 
less than an acre for four hundred pupils, or 
an area 100 feet by 200 feet for the boys and a 
like area for the girls. Advancing to the junior 
high school stage, the demands are greater due 
to the greater range of sports. The capacity 
of the school has a very natural bearing on the 
size of site, but five acres should be the mini- 
mum, ranging from this to fifteen acres accord- 
ing to requirements. 


The senior high school, a still greater institu- 
tion, requires a site from fifteen to 25 acres in 
extent. In the larger cities such acreage for 
high schools is practically impossible to find 
within the built up and well populated districts 
and quite beyond reason to acquire by con- 
demnation. As has been said in an earlier 
paragraph, the logical alternative lies in the 
less densely developed zones. 
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THE COVENTRY SCHOOL, CLEVELAND HEIGHTS, OHIO, A FEW MONTHS AFTER THE 
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*LANTING HAD BEEN COMPLETED. 


Modern city planning programs include this 
problem of school distribution. Their function, 
as a rule, is not the furnishing of complete data 
concerning every site, but as soon as such gen- 
eral recommendations appear, it should be the 
duty of the school board to protect its rights 
in the designated areas either by purchase, 
option or by whatever legal means that exist. 
City planning and zoning ordinances are the 
instruments which stabilize and protect the 
home, school and all other institutions from 
undesirable encroachments. Every school board 
should encourage the municipality to undertake 
the step. 

Topegraphy of the School Site 

Select the tract possessing the least pro- 
nounced irregularity in contour. On the other 
hand, avoid the strictly level areas. Extreme 
irregularity and ruggedness involve a consid- 
erable expense in grading, while the level sur- 
faces present problems in drainage. Avoid 
steep hillsides and descending slopes from street 
levels. Grading, it must be borne in mind, is 
an item of expense which mounts to a con- 
siderable figure in converting the surface of a 
site to desirable form. In many cases only 
skillful superintendence will prevent unneces- 
sary rehandling of material. 

Steep grades in walks and driveways are a 
constant source of danger, particularly in the 
north where winter conditions contribute to the 
hazard. Sharp changes in contour may be over- 
come by retaining walls, expensive to build, un- 
interesting unless handled in an artistic man- 
ner, and an excellen€ opportunity for some 
venturesome youngster to come to grief. 

The topography existing around groups of 
trees should not be disturbed. Disregard of 
natural conditions under which the trees had 
their growth results in the trees’ realization 
that life is not worth while. 

It is not always possible to satisfy a choice 
in soil conditions. Sand is the least expensive 
and easiest to handle, besides affording natural 
drainage for the land. From sand through 
gravel, clay and rock there is an increasing 
scale in cost for excavation and grading. 
Where effective drainage does not obtain, arti- 
ficial means must be provided. Obviously, 
when installed we have a hidden investment 
but one as essential for the health, convenience 
and economy of maintenance as any feature in 
the building. Extreme care should be exer- 
cised in the installation if the benefits are to be 
at all permanent. 


Construction of Walks, Etc. 

The kind and quality of materials used in 
the construction of walks, drives, and other ele- 
ments in the design of school sites are usually 
determined by local conditions, availability, and 
cost. The main consideration is permanence, 
and where this is ignored, it quickly reveals 
itself as a run-down, patched-up attempt to 
keep the maintenance crew busy. It is much 
better to wait for sufficient funds than to 
cheapen a good specification. It is not within 
the scope of this article to discuss the all im- 
portant phase of construction. Every under- 
taking presents its own group of problems and 
for that reason standardization of specifications 
and methods of handling applicable to any or 
all school ground developments would be 
absurd. 

The tendency to imagine that the building 
and its site are all that enter into the cost is 


responsible for the unfortunate locations, and 
the awkward arrangement and development of 
grounds so often seen. A plan of the grounds 
covering every detail is as essential as the floor 
plan of the building. In the hands of a com- 
petent designer at the outset there should be 
no necessity of added cost; in fact, the result- 
ing economies will be such as no hit-and-miss 
system could ever attain. There is the added 
advantage of knowing that the final result will 
be an orderly and refined arrangement of all 
the elements. Frequently and quite generally 
the first budget does not contemplate a com- 
plete development of the grounds. There is 
then all the more reason for a preconceived 
plan to serve as a guide for the immediate and 
subsequent steps; each succeeding operation 
contributes without loss to the ultimate goal. 


PAVILION TYPE OF HIGH SCHOOL 
ADOPTED 

After a study of the subject by Dr. John A. 
Ferguson, chairman of the New York City 
board of education, architect William H. 
Gompert and Edward B. Shallow, associate 
superintendent, it was decided to try out the 
pavilion type of high school. 

“The type we have agreed upon,” said Dr. 
Ferguson, “calls for a central building with 
two wings located at right angles. This may 
be added to either by extending the wings fur- 
ther out or else building upon them. 

“The plan we have decided upon is one which 
I believe is the most economical and promises 
quicker work in completing than any other. 
Owing to the peculiar construction in the ra- 
diating pavilion type, we believe that it is un- 
suited for school purposes and for this reason 
have decided upon the two wings and main 
building plan. 

“We also believe that it will hold more pupils 
and will work out better from the educational 
point of view. Children will not be obliged to 
travel over large areas nor climb stairs. The 
initial type provides for a building three stories 
in heighth which may be added to later. 

“This initial structure will take care of 
about 3,500 students, and with the additions 
which can be made, this number may be in- 
creased up to about 5,000 students. 

“At this point I might say that despite all 
our plans to expedite the construction of 
schools, there is one great drawback. That is 
the clearing of the sites. We have plans all 
prepared, and in some instances contracts 
awarded, yet because the site has not been 
cleared we are held up.” 
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School Building Planning and Educational — 


Engineering 


Clarence D. Kingsley, Specialist in Educational Engineering, Cambridge, Mass. 


The scientific planning and construction of 
modern First, the 
a highly 
specialized branch of architecture; and, second, 
the development of a special type of educational 


school buildings requires: 
recognition of school architecture as 


engineering as a phase of educational service. 
Architecture includes planning, construction, 
and design. Many persons think of architec- 
ture as concerned primarily with design and 
only incidentally with planning and construc- 
tion, just as many persons think of art as deal- 
ing primarily with form and color and only in- 
with materials. 
function is 


function and 
truly artistie if sub- 
design. <A that is not a 


pleasant and convenient place in which to live 


cidentally 
Nothing is 


ordinated to house 


becomes ugly in the eyes of the trained observer 
who understands the requirements that 


ro to 


make a home pleasant and convenient. A 


store is ugly if it is not a congenial place in 
which to buy and sell. A factory is distasteful 
j the observer realizes that the 


inadequate light or are 


in appearance if 
other- 
wise hindered in the performance of their work. 
A school is unattractive to anyone who loves 
children if he realizes that their health or happi 


ness 


workm« n have 


is subordinated to preconceived notions of 


design in exterior treatment or interior arrange 


ments. 
Consequently we are warranted in saying that 


planning is of first importance in architecture 


and that the requirements of the interior plan 


should never be violated in order to secure ex- 
ter r effects. To be 


should not be 


sure, the interior plan 
developed without regard to the 
suitable 


materials of 


possibility of a 


Moreover, the their 
cost, strength, durability, and suitability, must 
enter into both interior plan 
and The highest skill is 
denced when plan, construction, and design are 
harmoniously developed and when they all 
facilitate and gi 


functions to be 


i 


exterior treatment. 


construction, 


decisions as to 


exterior design. evi- 


give expression to the human 
earried on in the building 
A Definition of School Architecture 
School architecture may be defined as the 
science and art of creating a plan suited to the 
needs of youth in the process of obtaining an 
education and in clothing the plan with a struc- 
ture that interprets to the occupants and to the 
community the 
education. 


meaning and dignity of modern 


In the past many schools have been criticized 
as having a “schoolhousey” appearance, mean- 


ng thereby that they have been uninteresting. 
Possib] 


lV they have recalled to the beholder his 


own school 


which education seemed 
formal] and monotonous. 
not in making the 


ized, or j 


days in 
The remedy consists 
building more conventional- 
n disguising its true function by mak- 
ing it resemble a cathedral, or a temple, or an 
armory, or a mausoleum. 

The awe-inspiring cathedrals of the middle 
ages owed their majesty and beauty to the fact 
that the architects lived in a realm steeped in 
the symbolism of the religion which the cathe- 
drals served. Similarly, the creation and ‘de- 
velopment of a satisfying type of modern Amer- 
ican school architecture will come when, and 
only when, the school architect is imbued with 
the ideals for which modern American educa- 
tion strives and when he is able to visualize the 
everyday processes by which that ideal is to be 
realized. The school architect thus enlightened 
and inspired will instinctively express in both 
plan and design the idea that the school is to 


be a place in which children and youth are 
happily engaged in worth-while activities. The 
architect, who lacks this insight and vision, 
works with brain unhallowed for his task, and 
his handiwork cannot meet the educational 
needs and inspire the community and its youth 
with the high regard appropriate to 
tional endeavor. 


educa- 


One distinctive characteristic of modern edu- 
eation, as it affects high school buildings, is its 
comprehensive The comprehensive 
ideal of education is also reaching down to the 
elementary school, leading to varied activities 


character. 


and to specialization of rooms and equipment. 
Bad Results from Lack of Understanding 
Architects who fail to catch the spirit of 
modern education or who do not realize the im- 
portance of boldly interpreting it to the com- 
munity, disregard its and conceal its 
varied functions in the buildings that they de- 
“halls of 
health” with adequate life-giving sunshine and 
abundant natural ventilation, are almost buried 
under ponderous 


needs 


Gymnasiums instead of being 


sign. 


Home-making 
rooms are placed in unattractive quarters incon- 
with the American standards of living 
that the subject is intended to inculeate. Shops 
likewise are stowed away in low, poorly lighted 
high standards of 
ship can searcely be taught. 


auditoriums. 


sistent 


basements where workman- 
Even the library, 
the architect’s best opportunity for distinctive 
treatment, a place where culture and refine- 


should be 


relegated to 


ment expressed in every line, often 
small with the 
these are scantily equipped from 
humanity’s rich store-house 


classroom units 
result that 
and are accessible 
pupils with the initiative to ask 


library pass all too 


only to for a 


erudgingly given by the 


whose horizon is 


teacher limited by cut-and 
dried textbooks. 

These architects cling to the square type of 
uilding, 


1] 


generally involving waste spaces and 
rientation, and massive 
ut uninteresting exteriors 
fects of traditional 


upon basements often involving excessive 


umination and 
They copy the de- 
school buildings and insist 
costs 
for needless excavations, sometimes even in- 
in order to 


a cold and 


ledge rocks 
into the bowels of 


blasting of 
school 


unreceptive earth. 


volving the 


burrow the 


Space does not permit of reference to the 
many important principles repeatedly violated 
and the essential details fre- 
quently omitted by the architects who have not 


innumerable 


given long and serious study to the needs of 
modern schools. 
Specialization in School Work 

Many members of the architectural profes- 
sion are today opposing the idea of specializa- 
tion in architecture just as many members of 
the medical profession opposed specialization 
in medicine There is far 
more need for the general practitioner in medi- 
cine than in architecture. 


twenty years ago. 
The family doctor is 
invaluable in an emergency or when a general 
diagnosis is needed; but no one ever lost his life 
because an architect was not around the corner, 
neither does one have to consult an architect to 
whether he will build a 
church, or a bank, or a school. 
One of the best known architects in Boston 


decide factory, or a 


recently stated in a letter to a prominent school 
administrator that any good architect could 
learn all that is necessary about schools in a 
His point of view is evidently held by 
many architects who rush into the planning of 


month. 
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schools serious 


without study. These archi- 
tects deserve no sympathy when their buildings 
are severely criticized. The most competent 
school architects, who have devoted years to 
their specialty, recognize a greater number of 
problems that are still unsolved than the total 
number recognized by the novice. 

Moreover, every school building presents new 
problems depending upon the size of the school, 
the site upon which it is to be located, the funds 
available, and the community needs. To solve 
these problems, the architect needs not only 
originality but also varied experience in plan- 
ning school buildings such as only the special- 
ist Can secure. 

Specialization has received greater recogni- 
tion in hospital architecture than in school 
architecture, in spite of the fact that schools 
are the more complicated. The physicians evi- 
their technical demands 
more effectively than have the educators. 

Moreover, the architect has become a 
specialist in hospital architecture does not rely 
wholly upon his knowledge of hospital require- 
ments, but 


dently have asserted 


who 


he employs as a consultant some 
member of the medical profession who has given 
special study to these requirements. 

Similarly, the specialist in school architec- 
ture cannot be expected to possess all the knowl- 
edge and to make all the decisions necessary in 
the planning of a_ school building. He is 
rightly expected to be able to solve problems of 
construction and design and to plan in accord- 
ance with the stated requirements. He should 
not be expected to work out a school building 
program for a community or to formulate a 
schedule of rooms for a specific building, or to 
decide between different types of school organi- 
zation as these affect the plan of the building. 
For these educational decisions he must look to 
the local school authorities, and they in turn 
must obtain the advice of experts in education. 

Scope of Educational Engineering 

These considerations bring us to the second 
phase of our The technical educa- 
tional knowledge that is needed in the planning 


subject. 


of school buildings we will eall educational 
engineering. What should such eduéational 
engineering include? 

he Before a specific building is planned by 


by the architect there is needed a survey of 
school accommodations in the com- 
munity and the formulation of a school build- 


ing program. 


existing 


This program should ordinarily 
be made by the superintendent of schools and 
submitted by him to the school board. Some- 
times he needs the assistance of the state de- 
partment of education or of some educator who 
has become an expert in 

The school building program should be 
drafted with due consideration for the probable 
growth of the community and the school build- 
ing funds available. 


this type of service. 


It should never be made 
without carefully evaluating the applicability 
of recent developments 
and practice. 


in educational theory 
In particular, consideration should 
be given to the work-study-play, duplicate, 
or platoon elementary school, to the junior high 
school, to the six-year of the junior-senior high 
school, to the need for various types of voca- 
tional, part-time, and continuation classes and 
departments, and to community uses of auditor- 
ium, gymnasium, and library. 

The building program should not only indi- 
cate the number of pupils to be accommodated 
in the proposed building, but also estimate the 
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probable and possible number of pupils to be 
accommodated in future additions to the build- 
ing. 

2. The next step should consist in working 
out a specific schedule of rooms needed in the 
proposed building. Such a schedule should give 
the pupil capacity of each room, the specific 
purpose for which designed, together with any 
duplicate purposes for which it may be used, 
and the chief equipment to be placed therein. 
Upon the skill employed will depend much of 
the economy and efficiency of the building. 

This schedule of rooms should be prepared 
under the direction of the superintendent of 
schools. In a city with a large building pro- 
gram the immediate preparation should be the 
work of a division of research and investiga- 
a smaller city the principal of the 
school should participate, but expert service and 
advice should be secured. 

The schedule of be based upon 


the probable time allotments for the various 


tion. In 


rooms must 


subjects and the probable number of pupils to 
take those subjects when the school is filled to 
reflect the 
changes that should be made in the program of 


capacity. Hence the schedule must 


studies in the next few years. Moreover, the 
schedule should provide for contingencies due 
to unexpected developments in various depart- 
ments. Flexibility, however, is to be secured 
mainly by so planning a building that necessary 
changes can be made at minimum cost. 
Making Usable Room Lay-outs 

3. The third step should consist in furnish- 
ing to the architect suggestions as to layouts 
for particular rooms, methods of caring for 
clothing and books, arrangements of administra- 
tive suites, orientation of rooms, and placement 
of rooms in to each other. Here the 
functions of educational engineering and of 
school architecture are most likely to overlap 
and hence the method must be that of confer- 
ence rather than dictation. At this point the 
educational engineer will need some knowledge 
of architectural requirements and the school 
architect must be able to visualize school and 
classroom procedure. 


relation 


An architect recently told me of an experi- 
ence in laying out a science department. He 
followed the suggestions of the head of the 
science department but this head left before the 
building was begun. 

His successor refused to accept the position 
unless the layout totally revised. The 
architect was requested to make the changes. 
Before the building was completed a third man 
became head of the science department. He, 
not knowing that his predecessor had designed 


was 


the science layout, blamed the architect and 
added that he could not have known anything 
about planning school buildings. The school 


board approved his changes at considerable cost. 
Of course, there guarantee that his 
ideas were any better than those of either of his 
predecessors. 


was no 


The need for the scientific study of educa- 
Hundreds of thou- 
millions of dollars are 
wasted annually because many teachers, prin- 
cipals, and superintendents do not know the 
relative values of different arrangements and do 
not understand space economy but nevertheless 


The 


tional layouts is very great. 


sands and probably 


are expected to make important decisions. 


development of this phase of educational 
engineering would not only prevent wasted 
funds but would also secure more efficient 


arrangements. 
Final Criticisms for Economy 

4. The fourth aspect of educa- 

tional engineering as related to buildings con- 

the critical examination « 


important 


f the plans 
As a general rule, the 
person who prepares a plan is not able to use all 


sists in 


drawn by the architect. 
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its defects and to suggest needed improvements. 
The conscientious architect welcomes intelligent 
criticism. Such criticism should be given not 
local school authorities and the 
State department of education, but also in 
many cases by an outside expert employed by 
the school department for that service. 


only by the 


Moreover, the plans should be carefully tested 
to detect Recent investigations by the 
Committee on Schoolhouse Planning and Con- 
struction appointed by the National Education 
Association 


waste. 


revealed an amount of 
waste even in the plans of architects recognized 


as men of 


enormous 
ability in the planning of school 
buildings. The variation in the percentage of 
floor area devoted to instruction in 80 buildings 
tabulated by the committee ranged all the way 
cent to This 
variation was due largely to differences in the 


skill and care This 


buildings yielded 


from 37.53 per 67.95 per cent. 


employed in planning. 


variation means that some 


almost twice as great a return in usable area as 


did other buildings costing the same amount of 
money. 


But waste in the per cent of usable floor area 
is not the 


only source of waste, and sometimes 


plans fre- 
que ] y } ly , i . it} 1 l « j j > - 
juentiy Invoive rooms with wastelul and incon 


not the most serious. Building 


exc 33] ve 
needed 


M iny plans are in- 


venient layouts, rooms with 


pupil 
capacity, and rooms that are not while 
needed rooms are omitted. 
expansive and hence cannot be economically en- 
larged, many are inflexible and hence necessary 
changes cannot be made, many have bad orien- 
tation 


others 


sunlight and 
many are unhy- 
though made of 


fire-restrictive material, do not provide for 


involving rooms with no 


with excessive glare, 


gienic, and still others, even 


» 


safety from panic, while still others are com- 
bustible fire-traps. 

In conclusion, although progress has already 
been made in recognizing school architecture as 
a highly specialized branch of architecture, the 
development of engineering as 
applied to school buildings is decidedly in its 
infancy. 


educational 


While many cities employ specialists 


in school architecture, few cities have as yet 


grasped the significance of educational engi- 
neering as applied to school buildings. In fact, 
the principles upon which such engineering 


} 


must be based are not as yet generally available. 


This subject lies on the educational frontier. 


TWELVE MILLION PROGRAM APPROVED 
BY SAN FRANCISCO BOARD 
Approval was given recently by the San Fran- 
cisco board of education to the most elaborate 
and comprehensive citywide school reconstruc- 
tion plan ever undertaken by the city, when the 
board approved the plans of the building com- 
mittee of the board for new schools, and en- 
largements of present schools. The work will 
be accomplished with the $12,000,000 provided 

by the bond issue approved by the people. 

Six months ago the building committee, con- 
sisting of A. I. Esberg, F. H. Harris and Daniel 
C. Murphy began a survey of the city for the 
purpose of improving the local school situation, 
With the coming of Joseph M. Gwinn as super- 
intendent of schools, he was added to the com- 
mittee. It was this committee that made the 
report. In making its report, Mr. Esberg called 
attention to the assistance rendered by John 
Reid, Jr., city architect, the San Francisco 
bureau of governmental research, City Engineer 
M. M. O’Shaughnessy, the school department, 
various improvement clubs and others. The 
committee adopted in principle the recommenda- 
tions of Superintendent Gwinn on the question 
of school grouping. A study and investigation 


of the solution of similar problems in many of 
the leading education centers of the country was 
made. 








































































































BASEMENT PLAN, NORTH CRAMER HILL SCHOOL, CAMDEN, N. J. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, NORTH CRAMER HILL SCHOOL, CAMDEN, N. J. 


Clyde 8S. 


Adams, Architect, Philadelphia, Pa 
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NORTH CRAMER HILL SCHOOL, CAMDEN, N. J. 


THE NORTH CRAMER HILL SCHOOL, 
CAMDEN, N. J. 
consideration of this building has 


been low maintenance costs and permanency ; 


The prime 


it is of the fireproof type and all wearing parts 
are protected in the most modern form. 

The building is constructed of concrete floors, 
brick walls with limestone and terra cotta trim- 
mings to match, and a red Spanish tile roof. 

The building, excepting the boiler room, is 
built above and accommodates 600 
pupils in sixteen classrooms and a kindergarten 
of 35 pupils each. 


ground 


[he auditorium has a seating capacity of 600 


pupils. The baleonies are accessible from the 











Clyde S. Adams, Architect, 


second floor. It is provided with a motion pic- 
for a portable and full 
work. The 
auditorium is used as a gymnasium by remov- 
ing the portable chairs with which it is seated. 


ture closet machine 


stage equipment for theatrical 


All corridors, stairways and auditorium are 
faced six feet high with glazed brick. 

The windows throughout are of counter-bal- 
anced steel with steel frames and bronze 
entrance doors and frames. 


sash 


The floors are of wood excepting corridors 
which are linoleum. 

The stair treads are alundum tile, giving an 
everlasting non-slip surface. 


The heating is of steam with a low pressure 








Philadelphia. 


steel boiler and the ventilating by furnaces 
blower operated by a motor. 


and 


The contracts were let in November, 1921, as 


follows: 


Building ... .$196,750 
Plumbing 8,215 
Heating 12,377 
Electric 5,980 


Total cost 2 0226,3822 
The building contains 668,610 cubie feet and 
cost 3334 cents per cubic foot, exclusive of site, 
planting and furniture. 
Mr. Clyde S. 


Adams, of Philadelphia, was 
the architect. 
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FLOOR PLAN, NORTH CRAMER HILL SCHOOL 











CAMDEN, N. J. Clyde S. Adams, 


Architect, Philadelphia 
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The Laconia High School 


John S. Gilman, Superintendent of Schools, 
Laconia, N. H. 


In February, 1922, the City Council of 
Laconia authorized a bond issue of $225,000 for 
the erection of a high school building on a ten- 
acre lot that had been purchased a few years 
before. 

The council made provision for a building 
committee of six members, three to be chosen 
by the council and three by the school board. 
This committee was made up of the mayor, and 
one member of the council, the city engineer, 
the chairman and member of the school 
board, and the superintendent of schools. 


one 


The committee considered different plans that 
had been proposed to the school board and in- 
terviewed several architects with the result that 
Philip S. Avery of Boston was engaged as 


architect for 


contract was awarded James W. 
Company of Worcester, Mass. 


the building. After the plans 


had been perfected bids were called for and the 
Miles & Son 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


Work on the 
1922, and was finished in 
total cost of the 
the work on the grounds amounted to $10,000, 
while the equipment cost $40,000. 
for the grading was appropriated by the council 


building was started in June, 
August, 1923. The 
building was $227,695.20 and 


The money 


from interest earned by the money from the sale 
of the bonds that had been placed in local banks 
Fight 
$5,000 notes were sold to cover the cost of the 
equipment. 


subject to call at such times as needed. 


The building, of colonial design, 165 feet long 
and 125 deep, is 200 feet back from the street 
and is surrounded by beautiful lawns. In the 
rear is a tract of eight acres that will be de- 
veloped at an early date into an athletic field. 

The are of brick backed by 


Dennison interlocking tile. 


exterior walls 
The interior is of 
frame construction with the exception of the 
four stairways, of fireproof construc- 
tion. The finish on the ground floor is Carolina 
pine, while the other two floors are finished in 
native oak. Maple was used for all of the floors 
throughout the building. 

The ground floor is four feet below the sur- 
“ace level, while the boiler room and the gym- 
nasium are six feet lower. The 


which are 


boiler room is 


HIGH SCHOO! 
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Architect, 


HIGH SCHOOL, LACONIA, N. H. 
Boston, Mass 


of fireproof construction and contains two boil- 


ers. Adjacent to the boiler room are the coal 


pocket with a capacity of 100 tons, the trans- 
former vault, and the ash hoist. The switch- 
board for the building is in a steel cabinet in 


the boiler room. 


The gymnasium is sixteen feet in height to 


the girders and has a playing space 80 feet 
long and 50 feet wide. At one end is a balcony 
under which are an equipment room, an office 


for the physical director, and a lunch kitchen. 
On the ground floor level adjacent to the gym- 
nasium are showers and locker rooms for the 


boys and for the girls. 


On the ground floor are the mechanic arts 
rooms with accommodations for 145 boys at 
one time. In the rear are the forge room of 
fireproof construction, the shop, 4 
finishing room, and the pattern shop. At the 
end of the building is the woodworking shop, 
and a store room for lumber. In front are the 
print shop, the electric room, and the drafting 
room. ‘Tool rooms for the various shops are 
under the stairways and in closets adjacent to 
the rooms. Next to the drafting room is a room 


l 


fitted up for the 


machine 


suitably men teachers. 
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LACONIA HIGH SCHOOL 
LACONIA, N. H 


On the first floor are the kitchen and the sew- 
ing rooms for the domestie science department, 


and nine recitation rooms. Each recitation 


room in the building accommodates 35 pupils 
ind has the usual equipment of teachers’ cup- 
boards, telephone, ete. The general office and 
private offices for the headmaster and the super- 
intendent, the lady teachers’ room and the 
nurse’s room are in one end of the building on 
thie floor 

In the central part of the building is the 
\uditorium with a seating capacity of 806. In 
the rear are folding doors which make it pos- 
ible to open two classrooms so that 1,100 peo 
ple can be seated. Light for the auditorium 
comes from four large skylights and from the 
four double doors fitted with glass panels on 
each side of the room on the first floor and from 
vind on the second floor. It is possible to 
darken the 1uditorium so that pictures can be 
at any time during the day. The stage 


reet deep and thirty feet long and has 


dressing rooms on either side. 

rhe lal ratories are located in one end on 
the second floor with a lecture room near by. 
In the ither end are the bookkeeping room and 


pewriting room of the commerce depart- 


are six recitation rooms on this 
floor and the main study hall and library. All 
recita rooms have east or west exposure 
ind eC] portion of windows area to floor area 


ely one 


to four. 


r the boys and for the girls are 


ated to the front stairways on the first 
ind a rs, while toilets and lavatories 
r the tw sexes are in rooms at the end of 
ie Tront corridors on all three floors. By this 
rl here is no waste space at the ends 
ridors. The radiators throughout the 

th the exception of the auditorium 
um, are on the exterior walls 

d | estos lined shields in front of them 
Br idmitted to the rooms from the 
“ape the radiators by means of glass 
del The foul air ducts are in the in- 
terior The indirect system is used in 


m and the gymnasium 


Laconia reorganized her school system this 
year on the six-six plan and has at the present 
time in this new building 600 pupils in grades 
With the additional 
facilities provided by the proposed athletic field 
Laconia will have a school plant in which her 
citizens right to deal of 
pride. 


seven to twelve inclusive. 


have a take a great 











Philip S. Avery, Architect, 


Boston, Mass. 


—Hibbing, Minn. The board of education 
has decided to stand by its former decision to 
make the tax levy for 1924 purposes on the 
basis of the new census. The board was in- 
formed that it could not make a levy on the 
basis of the new census but that the old 1920 
census must be used. A suit is threatened to 
determine the legality of the law governing the 
tax levy. 
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Twelve Years of School Building Ventilation 


D. D. Kimball, Member A. S. M. E. and A. S. H. & V. E., Member, New York State Commission on Ventilation. 


On Wednesday, January twelfth, 1912, the 
entire day’s session of the American Society of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers’ Convention 
was given over to the consideration of the prob- 
lems of ventilation and the then existing stand- 
ards thereof. A widespread announcement of 
this meeting had brought together many Ven- 
tilating Scientists, 
others interested in this problem. 


Engineers, Doctors, and 
This meeting 
apparently marked the beginning of recent in 
vestigations and studies of ventilation, and 
from it came the idea which shortly developed 
into the New York State Commission on Ven- 
tilation (which will hereinafter be referred to ae 
the “Ventilation C 

The that time 
thought to require investigation were listed in 
a paper by the Writer, as follows: 

1. Volume of air. 

9 


mmission.” ) 


problems of ventilation at 


Temperature, and, 3—Variations of Tem 
perature. 

4. Humidity. 

5. Air Movement. 


6. Heating of the air. 


7. Cooling of the air. 
8. Dust. 


9. Organic matter. 
10. Chemistry of the air. 


11. Relation of ventilation to exercise and 
work. 
12. Method of determining the effect of ven- 


tilation and its different elements upon the in 
dividual. 

Inasmuch as the above list embraces substan- 
tially the field of ventilation, and the interven- 
ing period has witnessed a most fruitful period 
of study and investigation of this subject, it is 
interesting to note and record developments 
during this time and to attempt to appraise the 
present status of school building ventilation. 

Air Volume 

From the earliest beginning of school build- 
ing ventilation to the present time thirty cubic 
been the 
universally accepted standard of air supply. It is 
not by accident that there has been a general 
agreement upon this figure by Barry, Dresslar, 
Morrison, Carpenter, Allen, Woolbridge, Rafter, 
Shaw, Bowler, and other investigators, nor is it 
reasonable to assume that there has been a blind 
“follow the leader” method 


feet of air per minute per pupil ha 


of formulating the 


many state laws requiring this standard. 
Neither does it just happen that practically 


every engineer practicing ventilation, seeking 
minimum costs of installation, has adopted the 
thirty cubie foot standard. Occasional modifi- 
eations of this standard have been tried from 
time to time with a return in each case to the 
established standard. 

Whether the*volume of air supply be deter- 
mined as that required for the elimination of 
the heat and moisture given off by the pupils, 
as that required to maintain a certain CO, 
standard to assure thorough room areation, or 
to assure a proper air movement throughout the 
schoolroom, the facts point conclusively to the 
need of thirty cubic feet per minute per pupil. 

It must be granted that a supply of thirty 
cubic feet of air per minute per pupil does not 
of itself constitute or assure good 
ventilation 


schoolroom 
factors in ven- 
None- 
the-less experience has conclusively shown that 
reduced volumes of air supply and failures in 
ventilation have gone hand in hand. 


for there are other 
tilation quite as important as air supply. 


The writer, having investigated and experi- 
mented with air supplies of seven to thirty cubic 


feet, and having designed one hundred and fifty 


publie school ventilating systems, has been 


forced to the conclusion that in proportion as 
the air supply is reduced below thirty cubic feet 
per minute per pupil successful operation of the 
ventilation Variable 
temperatures, areas of high temperature, stag- 


system is endangered. 
nant areas, insufficient aeration, odors, and gen- 
eral dissatisfaction are the accompaniments of 
reduced air quantities. 
perimental work or 


No data on either ex- 
practical installations are 
available to show that the general application 
of a less volume of air will give satisfactory 
ventilation in the Nor with the 
most modern method of installation is there any 


classroom. 


substantial premium put upon a reduction of 
air quantities. 
Temperature 

Temperature is not an independent factor of 
ventilation but is intimately related to, or 
affected by, humidity, air motion, and other fac- 
tors. As reported by the Ventilation Commis- 
sion » 

“It is quite impossible from the records of this 
study to determine upon one temperature as the 
optimum for comfort in schoolrooms. The 
nearest that we can come to a standard is to 
express it as a range above which it is usually 
too warm and below which it is usually too cool. 
The sensation of temperature is influenced by 
season, by weather, both existing and immedi- 
ately preceding, by the previous habits of the 
individual with regard to room temperature, by 
humidity and by air movement.” 

None-the-less it is desirable that there should 
be a governing standard of temperature, and 
there is a clear indication that temperatures in 
excess of 68° are associated with discomfort, a 
lessened physical efficiency, and an increase in 
respiratory diseases, while the proportion of 
complaints of poor ventilation increase in com- 
pany with the rise in In general 
the with a tem- 
perature below 68°, except in the case of window 


temperature. 
evidence is against comfort 
ventilated schoolrooms in which a temperature 
one to two degrees lower is associated with the 
greatest comfort. Sixty-eight degrees may well 
be regarded as the proper temperature standard 
for schoolrooms. The Ventilation Commission 
declares, “that 68 degrees is a critical tempera- 
ture as regards both comfort and susceptibility 
to respiratory disease.” 
Variation of Temperature 

Undoubtedly a literally unvarying tempera- 
ture over a long continued period lacks the 
stimulating and invigorating effect of a variable 
temperature, but whether during the period of a 
school session any greater variation in tempera 
ture than that customarily found is necessary 
The automatic 
temperature control thermostat customarily em- 
ployed in schoolrooms control the 


temperature within a range of two degrees (one 


or desirable may be questioned. 
serves to 


degree above and one degree below the point at 
which the thermostat is set) and this seems to 
be as variation of i 


great a temperature as 18 


satisfactory. Any greater variation in tempera- 
ture than this should be to a lower temperature 
for a brief period and may well occur during 
brief calisthenics periods with open windows. 
Humidification 

The exhaustive study of this subject 
recorded is that made by the Ventilation Com- 
mission, which is treated in detail in the report 


of the The 


along extensive 


most 


Commission. first experiments 
this and carefully 
controlled laboratory experiments. The result- 


ing conclusion of the Commission is expressed 


line were 


as follows: 

“With regard to the problem of relative 
humidity, it is obvious that a high moisture con- 
tent combined with high temperature must 
always be harmful, since the effect of a humid 
atmosphere is to decrease the heat loss from 
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the body by evaporation. The specific harmful 
influence of unduly low humidity which has been 
postulated by various writers upon ventilation 
has, on the other hand, not been apparent in our 
investigations.” 

The Commission found nothing to substanti- 
ate the oft-repeated assertion that a dry atmos- 
phere makes for nervousness. 

An equally elaborate and carefully controlled 
series of experiments in schoolrooms with and 
without humidification were later carried on, 
the result of which is thus summed up in the 
words of the Commission: 

“It is clear from these results that the differ- 
ence in atmospheric conditions between the dry 
and humidified rooms exerted no appreciable 
effect upon the mental work and progress of the 
children. 

“No significant difference was apparent in the 
physical development of the two groups or in 
the proportion of physical defects observed at 
the beginning and end of the experiments. 

“From such information as is available in this 
study, there is no indication that humidification 
lessons the prevalence of respiratory illness.” 

On the other hand nothing was developed by 
the Ventilation Commission to indicate any- 
thing harmful in humidification so that the 
matter may be said to rest upon personal choice 
or opinion until some scientific data can be pro- 
duced to substantiate the claims of the harmful- 
ness of dry schoolroom air, or, of the benefits of 
humidification. 

Available data indicates that approximately 
half of the school buildings erected during the 
last five years have been provided with means of 


humidification.’ 
Air Movement 

That literally still air, regardless of its chem- 
ical and physical qualities, makes for discomfort 
within a short period of time is now a thor- 
oughly established fact. of the 
schoolroom in which no movement, or 
practically no movement, of the air quickly be- 


Any portion 
there is 
comes a area” and uncomfortable. 
Air motion, within the limitations of “drafts,” 
for the the heat and 
moisture eliminations from the human body. It 
was demonstrated during the work of the Venti- 


“stagnant 


is essential removal of 


lation Commission that is was possible to move 
even thirty or more cubic feet of air per minute 
per pupil through a classroom uniformly but so 
slowly as to arouse frequent complaints of dull- 
The method of 
ing and exhausting air into and from the school- 
room, with the location of fresh air and exhaust 
registers, to 
therefore 


ness and stagnation. introdue- 


later made, 
important factor in 4 
school building ventilating installation. 

It is the 
movement” 


which reference is 


becomes an 
presence of this element of “ait 
that is frequently referred to 48 
‘life’ in the air in a well ventilated room, aif 
movement that is still not a draft, for drafts 
Nothing in venti- 
is now regarded as more essential than 


must, of course, be avoided. 
lation 
air movement. This and a properly controlled 
temperature are, indeed, the two most important 
factors in good ventilation. 
Heating of the Air 

It is no longer contended that air 
enough to be used in the ventilation of a school 
room may be rendered in any degree less health 
ful because of being heated to the temperature 
required for ventilation purposes, that is, by 
coming into contact with metal surfaces contain 


clean 


ing low pressure steam as used in echool build- 
ing heating. 
Cooling of the Air 
This subject does not enter into the field of 
schoolroom ventilation, but specifically relates © 


the industrial field and to sooupied 


auditoria 


Study now in progress by John R. MeLure 
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during the summer season. Theatre cooling in- 
stallations are developing rapidly. 
Dust 

There is no more justification for using dusty 
air for ventilation purposes than there is for 
using dirty water for drinking purposes. The 
air should be clean at all times. It is a matter 
of decency in the schoolroom just as is bathing 
with the individual. None-the-less it is clear 
that the relative importance of dust in the 
schoolroom air has frequently been over-empha- 
sized. The air in the average home of the care- 
ful housekeeper contains dust, but such dust is 
of an entirely harmless nature. Air of a similar 
quality used in the schoolroom ventilating sys- 
tem is equally harmless. 

That the best and cleanest air available 
should always be used for the ventilation of the 
schoolroom is manifest, and therefore the air 
supply should never be taken from, or from the 
direction of, a street, driveway, or playcourt; it 
should in any case be taken in at an elevation of 
at least twenty feet, and preferably from the 
roof level, unless taken in through an opening 
which faces upon 


an extensive grassed area. 


Odorous surroundings must always be avoided. 


Filtration of the air is generally required, is 
always desirable, and air washing is a most 
efficient means of air filtration. 

Air intakes conforming with these require- 
meet all practical ventilation re- 
quirements. Air thus obtained will carry no 
bacteria 


on 
ments wWhli 


menace. This was clearly demon- 
strated by investigations made by the Ventila- 
tion Commission, and by the previous studies of 
Prof. Winslow and Prof. Baskerville in the 
New York City schools. 

Organic Matter from the Breath or Body 

The theory that the air of an oceupied apart- 
ment, or respired air, contained or accumulated 
a harmful chemical constituent emanating from 
the lungs has been disproved and is no longer 
entertained. 

Chemistry of the Air 

Oxygen, carbon dioxide, and moisture are the 
elements of the air which are of general interest 
within the field of ventilation. In a ventilated 
apartment the proportion of oxygen is never 
noticeably lessened, and carbon dioxide is never 
accumulated to a degree that is of itself of any 
moment. The latter may serve only to indicate 
the extent of ventilation or air diffusion. Mois- 
ture (humidity) has already been discussed. 

Ozone 

At various times ozone has been put forward 
as a panacea for all of the ills of ventilation 
but never with the same measure of aggressive- 
It is claimed that 
ozone eliminates odors, destroys bacteria, and 
improves the health of the pupils in the school- 
room. 


ness as at the present time. 


In this discussion it must be clearly borne in 


mind that we are dealing exclusively with ozone 


as applied to, or associated with, the ventilation 
of schoolrooms, that we are thus dealing with 
ozone in concentrations of less than one-half 
part (probably one-hundredth part) ozone per 


million 


parte of air. greater concentrations 


being admittedly objectionable. 


The advocates of the use of ozone in ventila 


tion, whik frequently estimating the propor 
tion of ozone to be used as one-half part ozone 
per 1 n parts air, also state that the amount 
of ne should be so limited that it can not be 
detected by the sense of smell. Hill and 
Aeber ive demonstrated that one-eighth f 
this quant ty of ozone may be readily detected, 
with irt ozone per hundred million parts 
ur a6 mount which may be detected by some 
pe 

\ ore a properly designe d. well installed, 
and illy operated school building venti- 
lating tem will, without the aid of ozone, 
prevent e accumulation of noticeable odors. 
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This is true whether the air supply be taken 
directly from out of doors or whether a recircu- 
lation ventilating system be used. In the much 
more difficult problem of ventilating large audi- 
toria, too, entire freedom from odors may be 
secured with recirculating ventilating systems 
without ozonizing equipment. This is being 
accomplished daily in theatres which are some- 
times occupied by five to six thousand people. 

It is still a debated question whether ozone 
really destroys or merely masks odors. Hence, 
while ozone might be utilized for the destruc- 
tion of odors in an unventilated or poorly ven- 
tilated space there is no reason or justification 
for its use as a deodorizer in a properly ven- 
tilated schoolroom. 

The Ventilation experimented 
with ozone and reported the following result: 

“Altogether we studied the effect of ozone on 
nineteen different school days. The concentra- 
tion was varied from a point at which the ozone 
could be barely detected to a point where its 
presence was very marked, amounting to from 
0.004 to 0.009 parts per million. On 33 school 
sessions when ozone was used the air was free 
from odor on only four occasions. On seventeen 
occasions both the ozone odor and the body odor 
were noticeable. On six occasions the body 
odor only was apparent and on six other ses- 
sions only the ozone odor. The combination of 
the ozone with the body odor produced a sickish, 
sweetish effect, more distasteful than the body 
odor alone.” 

In a school building kept properly clean and 
properly ventilated 


Commission 


bacteria is an altogether 
this state- 


from a report 


negligible quantity. In support of 
following i8 quoted 
made by Prof. Winslow (Am. Jour. Pub. 
Health, Vol. 3, No. 2, 1913) of a study of the 
ventilation of New York City Schools. 

“The results obtained in regard to dust and 
bacteria seem to indicate that, so far as these 
suspended matters are concerned, the air in the 
New York Schools is in a satisfactory condi- 
tion, without any special measures of protection 
such as ozone disinfection or air washing. * * * 
It seems to the writer in view of these results, 
that the tests for ducts and bacteria in school- 
room air are of relatively minor practical im- 
portance except in cases of some special local 
pollution yielding results considerably in excess 
of those found in New York.” 


ment the 


At no time during the investigations of the 
New York Commission was there found any evi- 
dence of bacteria sufficient to warrant 
consideration thereof. 


a serious 
This subject of bacteria 
in air is a relative matter for even the best of 
our drinking water is not entirely free from 
bacteria. 

The claims made for the bacterial effect of 
ozone warrant examination. 

Ohlmiiller demonstrated that ozone in consid- 
erable strength was ineapable of killing dry bae- 
teria within the time-limits of his tests. 
Erlandsen and Sehwartz showed the falsity of 
the claim that the presence of free ozone means 
Hill 


and Flack showed that a concentration of ozone 


the absence of organie impurity in the air. 


as small as one part per million was irritating to 
the respiratory tract and that exposure for two 
hours to fifteen or twenty parts per million was 
not without risk to life They demonstrated 
that the respiratory metabolism was reduced by 
the inhalation of ozone. 

Sawyer reports (Jour. of A. M. A., Vol. 61, 

p. 1015) that Jordan and Carlson (Jour. A. M. 
A.. Vol. 61, page 1012), after an exhaustive 
study of ozone record the following among their 
conclusions : 
“a eoncentration of the gaseous’ products 
(ozone) sufficiently high to kill typhoid bacilli, 
staphylococci and streptococc}, dried on glass 
rods, in the course of several hours, will kill 
guinea-pigs in a shorter time. Therefore these 
products have no value as_ bactericides in 
breathable air.” 

“In view of the evidence already in existence, 
the hygienic value of ozone in room ventilation 
would be hardly worth considering were it not 
for the persistent and sometimes extravagant 
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claims made by the manufacturers and _ pro- 
moters of ozone generators. So far as the de- 
struction of bacteria is concerned, these claims 
have little or no foundation. Some bacteria are 
undoubtedly killed by ozone, especially if they 
are in a moist condition and are in contact for 
several hours with a current of ozone coming 
direct from the generator. Human beings are 
injuriously affected by amounts of ozone far 
less than are necessary to produce even this 
slight bactericidal effect, and there is no evi- 
dence for supposing that a quantity of ozone 
that can be tolerated by man has the least 
germicidal action. Certain odors are masked 
by ozone even in weak concentrations. Is such 
masking of odors, desirable and generally ad- 
vantageous? We think not. It seems to us 
that this is wrong in principle, and that ozone is 
being used, and will be used, as a crutch to bol- 
ster up poor ventilation systems. Ozone does 
not make ‘pure air’ any more than strong spices 
make pure food.” 

From a paper on the subject of ozone by 
Czaplewski (Cologne, 1913) are taken the fol- 
lowing quotations: 


“Sonntag was not able to prove a bactericidal 
effect with dry ozone, nor did Konrich get very 
encouraging results. Filter paper, dipped in 
bouillon cultures and dried, was exposed to the 
ozone in a glass vessel without becoming steril- 
ized. The same was true when the bacteria was 
dried on glass rods, thus bacteria are not killed 
by dry ozone. 

“As we need the oxygen in the air for our life 
processes, and as we can use the same only in 
the pure uncontaminated state from the outside, 
we must resort to the latter to supply our rooms 
with fresh air. The only safe method of obtain- 
ing this is an efficient ventilation installation, 
but since it is not always easy to obtain perfect 
ventilation, ozone has been used in many cases 
as a very helpful ally, and within a compara- 
tively short time there have been installed a 
large number of ozone ventilation plants.” 

Herein is the suggestion of the use of ozone 
to bolster up the defective ventilating plant. 
Manifestly ventilation by recirculation was not 
known to this author at the time of this writing. 

Konrich also obtained negative results with 
cultures dried on strips of filter paper and on 
glass rods. 


Froelich found some diminution in air bae- 
teria with strong ozone. 


Rideal required 500 parts ozone per million 
parts air for germicidal purposes. 

Milton W. Franklin (1914) reports that 
“efforts to disinfect occupied rooms have shown 
that ozone, in concentrations sufficient to pro- 
duce sterility of the cultures, is irritating to 
the mucous membranes of the respiratory tract 
and in fact will produce death in guinea pigs, 
but as pointed out above, sterilization of atmos- 
phere has little sanitary value and it must be 
remembered that no known method of room dis- 
infection can be practiced in the presence of 
room occupants. * * * The general evidence 
of laboratory experimentation seems to indicate 
that low concentrations of ozone, at least, have 
no consistently demonstrable action on dried 
bacteria, whether in cultures or floating in air. 

“So far as is definitely known the value of 
ozone in ventilation is not due to any beneficial 
effect upon the human economy.” 

Ludwig Van Kufer, (Berlin, 1913) 
on ozone as follows: 


remarks 


“An opinion is prevailing that ozone also has 
the power to kill germs and bacteria floating in 
the air. So far, a fully valid proof could not be 
shown to strengthen this point of view. At all 
events, it is very probable that ozone, highly 
concentrated, possesses a germicidal nature to 
a large degree, but this we can ignore, when 
ozone is utilized for ventilation purely.” 

Hill and Aeberly found that 2.1 to 8.3 parts 


ner milli n showed no bactericidal effects, nor 


even very much higher concentrations unless 
long continued 

As Franklin states there is no ree 
beneficial effect of ozone upon the 


human beings, and certainly not 


rd of any 
health of 
in the low con- 


centrations advocated for use in 


connection 
with school ventilation. Such results as have 
been claimed for ozone used in conjunction with 


ventilation have been and can be duplicated in 


eases where defective ventilation has been re- 
(See, The Public 


placed by proper ventilation. 
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Health Movement, Am. Acad. Pol. and Soc. 
Science, 1911). 

In view of the above citations there appears 
no justification for the expense of installation 
and operation of such an unnecessary piece of 
equipment as an ozonizer in a new school build- 
ing ventilating system. 

It is sometimes said that if ozone does not 
kill bacteria it inhibits the growth thereof. 
Assuming that 500 parts ozone per million parts 
air are required to assure bactericidal action 
(Rideal) is it reasonable to expect any action 
whatever, inhibiting or otherwise, 
teria with a one-hundredth 
part per million (within the limits of the sense 
of smell), or one-fifty-thousandth part of that 
required to kill bacteria ¢ 
teria of ozone as may, with comfort, be used in 


upon bac- 


concentration of 


Any effect upon bac- 


the ventilation of schools is yet to be proven. 
Even if this were proven there is ample justifi- 
cation for the belief that there does not exist 
the need of ozone as a bactericidal agent in an 
efficient ventilating system. 

When installed the ozonizer is usually placed 
at the inlet of the air washer. Thus located the 
water in the air washer absorbs more or less of 
the ozone and its further effect, if any, is de- 
batable. 

Data at hand indicates that considerably less 
than one per cent of new school buildings built 
within five years have been provided with ozon- 
izing equipment.* 

Methods of Determining the Effects of 
Ventilation 

Those interested in this subject will find a 
great deal of interest in the report of the Ven- 
tilation Commission. 

Some Essentials of Ventilation 

A careful analysis of the report of the Com- 
mission will clearly define the conviction of the 
Commission that the heating and the ventilat- 
ing functions of the heating and ventilating in- 
stallation should be, in just so far as possible, 
separate features of the installation. Mani- 
festly the “split” mechanical system only fully 
meets this requirement. Practice and 
join hands in this matter. The best results in 
heating and the best results in ventilation are 
thus secured. The writer has known of “blast” 


‘ 


theory 


systems which have been changed to “split” sys- 
tems by the addition of the direct radiation but 
has never heard of 
changed to a blast 
and the economy of 
pancy, and in retaining heat in the building 


a split system having been 
The 


preheating, before occu- 


system. convenience 


after school hours, as provided by the direct 
radiation, are very real. 

It is a much 
direct radiation into the classrooms, giving rise 
to excessively heated areas and interfering with 
a proper divorcing of the heating and the ven- 
tilating functions of the system. 


mistake, however, to put too 


Only enough 
direct radiation should be installed to counter 
balance the heat 
and windows, neglecting air change and infiltra 
tion for which the ventilation 
Hundreds of buildings 
demonstrate the soundness of this conclusion. 
A study now in progress by John R. MeLure, 
school 
cities over the entire country shows that of 349 
typical new buildings built since 1918, but 39 
are equipped with the “all-blast” system. 
Ninety per cent of these new buildings are 
equipped with the “split” this in the 


being substantial evidence 


losses through outside walls 


will provide. 


school thus equipped 


of new buildings distributed among 64 


system, 
opinion of the writer, 
that this has been found the most satisfactory. 

The best reason offered, so far as known, for 
the advocacy of the installation of the “blast” 
system is that it necessitates the operation of 
the ventilating heat is re- 
quired. Such an argument is manifestly weak 
and presupposes a lack of intelligence or inter- 


system whenever 


Study now in progress by John R. MeLure 
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est upon the part of the school board in the wel- 
fare of the children under their care. The 
“blast” system is inherently weak in provision 
for preheating and after-heating, and is more 
expensive in operation in the items of fuel and 
electric current. 

A second conclusion which may be justifiably 
drawn from a study of the report of the Ventila- 
tion Commission is that the type of heating and 
ventilating plant installed should be that which 
will render the control of the volume and the 
temperature of the air supply to each classroom 
entirely independent of any other classroom in 
the building. Manifestly this requirement can- 
not be met when a trunk duct system of air dis- 
tribution is utilized, i. e., one which distributes 
air of the same temperature to every room. 

The report of the commission suggests two 
means of accomplishing this result: the win- 
dow ventilating system, and the individual duct 
split system. The Unit Ventilating System, in- 
troduced since the date of the Commission’s in 
vestigations, also accomplishes this result. 

Window Ventilation 

A clearly defined method of window ventila- 
tion, it should be emphasized, was referred to by 
the Ventilation Such a system 
must be as intelligently installed as a mechani- 
cal system. 


Commission. 


There is a tendency to term any 
system utilizing the windows as a source of air 
supply, a “window ventilating system,” when in 
reality the most of such systems are not ven- 
tilating systems at all. 

The success of the method of schoolroom ven- 
tilation by window inlets and gravity exhaust 
depends, as stated by the Ventilation Commis- 
sion (pp. 521 and 522), upon the fulfillment of 
certain essentials which may be summarized as 
follows: 

“(a) Radiators must be located beneath the 
windows and extend for the full width of the 
windows from which the air supply is derived. 
These radiators, because much larger than those 
customarily installed in ordinary plenum Ssys- 
tems, should be either automatically controlled 
by intermediate acting thermostats or equipped 
with fractional or modulating hand-controlled 
valves, placed at the top of the supply end of the 
radiator. Even when automatic control is in- 
cluded it is best to supplement it by the pro- 
vision of hand control as well; and standard 
metal radiator shields are desirable to protect 
the pupils nearest the radiators from excessive 
heat. It is to be noted that the use of inter- 
mediate acting thermostats or modulating hand- 
controlled valves presupposes the use of a vapor 
or vacuum steam heating system. 

“(b) Deflecting boards of some satisfactory 
type should be placed at the bottom of the win- 
dows. Devices which include small box-like 
openings, and devices which involve the use of 
filtering screens of various types are undesir- 
able. 

“A plane glass deflector one foot high is 
fairly satisfactory, but the best results may be 
obtained by the use of curved vane deflectors 
which secure the most equable distribution of 
the air. The windows in the use of this method 
should open from the bottom and not from the 
top. 

“(c) Exhaust ducts having a total area of 
not less than 8 square feet for an ordinary 
schoolroom should be provided on the wall oppo- 
site the windows. These exhaust openings 
should be conveniently dampered so that their 
area may be adjusted to varying weather condi- 
tions. The exhaust ducts should be carried up 
through the interior of the building so as to 
avoid chilling and the tendency to back drafts 
should be further reduced by placing an aspir- 
ating cowl on the opening of the roof and per- 
haps by placing heating coils in the exhaust 


duct. 
“(d) The schoolroom should not be over- 
crowded. The successful results reported by us 


with this method of ventilation have been ob- 
tained with a cubic space allowance of 250 cubic 
feet per second grade child (39 children in an 
ordinary schoolroom) and with a cubic space 
allowance of 310 cubic feet per sixth grade child 
(31 children in an ordinary schoolroom). 

“(e) A large thermometer with 68 degrees 
F. clearly indicated as a danger point should be 
displaved in a prominent position on the 
teacher’s desk.” 


The writer dissents with the proposal to 
supply hand control as well as automatic control 
to the radiators. 

It has been the subject of practical observa- 
tion that a favorably located school building 
of small or moderate size, constructed upon 
plans to which the required system of exhaust 
flues are adaptable, placed in the hands of be- 
lievers and enthusiasts in window ventilation, 
with constant and thorough supervision, with 
all other conditions favorable, will undoubtedly 
give splendid results in ventilation by this 
method, largely in proportion as watchful super- 
vision is maintained. Such satisfactory results 
are the subject of the testimony of competent 
observers. 

The difficulties with window ventilation lay in 
the practical application thereof and in ite day 
in and day out use. , 

It will be recalled that a less prevalence of 
respiratory diseases was found by the Commia- 
sion in the window ventilated schoolrooms, upon 
which fact has been based much of the recent 
advocacy of window ventilation. On this sub- 
ject, however, the Commission has this to say 
(page 439): 

“If fan rooms were customarily kept at tem- 
peratures below 68 degrees it is entirely possible 
that respiratory illness would be no greater than 
in, window rooms at the same temperature.” 

That is, high temperatures are associated 
with excessive respiratory diseases, hence 68 de- 
grees should be the maximum temperature of 
the schoolroom. The same point is again made 
in the report (page 435) in the following words: 

“It would appear, then, that so long as the 
room temperature does not average over 68 de- 
grees F. there is little difference to be noted so 
far as respiratory illness is concerned, between 


the naturally ventilated and the fan ventilated 
rooms.” 


Again (on page 433) occure this statement: 

“A modern form of mechanical ventilation 
with high temperatures is associated with more 
respiratory sickness than occurs in naturally 
ventilated rooms with gravity exhaust. On the 
other hand, fan ventilation, lacking many 
modern features, as in Public School 147, is 
associated with less respiratory illness than 
occurs in naturally ventilated rooms.” 

The operation of the window ventilation sys- 
tem assumes that the windows shall be kept open 
to provide a source of air supply and the radia- 
tor must be 
tent of the 


controlled with relation to the ex- 
heat is 
supplied by the radiator the less the window 
may be opened and the less ventilation there 
will be. The proper balance of heat and window 
opening requires constant attention and imposes 
upon the 


window opening. As less 


duties which are 
which are the first to be 
Only when the interest, enthusiasm 
and attention of the teachers are obtained, while 


busy teacher 


extraneous and 


neglected. 


constant supervision is maintained to aseure the 
continuance thereof, and when other conditions 
are favorable, will the use of the window ven- 
tilating system be found to be practical. 

In the case of a certain school recently visited 
which was equipped with the approved type of 
window ventilating system there was found but 
one open window in the entire building. Thus 
the building was entirely without ventilation. 
This condition is frequently found to exist, and 
often in spite of the fact that the principal may 
be an enthusiastic advocate of window ventila- 
tion. Such conditions constitute a reversion to 
those practices of thirty years or more ago 
which brought about the development of me 
chanical ventilation for school buildings. 

The window ventilating system may not be 
used in buildings surrounded by dusty streets 
or in buildings subjected to odorous surround- 
ings, and buildings subjected to strong prevail- 
ing winds upon one side are necessarily deficient 
in ventilation on the opposite side. “Back 
drafts” are frequent occurrences. 


(Continued on Page 140) 
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Progress Made by the School System of Norfolk, 


Virginia 


Leah C. Haller, Secretary of the Norfolk School Board. 


The school 


taken 


system of the City of Norfolk has 
a decided stride forward in its develop 
ment by the 
basis. 


of tw 


reorganization of the 6-3-3 plan 
This was made possible by the erection 
buildings used as junior high schools, 
serve the and the 


one to eastern 


sections of the city. 


one western 

During the last five years the Norfolk system 
has grown from one high and eighteen elemen- 
buildings for white children and one 


tary scnool 


high and seven elementary school buildings for 
the colored children to one senior high, two 
junior high and 24 elementary schools to care 


for the white and one high and ten elementary 
schools for the 
enrollment 


ch ldre n. 


children, with an in- 
13,000 in 1918, to 
Of the original centers, eight 
have been enlarged during this period, thereby 
greatly increasing the seating capacity. 


colored 
crease in from 
ZU 000 


Three years ago the course of the growth of 
the city that the white elementary 
schools operated with part-time sessions in some 
and the high facilities were 
inadequate to properly house the children ap 
plying for admission. 
given to tl 


was such 


sections, 


school 


A city-wide study was 
is overcrowded condition to determine 
the best method of relieving the congestion. 


After making a survey of developments in 


ther localities and giving due consideration 
to all of the loeal conditions involved, it was 
decided that the erection of two large junior 
high gs i00ls with seating capacity of about 
2,900 ld be the best solution of the problem 


ited to the schools for the white children. 
ol buildings it seemed would care for 


puy of the two upper grades of the ele- 
mentat schools and the first year of the high 
cn 
In the summer of 1921 the construction of 
the € buildings was begun. The contract for 
—. bulding to be known as the William H. 


inior high school, located in the east- 
of the city, according to the design 


of Messrs. Peebles and Ferguson, architects of 
Norfolk, was let on July 6. Two months later 
the the contract for the 
erection of the James Blair junior high school, 
as designed by Messrs. Calrow and Wreen, 
architects, also of Norfolk. Both of these 
schools were completed and ready for occupancy 
at the beginning of the 1923- 


school board signed 


} session. 

The general plans and exterior views of the 
two junior high school buildings are shown in 
illustrations. A brief de 
scription of each building follows: 

William H. Ruffner Junior High School 

The site upon which 
was very low. 


the accompanying 


this school was erected 
The boiler room and gymnasium, 


below 


2 rad ’ 


usually in part 
kept on higher levels. 


were necessarily 


' fovies «? *c mae 
@ tepi tote 3s ‘ boot 
S stace 6 tourt 

















The site fronts on one of the city parks and 
this permitted an orientation of the building 
so that the halls could run truly north and 
south and all classrooms have either east or west 
exposure. 

The design was determined by the condition 
that it simple, 
attractive structure, satisfying all the demands 
of the best modern school practice, but without 
expense for undue ornamentation. 


was desired to construct a 


The building readily divides itself into three 
units: (1) the instruction portion; 
(2) the auditorium; (3) the service portion. 


essential 


The instruction portion is a simple rectangu- 
lar unit composed of a central hall with the 
teaching accommodations and secondary rooms 


on either side 
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The auditorium, accommodating 1,060, is at 
its lowest point at the grade level, the usual 
rise to the floor determining the height of the 
entrance The auditorium is readily 
accessible from the instruction portion of the 
building, yet, it stands free, being lighted and 
ventilated on three 


steps. 


sides. Incidentally, it is 
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used not only for school purposes, but for gen- 
eral entertainments, and is so located that when 
used for these purposes, it can be isolated from 
the other part of the school as a separate unit. 
said to begin at 
with the boiler room, and ex- 
tends upward with the cafeteria and kitchen on 


The service portion may be 
the lowest level 











the next level, then the locker and shower rooms 
and then the gymnasium above. This arrange- 
ment gives satisfactory light and ventilation to 
these portions of the building. 

The gymnasium has the unusual advantage 
of being lighted and ventilated by large win- 
dows on all four sides. It is devised by motor 
operated steel shutters so that it can be used 
in separate sections for boys and girls, or as 
one complete unit. Complete shower and locker 
equipment is provided for both boys and girls. 

The building is designed to accommodate 
1,200 pupils. It is planned without special ref- 
erence to extension, and as it stands is a com- 
plete unit. 

It is heated by steam, the split system of 
direct radiation in the room to supply heat and 
warm air for ventilation through ducts located 
in the “breathing walls”. on each side of the 
corridor. 

The construction is that of a steel frame with 
metal lumber joists, fireproof throughout. 

The structure, including architects’ fees, cost 
$604,630.59. The equipment cost approximately 
$70,000. 

James Blair Junior High School 

The site in this case lay between two streets 
running from northwest to southeast, and was 
of such that the orientation was 
fixed so that the classrooms were lighted from 
the northeast and southwest. 


dimensions 


The ground water level was about four feet 
below the street level so that all floors of the 
socalled basement, except the boiler pit, were 
kept above the street grade. 

Cost was also in this case an important con- 
sideration, and, while the location of the build- 
ing demanded a certain degree of architectural 
ornamentation, this element was conservatively 
treated. 

The main portion of the building 


, a rectangle 
four stories in height, 


administra- 
rooms, and 
each side of 
termi- 

The 
base ment of this portion of the building ho ises 


contains the 
tion section, classrooms, offices, rest 
toilets. These located on 
through halls, the first floor, 
nating in exterior steps down to grade. 


are 
that, on 
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the lunch 


some of the 


] ] 
hcKer rooms, and 


bath and 


units of the manual training and 


room, 
domestic science de partments. 
Extending building is the 
This is so designed that 
solated from the school and used for 


from the main 


7 ° 
aud rium section. 
ma i 


; 


entertainments. This auditorium 
seats twelve hundred people, and is equipped 
witl complete stage switchboard, projection 
booth and other electrical appliances, fitting it 
for f 


r use tor school or amateur theatrical exhihi- 


tions. ‘The space is day lighted on three sides 


ind has its independent System of ventilation. 
Che rear wing also contains the boilers and 
mechar 
e eal plant and the coal storage space. 
Or h side of the rear wing are one-story 
inits. ‘That to the east houses the girls’ gym- 
nasium and certain portions of the domestic 
acier 


lepartments, while that to the west 











Peebles & 











Ferguson, Architects, Norfolk 


contains the boys’ gymnasium and a woodwork- 
ing shop. The gymnasiums are each 50’x70’, 
well lighted and ventilated, and provided with 
exterior independent entrances at grade, so that 
they may be used for community athletic work. 

This building is designed to accommodate, at 
present, about twelve hundred pupils, but pro- 
vision has been made for future extension, in 
order to afford additional accommodations for 
from five to six hundred children. 

A split system of heating and ventilation has 
also been used in this building. Independent 
ventilating fans are provided for the auditorium 
and the two gymnasiums. 

The construction is fireproof and is reinforced 
concrete throughout. 

The cost of this structure, ineluding archi- 
tects’ fees, was $629,257.81 and its equipment 
cost approximately $70,000. 
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The Size of Classrooms 


W. C. McGinnis, Superintendent of Schools, Revere, Mass. 


How large should a classroom be? This is a 
question which has received considerable atten- 
tion during the last few years. How large a 
class should a teacher have to teach? This is a 
question which has been discussed more or less 
for twenty years. 

There has been a tendency during very recent 
years for superintendents to recommend to 
school boards that the size of classrooms in new 
buildings be smaller than in the older buildings. 
The given for the superintendents’ 
recommendations are that small classes do 
better school work than large classes; that it is 
customary to fill classes to capacity; and that 
in order to make it impossible to foist more than 
forty pupils on a teacher the maximum seating 
capacity of a room should be kept at forty. 
School boards usually agree with the superin- 
tendent as to the desirability of small classes 
and add another consideration which often leads 
them to favor small size classrooms. If it has 
been decided to build an eight, a twelve, or a 
sixteen classroom schoolhouse the building will 
cost less if built on a forty pupil capacity plan 
than if on a 48 pupil capacity plan. 

The great majority of superintendents and 
teachers believes that more efficient work is done 

This belief 
parents and 
Prominent educators in all 
parts of the country have repeatedly gone on 


reasons 


in small classes than in large ones. 
is practically universal 


people in general. 


among 


record as favoring small classes on the ground 
that more efficient results are obtained in the 
small class. Officials connected with various 
state departments of education have advocated 
small classes, and them have recom- 
mended a smaller classroom unit for the sake of 
efficiency in results of teaching and economy in 
schoolhouse construction. 

The ancients believed the earth was flat. This 
belief was not based on scientific knowledge but 
was a universal opinion. 


some of 


Everyone believed it 
because they had been taught that it was so. 
With few teachers believe that 
small classes produce more efficient results, and 
they are very positive in their views. I] 


exceptions 


have 
been told frequently that it is unreasonable to 
suppose that 
exist among 


a great body of opinion should 
an educated, well trained, and ex- 


perienced class of workers, such as_ teachers, 
unless it were based on fact, and that the 
opinion regarding the relation of the size of the 
class to the efficiency of the results is so uni- 
versal and so nearly unanimous that it should 
be accepted as a sound educational theory which 
has proved itself to be correct in practical appli- 
eation through the experience of teachers. 
Later in this article it will be shown that the 
theory does not prove true in practice. If it 
does not hold true when tested in actual prac- 
tice, then, it is mere opinion. 

Probably the conditions under which teachers 
receive their professional training explains to a 
considerable extent their preference for small 
classes and their opinion that classes should be 
small. In nearly all teacher training institu- 
tions the number of pupils available for practice 
teaching is small, and the number of prospective 
teachers 


in training is large. Therefore it is 


necessary to have small classes. Teachers re- 
ceive their practice teaching with small groups. 
The normal schools have made a virtue of neces- 
sity and emphasize their belief in the desira- 
bility of the small class. 

The size of classes varies greatly in the cities 
of the United States, although 
authorities accepted thirty pupils as the 
largest number that should be in a elass. In 
1920 the United States Bureau of Edueation re- 
ported (Bonner, H. R. Bulletin 1920, No. 24) 
for 1932 cities with populations of over 2500. 
This report shows the largest number of pupils 
per class to be “over sixty” and the smallest 
fourteen. The 1922 report of a committee of 
the National Education Association reported on 
726 cities having populations of 25,000 or more 


educational 
h ive 


and found conditions about the same as reported 
by the Bureau of Education. The size of 
classes varies greatly within a single city and 
also within a single school. In Los Angeles the 
elementary school classes range from fifteen to 
54 pupils. In Revere, Mass. (1923 
classes ranges from 28 to 48. 
Enough studies of class size and efficiency 
30 that the data available 
evidence is 


the size of 


have been conducted 
is reliable. The strongly against 
the theory that small classes do better work. 
On the ire that 


whole the econelusions the size 
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of the class up to 45 or 48 pupils has no relation 
to the quality of the work. 

Rice in 1896 tested six thousand pupils in 
arithmetic and eight thousand in language. He 
found that “there is no relationship between the 
size of the class and the results.” Elliot in 1914 
tested forty classes in arithmetic, English com- 
position, spelling, and penmanship. His experi- 
ment showed that the smaller classes did not do 
work superior to that of the large classes. Elliot 
says, “The results show no correlation between 
class size and attainment.” Harlan in 1915 
tested 675 classes using the Courtis arithmetic 
tests. He found that large classes (36 to 45 
pupils) made the best records. 

Bachman in 1915 made a study of the annual 
promotions and found that the percentage of 
pupils promoted is practically the same for 
classes of all sizes up to fifty. Elliott in 1914 
found the same thing true in his study and 
states that “there is no relationship of signifi- 
cance between size of classes and the number of 
promotions.” 

Breed and McCarthy in 
experiment in spelling with 82 classes. 


1916 earried on an 
They 
used un form methods of daily drill and testing. 
Their large classes had an average enrollment 
of 45 and the 


ment of 27. The large classes showed greater 


small classes an average enroll- 


achievement than the smaller ones. 

Stevenson in 1922 compared the achievement 
of pupils in large classes with that of pupils in 
small classes. In his experiment large classes 
ranged in size from 42 to 54 and small classes 
from 33 to 45. He found no significant differ- 
ences in achievement between small classes and 
large classes. 

In 1920 the writer made a study of the promo- 
tion rate of all classes, grades one to eight inelu- 
sive, in Bellows Falls, Vermont, for a period of 
five years from September, 1914, to June, 1919. 
The rate of promotion did not vary according 
The size of classes of an in- 
dividual teacher varied from year to year. A 
fourth grade teacher, for instance, had a small 


to size of classes. 


There 
was no significant difference in the percentage 


class one year and a large class the next. 


of pupils promoted in the small and large 
classes by the same teacher. 

The promotions of elementary and junior 
high school pupils in Revere in June, 1922, 


showed no significant difference between the 
rate of promotion in small and large classes. 
The size of classes ranged from twenty to fifty 
pupils and the total number of pupils involved 
was 6709. 

In the fall of 1916 the writer tested 600 ele- 
mentary pupils in arithmetic using the Courtis 
standard tests. Class size had no evident effect 
The same pupils were tested 
again in the spring of 1917 under the same con- 


on achievement. 


(Continued on Page 140) 
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BOSSIER HIGH SCHOOL, BOSSIER CITY, LA. E. F. Nield, Architect, Shreveport, La 


\ SOUTHERN HIGH SCHOOL room are fireproof. This arrangement makes space was used for sh wwer baths. The outside 
> vy Ka S Se : or , ; : ; > ; 
R. V. Kerr, upt. of Schools, Bossier, La. the building practically flreproot and can be entrances to the shower baths enable the chil 
Jossier t loeated on th wosite ban \f , +} . 1 . > . ° . . 5 . 

B City, located on the opposite bank of — puilt much cheaper than a fireproof building dren to reach the toilets without goir 


ha through 


Red River from Shreveport, is one of Louisi- 





























: throughout. The contract price, including the the corridors. 
ana’s most rapid growing towns. Its popula-  arehitect’s commission, was $137,000. On the first floor there are nine classrooms 
‘ has almost doubled within the past three The lower floor and the baleony of the audi baths, auditorium, principal’s office, teachers’ 
— This remarkble growth is due to its torium will seat approximately 750 people. The rest room, library, and toilets. The classrooms 
proximity to Shreveport and to the establishing unique feature about the auditorium is that on this floor are used for the lower elementary 
f several large manufacturing plants within here are no seats under the baleony. This grades. 
t rporate limits. The four railroads which 
serve the town give it ample railroad facilities. a 
The Arkansas-Natchitoches highway (running 
north and south) and the Vicksburg-Shreveport 
highway (running east and west) intersect at 
Bossier City. j 
In the early part of 1922 the citizens of the | 3 
t realized that the old frame building had i , 
served its usefulness and petitioned the paris ¢ 
(county ) school board to order an election for j } 
the purpose of issuing bonds to the amount of i 
$150,000. This election was held on the 18th — ‘ — 
day of February, 1922, and carried with but on r | 
PG Senge 4 See SS Se SS SS ‘ 
[he Bossier City high school was completed ° ASS-Room- 
si nber 1, 1923. It is a two-story, T-shaped " ADo° 00M : v } pees \ v ASS- ROOM * 
tr ! The corridors, steps, and boiier i hin prow 4 
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On the second floor there are eight class- 


f 
, 
_ 


rooms, a study hall, a laboratory, the balcony of 
the auditorium and the domestic science de- 
partment. The four end rooms on this floor 
ire used for the upper elementary grades, and 
the middle section constitutes the high school 
department. 











The laboratory is equipped with two Ke- 








vanee chemistry desks and four physics tables. 


This equipment will provide for sixteen pupils 


a. 


U 
ee eo 








y each in chemistry and physics. This equip- 
4 ment can be used for biology. 
sess «© © 7 2 ’ The cooking room contains five tables. Each 
= table accommodates four girls, making a total 
FIRST FLOOR PLAN, HIGH SCHOOL, BOSSIER CITY, LA. of twenty to the section. The sewing room is 
E. F. Nield, Architect, Shreveport, La 
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Economies in School Building Construction 


Paul C. Stetson, Superintendent of Instruction, Dayton, Ohio. 


If the experience in Dayton is at all typical, 
other cities are suffering from the effects of 
financial stringency. For comparatively few 
years, the Dayton board of education had 
enough money on which to operate the schools 
progressively and with some degree of ease so 
far as the future was concerned. Recently, 
however, we were confronted with a shortage 
in our funds. This has been due to a number 
of causes, all of them legitimate ones. Hand in 
hand with the decreased income of the board of 
education went an increase in the enrollment. 
It has been impossible for us to avoid overcrowd- 
ing the schools, although we are just complet- 
ing a three million dollar program. It became 
necessary for us, therefore, to find some way of 
relieving at least a portion of this congestion, 
and to do this at a minimum of expense. 

This paper is an attempt to show how one 
city has utilized, at small expense, old school 
buildings which might otherwise have been 
abandoned or destroyed. Every board of edu- 
cation in a growing city will find on its hands, 
sooner or later, several old buildings. This may 
come in several ways. When territory is an- 
nexed to a city, it not infrequently carries with 
it several old country school buildings which 
can be used for certain purposes. Again, an 
old building may become available through the 
changing of the character of certain districts. 
As the city grows, certain schools which for- 
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merly were crowded and which served useful 
purposes, may have to be wholly or partially 
abandoned. This has happened many times in 
every large city and has happened in Dayton 
auite recently. The building of a new building 
may make available an old building which the 
new one has displaced. If the new building is 
located on a different site, it should be possible 
to use the old building to good purpose. 
Examples of these three methods by which 
old buildings come into the possession of boards 
of education are illustrated in Dayton. As the 
city grew to the north, a country school was 
annexed which had not been in use for a num- 
ber of years, and after annexation the building 
continued idle. It consisted of three rooms— 
one large room upstairs and two small rooms 
downstairs. For a number of years we had felt 
the need of a pre-vocational school for girls. 
One had been conducted in the basement of 
a down-town high school and was not satisfac- 
tory from any point of view. After consid- 
erable study of the situation, it was felt that 
such a building could be remodeled for this 
purpose. It is called the Girls’ Pre-vocational 
School. To put this building in use required 











SCHOOL, DAYTON, OHIO. 


the installation of toilets, painting the inside 
of the building, and the installation of a com- 
plete domestic science equipment. This was 
done by our own construction department at a 
cost of $2,807.35. The accompanying photo- 
graphs show that it is the ordinary type of 
country school building, and the floor plans 
show that no partitions were taken out or put 
in, so that the work was done at a minimum 
expense. It is now accommodating eighty girls 
and is a most valuable part of our educational 
system. 

In the down-town section of our city, the 
board of education had two school buildings for 
which there was no longer any use, due to the 
fact that the district was occupied by garages, 
factories and small shops. It had been felt for 
some time that there was need for adequate 
space for our stock department and our con- 
struction department. These buildings are 
shown in the accompanying photographs. The 
construction department building was built 
about eighty years ago. The cost of fixing this 
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LOOR PLANS OF THE DAYTON NORMAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL, DAYTON, OHIO 

building for our use was only $361.02. The 
floor plans show the thoroughly simple arrange- 
ments of the rooms. 

The stock department of a city which has a 
purchasing agent who does all of the buying 
for the schools, becomes an increasingly im- 
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USEFUL FOR MANY YEARS TO COME. THE DAYTON NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL, DAYTON, 


OHIO. 
portant department. It is frequently difficult to ce 

find adequate housing space for such a depart- , oes , 

ment. The use of an old building solved this ' 

problem. 


partitions have been removed, making six large 


; — = -: ml oll —aell, 
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| BASEMENT OF THE DAYTON NORMAL TRAINING 
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| rooms. The office of the purchasing agent and 
his assistants was partitioned off and the super- 
visor of lunch rooms was given office space on 
the same floor. This was all done by our con- 


struction department at an expense of $1,811.44. 
DaoM | Both of these buildings are admirably adapted 
= S omiaetll S taaibenl 





to the use to which they were put, although 
they were no longer useful as school buildings. 
Should the board of education have to replace 
these buildings, they would find that the ex- 
aa ae pense of doing so would run into several hun- 
nihessiitaa dred thousands of dollars. On this same loca- 
tion the board of education erected a garage at 
an approximate cost of $5,000. In this garage 
are housed the cars of the construction depart- 
DB ment, trucks, etc. The remodeling of these two 
“| buildings gave for the construction department 

F 10,500 square feet of floor space and for the 











stock department 9,500 square feet of floor 
space. In the construction department build- 
ing we have a mill room, store rooms, drafting 











room for the architect, and offices for the super- 
intendent of construction. 


In the western portion of Dayton a new ele- 
mentary school was built which relieved an old 
four-room school which had come into posses- 





sion of the board of education by annexation, 
and which had for a number of years served 
as a small elementary school. For some time 
we had felt that we needed a building for a 
boys’ pre-vocational school. With the installa- 
sy! tion of some equipment, the four-room brick 
ae building and the frame building, which had for- 
merly been used as a kindergarten, were con- 








verted into a boys’ pre-vocational school. We 
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THE STOCK DEPARTMENT 


AND CONSTRUCTION DEPARTMENT BUILDINGS OF THE 


DAYTON SCHOOL BOARD 


each one accom 
modating thirty pupils, a lunch room where 
lunches are served to the boys every noon, a 
“tinkers’”’ shop where sheet metal work is ecar- 
ried on, and a woodworking shop where the 
activities usually conducted in such a shop are 
found. Practically all of the work of fixing 
up this building was done by the boys them- 
selves and it proved to be a very instructive 
and valuable project for them. Had this build- 
ing not been used in some such way, it would 
have been of no use to the board of education. 
The expense of adapting this building to its new 
needs was so small as to be negligible. 


have two academic classrooms, 


One of the oldest institutions of our system 
is the normal training school and yet in spite 
of its age, it has never had a home. Some time 
board of purchased for 
a building which, as will be seen from 
was of the old 
This was remodeled at a cost of $15,346.82 


and is now being used as a 


ago the education 
$35,000 
the accompanying photographs, 
type. 
normal training 
In the basement is found a lunch room 
with a capacity for 150 girls. 


school. 
Upstairs, there 
is a combined auditorium and gymnasium and 
a girls’ rest room. On the second floor are 
found four classrooms, a library and the office 
of the principal. Special treatment has been 
given the floor between the basement and the 
first floor to make it fireproof. Perhaps the 
normal might be more comfortably 
housed in a modern fireproof building, but the 
fact remains that, had the normal school had 
to wait for such a building, it is doubtful if 
it would ever have had a home of its own. It 
is extremely difficult to appropriate money for 
a normal school when the elementary schools 
are overcrowded. 

With the financial condition which confronts 
us, our board of education has definitely decided 
upon the utilization of old buildings for special 
purposes when the of remodeling such 
buildings is not excessive, and when the use 
of such buildings does not endanger the lives 
of teachers and pupils. Only in this way can 
we hope to reach any solution of our building 
program. ‘To summarize, we have provided 
accommodations for our various departments at 
the following expense: 


school 


cost 


Girls’ Pre-vocational School........:. $2,807.35 
Boys’ Pre-vocational School (no ex- 

Ds te te chee bodes 00.40.6065 2 0,000.00 
Stock Department Building.......... 1,811.44 
Construction Department Building... 861.02 
Ce Sree ... 15,846.82 


er ee eT eee CCRT $20,326.63 


























CONSTRUCTION DEPART- 


FLOOR PLANS OF THE 
MENT BUILDING OF THE DAYTON 
SCHOOL BOARD 
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Six Chinese Built Modern Schoolhouse 


A private Chinese school—well designed, 
beautifully finished and completely equipped- 
to accommodate 26 children of six Chinese 
brothers, is Stockton, Calif., latest educational 
institution. 


The Wong brothers, five of whom reside in 
Stockton, and one in Seattle, Wash., have built 
the school for the instruction of their children 
in the Chinese language and Chinese precepts 
only. More than 250 representative residents 


of Stockton attended the dedication. 
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DETAIL OF THE 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


REAR COURT 
DUBUQUE, IA 


J WwW. Royer, 
Dubuque, lIa., and U 


Architect, 
rbana, Ill. 


The Dubuque, Iowa, Senior High School 


he educator stands on the mount of vision. 
He the sower of the parable. He seatters 
bout him the seed of learning, that, carried by 
the winds of instruction, falls, some by the way 
de, some upon stony ground, some among 
horns and some upon good ground. 

lhe seed is all important as is the soil. Yet 
s the granary even so. Rich sti houl 


res should b 


housed mn secure and capacious bins. 


heat and dryness preserve the latent power that 
lue sé ni springs into beauty. Well built, 
the mount above the mis swamp or river, 

l re l tr soot trom tactory chimneys, 

I 1 I nd mildew corrupt not therein. 
~ t the seed of learning. vt: too, 


frows abundantly toward the harvest if fostered 


n airy spaces filled with light. 
and 


Dul uque is over-fortunate in the location 


structure of its senior high school. From the 
hilltop one sees farther than in the valley, and 
t ur hills we owe much. To the hills leaders 
I e gone for inspiration and strength Fol- 

ver should be brought to share their com- 
munion. Young people will be brought to think 
ever of bigger things when they see daily the 


and 


‘Onsin to 


ul eurve of river 


rious hills of Illinois and Wis 


Line wondert 


¢ e wooded ‘slopes to north and south. 
the southeast, beyond the river rises a 
led mount with a church at its foot; a 

I | ; in the picture, adding t ts 
towering, upward-reaching lines. 
One glimpse, and the boy is already a greater 
girl a better woman. The sky is 
r louds nearer, the airs circulate more 
Ciy, the eart beats mort sladls on this hill- 
Fron ; spot may be seen, too, the Jefferson 
ind th Washington Intermediate schools also 
vly t of brick in a design harmonizing 
vith ti f the senior high. These are on dis- 


Linda Rider, Head Z English Department 


beholds an to 
the 
the 


tant hills. But near at hand one twent 
athletic field fit to 

school that possesses its 
rightful share of the 


institution 


+ 


turn to 
inferior. It 


stone of envy the 


has its heat 


twenty acres on which the 


stands. Twenty acres on a hilltop! Here is 


industrial-arts 


order to 


this is 
housing also 


y acres!) To the northeast of 


building which, 


ing plant, is separate from the rest in 
eliminate the noise of the machines. 
ample equipment for metal and wood 


hilltop is the central 


ne arid of the 
Bi of native limestone with Bed- 


At the present writing it has not been completed working. 
but when it is so it will have a standard size But t 
football field, baseball diamond, tennis courts structure. 
and a regulation quarter-mile track. (Thanks 


ford trim in aaa 


design, it stands solidly yet 

















AIRPLANE VIEW OF 
THE WHITE OVAL 


THE DUBUQUE SENIOR 
BACK OF 


HIGH SCHOOL, DU 
THE BUILDING IS THE ATHLETIC 


BUQUE, IA. 
FIELD 
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rHE AUDITORIUM FROM THF STAGE 


CONSISTENTLY 


THE 
USED IN 


GOTH'C 


DETAILS OF 


THIS ROOM. 


THE 


BUILDING ARE 
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SECOND FLOOR 


J W. Royer 


PLAN, SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, DUBUQUE, IA. 
Archit et. 


gloriously ; 
the sky. 


it lifts its square central tower into 
This tower is machiolated except at 
one corner where there rises to a further height 
a round domed The the 
building are pointed arches, the main one, to 
the north, being more elaborately carved, with 
heads of Wisdom lolly either side, 
above. The doors resemble bronze. The other 
uth opening on the court are 


turret. entrances to 


and on 
entrances, on the si 
smaller. Hlanked, as in the main en- 
balustrades 


They are 
trance, by 
lights. 

emblems 


stone with bronze 
Bow windows above, scrolls and other 
in Bedford stone increase the effect of 
the beauty of these entrances. 

These the athletic 
field by a series of three terraces set with shrub- 
bery. 


set 


doors are reached from 
While the building faces north and has 
its lovely main entrance and extensive parklike 
grounds on that side, the south or court side is 
by no means inferior It offers, also, 
s so wide and the soft- 
colored stone does not hurt 


in beauty. 
equal classrooms for it 
the eye. Moreover, 
the Gothic is ever harmonious. 

The 
per 
The min'mum angle of 
incidence of direct light on student’s desks is 
approximately thirty 

buildings are so weil | 


The windows are of small leaded panes. 
window area of each classroom equals 25 
cent of the floor area. 
degrees. Few — school 
ghted. 

Fresh air is brought into the building from 
above the roof, passed through tempering coils 
where it is heated to proper temperature, sent 
through an air which proper 
humidity, and is finally forced by a fan through 
ducts to each classroom. The air 


I 
rium will be 


washer insures 


in all class- 


rooms and in the audit ch inged 
every six and one half m nutes. The tempera- 
ture of each room is automatically controlled by 


means of Johnson thermostats. 
The structural work is of reinforced concrete 


+ 


with huge steel trusses spanning the gymnasium 

No 
ited in fire pro f wells. The 
nterior facing of all the walls holiow brick 
and the part tion walls are made of hollow 


and the auditorium. fire escapes are seen 


for all stairs are loc 


tile. 


The floors of the auditorium and classrooms 
are made of Asbestone, the floor the gymnas 
ium of maple. The floors of the corridors 
are a combination of marble-aggregate and 
cement calied Terrazzo, blocked off in sections 
so as to resemble mosaic tile. 

The corridors lend much beauty to the in- 
terior. Running the entire length of the build 


ing, spacious, with wainscot of green and upner 
wall and ceiling of white, lighted during the day 


through small paned classroom doors and win 

















SECTION OF WOORWORKING SHOP IN 


THE MANUAL 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, DUBUQUE, IA. 


ARTS 


BUILDING, 


CAFETERIA, SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, DUBUQUE, IA. 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN, SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, DUBUQUE, IA. 
the ends and at night by hanging an orchestra pit that will accommodate twenty- 
( h arches spanning the entrances to tive players and a stage measuring 75 by 30 feet, 
ers, they give the effect of clo'sters furnished with modern equipment, it holds its 
here learning used to tread its way. The own with any auditorium in the state. The 
inper corridor, unbroken by staireases windows are high with Gothic scrolls. The 
door | be used as an art gallery. high wainseot and proscenium arch are of un- 
The auditorium is likewise an abode of varnished oak of lovely cut. The curtains are 


Seating 1200 in pit 


and baleony, with 


of golden-brown velour. 
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In the midst of all this atmosphere of culture 
is an abundance of material accommodations for 
the most practical of subjects. Three rooms of 
the first floor have been designed and equipped 
for mechanical drawing, freehand drawing and 
fine arts. Here, to, is a fine kitchen with space 
set apart for a model dining room. Here are 
capacious rooms with long tables for cutting 
rooms for fitting and mach.nes, large closets for 
goods for those who learn to sew. The up-to- 
date cafeteria is the southwest 
corner of this floor. It has to be seen filled with 
three hundred and fifty students to be appre 
ciated. 


situated in 


On the top floor, four laboratories, one for 
chemistry, one for physics, one for biology and 
one for general science afford splendid oppor- 
tunities for those interested in science. In the 
science section, too, a radio station has been in- 
stalled. In another section of this floor are four 
rooms designed and equipped for a rapidly 
growing commercial department. 

On the main floor are situated the study halls 
two in number, the library, the “little theatre,” 
the gymnasium and auditorium, the offices and 
teacher and student rest rooms. 

The library is situated in the brightest corner 
of the building. It is square with shelves for 
five thousand volumes and contains racks for 
newspapers and magazines. It holds 50 students 
at a time. The study halls accommodate 100 
students each. 

The gymnasium is one of the finest in the 
state. The floor measures 75 feet by 105 feet. 
The ceiling is 22 feet from the floor. It pro- 
vides for a standard basketball court and has a 
seating capacity of 1000. The walls are finished 

cotta finished 
Immediately below the gym are modern 
shower-bath athletic 
S a magnificent swim 
ming pool which, when completed, will be one 
of the best features 


in terra brick as attractive as 
wood. 
rooms with lockers. Be 


tween these two sections 


of the building. 

The offices consist of a suite of three rooms, 
the principal’s office, the office with the 
bulletin and 


table for committee meetings and a small office 


main 


secretary’s department, boards 


oecupied at present by the supt rvisor of home 
and the cafeterias of the 
Washington and Jefferson schools. 


economics Senior, 

Beside these there are many classrooms for 
the academic work and smaller rooms to house 
each of the school papers and other activities 
that 
room for band practice. 


need a location. In the tower is a large 














JEFFERSON INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL, DUBUQUE, IA. 
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J. W. Royer, Architect, Dubuque, |a., and Urbana, I] 
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LEARNING’S CASTLE 


Margaret Bancroft °’24 

On the hilltop nature revels far and wide. 

Winds, sunshine, and shadows 

Touch a castle built in pride, 

With the wide, blue sky above it, on a morning 
bright and fair 

We are glad, yes, proud we built you 

High on the hilltop there 

From the castle’s many windows there are pic 
tures beauty frames 

Be it autumn, winter, springtime, 

With a zest that nothing tames. 

There’s a glimpse of hills and valleys with the 
river in between 

Where the sunshine chases shadows 


And the mists that intervene. 


May the sun forget you never 

With the glory that you wear 

With the dusk and twilight darkening 
But to soften, make more fair. 

May the years be kind unto you 

As time flows on apace. 

May the good God cherish and keep you 
Out in that open space. 


BIDS CALLED FOR LOS GATOS SCHOOL 


Final specifications have 


been approved by 


the Los Gatos, Calif., High School and bids 
called for. The new school is designed in the 
classic Style of architecture and is a model of 
its type. There will be an auditorium seating 
800 people; also a little theatre, complete science 
and academic department for a school of 500 
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ENTRANCE DETAII 
pupils. Construction will be of 
crete, with terra cotta trim. W. H. 
San Francisco, is the architect. 

San Francisco’s school building 
authorized under the $12,000,000 
voted two years ago, was launched 
when architects were appointed by the 
Public Works and instructed to draw plans for 
three large school structures. 

Architect John Reid, Jr., was 
draw plans for the Dudley Stone 
mense modern building to be erected 
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‘ND FLOOR PLAN, WASHINGTON AND 


SCHOOLS, DUBUQUE, IA. 


JEFFERSON 


INTERMEDIATE 


J 


bond 


W 


reinforced 


Weeks, 


WASHINGTON 
Re 


con- 


of 


INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL, DUBUQUE, IA 
Architect 
and Masonic Ave. Plans for the Lick-Noe 
school will be prepared by Architect Albert 


program 


issue 


recently 


appointed 
School, an im- 


Waller 


Board of 


to 


Lansburg. The proposed structure which is to 


take the place of the two present schools, the 
Lick and Noe, will be designed to accommodate 
the combined enrollment. Another combina- 


tion of two schools in one large building will 
be the Douglas-Everett School to take the place 
of the present Douglas School and Everett 
School. Bakewell & Brown, the architects of 
the San Francisco city hall, have been appointed 
to draw plans for the building. 
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DUNDEE COMMUNITY HIGH SCHOOL, . CO. Liewelien & Ga. 
CARPENTERSVILLE, ILL. Avchitests. Chisewe: Ys 


eee 


THE DUNDEE COMMUNITY HIGH SCHOOL It may be seen from miles around, and from tus, heating ducts and the entire first floor is 
The Dundee Community High School at any one of its windows ther 


i 


is an impressive devoted to assembly, physical education, shops 








i Carpentersville, Ill. view in every direction. ind work rooms, laboratories, household arts 

é During the past five years the state of Illinois The school property embraces a tract of land work and administrative offices. 

4 has been developing an interesting type of com- fourteen and one-half acres in size and ample In planning the first floor special attention 
munity high school, which joins in a single edu- for eyery school need. A portion of the land has been given to the community character of 
cational institution the smaller towns and the will be converted into an athletic bowl, terraced the structure and its use outside of regular 

' surrounding farming communities. These on the sides, and arranged for school games and school hours by various groups interested in 
schools are in the best sense of the term com- athletic sports. The photograph of the exterior recreational, community, and civie activities. 
munity schools and are monuments to the en- of the building does not give a clue to the in- To the richt of the main entrance there is & 
thusiasm of the town and country people of teresting planting which has been begun and _ gsuperintendent’s office and immediately behind 
[llinois for education. which will convert the entire site into a real jt a large librarv room. To the left of the 

One of the finest institutions of this type, beauty spot. entrance there is a club room with stage, which 
both educationally and from the standpoint of The Building serves not only for various school societies, for 
the plant in which it is housed, is the Dundee The building was financed by a bond issue of music classes, ete.. but also for small com 
Community High School at Carpentersville, Ill. $200,000 on the territory which the school dis- munity gatherings 
The institution is presided over by Mr. Osher trict includes. An additional sum of $110,000 The south wing of the first floor is devoted to 
Schlaifer, of Dundee, IIll., and its principal is is being raised by direct taxation of $38,000 , cewing room. a lare neg oratory. a 

‘ Miss Ada M. Andrews. It serves four towns— levied in 1922; $28,000 levied in 1923; $18,000 Junchroom, a lunchroom kitehen and erving 
East and West Dundee, Carpentersville and levied in 1924 and $8,000 in 1925 room, a pr neipal’ fice, ikstore, a teach 
Algonquin, and the surrounding rich agricul The building was designed by the firm of J. ers’ room. an agricultural and biological labora 
tural district. ©. Llewellyn & Co., Ch entirely tory, and a recitation room. The north wing is 

The Location of the Building fireproof, being constructed of econerete and given up to a series of four shops for wood work 

[The building stands high on a bluff overlook- brick. It is 226 feet wide and 186 feet deep. ing. mechanical drawing, aut bile repair and 
ng the Fox River and facing one of the main [here is no basement, except for a small space machine shop practice, and found ind forg 

f th roughfares of Illinois, the Fox River Trail ceupied by the hoiler 1! d vent lating appara ne. In this same Ving thers ire a room de 
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FLOOR PLANS OF THE COMMUNITY HIGH SCHOO! RPENTERSVILLE, ILL. J. C. Llewellyn & Co,, Architects, Ct 
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INTERESTING ROOMS IN T HIGH SCHOOL, 


























AUDITORIUM STAGE AND Ms ,ASIUM, COMMUNITY HIGH SCHOOL, CARPENTERSVILLE, ILL. 
i 


Llewellyn & Co., Architects, Chicago, 


)\Cafeteria. (Below) Commercial Room. 


CARPENTERSVILLE, ILL 


voted to mathematics and three recitation 
rooms. 

The entire center of the first floor is occupied 
by the auditorium and gymnasium, and imme- 
diately back of these there is a large swimming 
pool. The auditorium and the gymnasium are 
so related to one another that the gymnasium 
serves as the stage for the auditorium, and the 
latter serves as space for the spectators at 
basketball games and other indoor athletic ex- 
hibitions. The auditorium measures 76 feet by 
$7 feet and will comfortably seat on the main 
floor and gallery over 900 persone. The room 
is equipped with an orchestra pit, a motion 
picture booth, and is in every respect a very 
satisfactory room for theatricals, lectures, and 
public meetings. The lighting which comes 
from windows set high in the side walls and 
from skylights, is ample for all daylight pur- 
poses. 

The gymnasium measures 76 feet by 46 feet 
and is marked for a basketball court and an in- 
door baseball diamond. It has a full comple- 
ment of the usual gymnasium apparatus sO 
arranged that it may be put out of sight when 
the room serves as a stage for other than gym- 
nastic or athletic exhibits. The gymnasium 
may be separated from the auditorium proper 
by means of soundproof curtains, which are 
covered from the auditorium side by heavy 
velour drapes. 

(Continued on Page 143) 
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Rooms and Equipment for Industrial Arts 


Samuel A. Challman, State Inspector of School Buildings, St. Paul, Minn. 


Training in the industrial arts has become an 
integral part of our publie school curriculum. 
The establishment of the junior high school as a 
part of our school organization is very largely 
due to an ins‘stent demand for the recognition 
of skill in useful occupations on the same basis 
as the trad tional subjects, a recognition which 
it was somewhat difficult to secure under the old 
form of educational organization. 


Beginning with what we ord narily term the 
seventh grade, the child has reached a stage, 
when his physical vision and his muscular con- 
trol have developed to such an extent that the 
training of both eye and hand ean be under- 
taken with some degree of assurance of success, 
in ease he has any aptitude whatever for indus- 
trial pursuits. If publie school education is to 
g ve him an all around opportunity for the best 
kind of training, he ought to have a chance to 
demonstrate either that he possesses or that he 
lacks the requisite ability to perform some of 
the more industrial tasks. If he 
demonstrates abil'ty and chooses to 


common 
continue 
of some useful occupation, the 
way to the vocational school or the apprentice- 
It is not 
its elemen- 


along the line 
sh'p is open to him at the prover age. 
intended that the publie school in 
tary and secondary courses should do more than 
merely acquaint him with the main processes 
of the more common occupations in industrial 
life. But to do this, it is essential that reason- 
ible physical requirements be met both as to 
suitable rooms and proper equipment. 

There is the danger that, in our enthusiasm 
for industrial arts, we may be too generous with 
floor space and too lavish with equipment. It 
is, therefore, quite essential that the limitations 
within wh‘ch the publie schools outside of voca- 
ional training which the larger school systems 
are just fied in providing, can offer industrial 
courses be properly appreciated. The supply of 
qualified teachers, the length of the instruction 
period, the size of classes, the age of pupils, the 
methods of instruction, and the general atmos- 
phe re of the school are all factors to be consid- 
Without in any way easting any reflec- 
tion upon many able teachers who are employed 
in this work, the fact remains that, wh le some 
The 
industrial arts are short, 
though they may be as long as the pupils’ time 
and physical permit. The 
innot always be restricted to the num 


elasses @ 
" 
ber that e 


are master workmen, the majority are not. 


periods for work in 
| 
’ 


strength size of 


n best be served by one instructor, but 
must be governed largely by such considerations 
as are determined by the general plan of the 

) 


| organization. 


scho 9 If the class units are large 
in the other de partments of the school, it brings 
about a similar situation in the department of 
industrial arts. Most 


in industrial arts about the age of twelve 


pupils will begin their 
work 


when they are influenced more by impulse than 
by deliberat‘on. 


methods must of 
necessity predominate, if, within 
per rd. } 


Classroom 
the assigned 
pupil is to accomplish any appreciable 

work. This has its advantage in 
teaching individual responsibility, but it has its 
disadvantage in not 


putting pupils on their 


guard against errors and poor workmanship. 
Finally the school atmosphere is essentially 


ferent from that of the commercial shop, and, 
neiples and processes may be taught in 


school, the responsibility for their interpretation 
Te Oe Oe ‘ : , 

S brought home with greater s'gnificance in the 
shop than is possible in the school. The actual 
work in 


the shop has a more serious aspect than 


©an very well be given to it in the school. 
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Fig. 1. 
Wood Finishing and Elementary Electric Work. 
New York State Department of Education. 


A Building Trades Shon of Crbinet Work, Carpentry, Elem ntary Concrete Construction, Painting and 
Designe! by the Division of Vocational and Extension Education, 
Total Floor A-ea 1,750 Square Feet. 


EQUIPMENT SCHEDULE. 


1. Double Bench 48” x 48” 6. Variety Saw 30” x 22” 12. Sliding Metal Covered Door 
2. Single Bench 48” x 24” 7. Jointer 66” x 18” 13. Tool Rack 

3. Vise 8. Grinder 18” x 16” 14. Bench 72” x 22” 

4. Electric Wall Plug 9. Glue Bench 60” x 28” 15. Sliding Blackboard 8’ long 
5. Lathe 60” x 12” 10. Sink 30” x 20” 16. Cabinet 72” x 22” 


1] Zine Covered 


On the other hand it is useless to attempt to 
carry on industrial work in roome of inadequate 
Just what 
is included by these limitations may be some 
what difficult to determine, because so much de 
pends upon the size and choracter of the school 
and the industrial possib‘lities of the commun 
ity. What may be ample in « 
And _ still 


should be made, in the interest 


size or with insufficient equipment. 


may be 
some attemmpt 
of the tyne of in 
dustrial training offered, to fix some minimum 
limitations, below wh'ch it would be education 
ally indefensible to go. Four 
Union—there may be others 
establish 


yne case 


scant in another. 


states in the 
have sought to 
certain minimum standards for the 
guidance of schools offer‘ng work in 
arts. These New York, 
Minnesota and Pennsylvania. 

New York 

bulletin on 


industrial 


Michigan, 


states are 


The New York industrial arts 
applicable to grades seven, eight and nine con 
“(4q) I] or 


space for shop 1600 square feet; for shop with 


tains the following requirements: 


space for recitation 1650 square feet; for stor- 
age and sunply closet, 100 square feet; for draw- 
ing room 1200 square feet. (b) Partitions: for 
separating all shops and drawing rooms, walls 
that can be moved easily, should it be deemed 


advisable in future years to readjust the orig 


layout. (c) daylight 


inal Light and power: 
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Bench 9’ x 2’ 


from one side, if poss ble; large windows placed 
close together as in factory construction; indi- 
vidual lights for all benches and 
machines, if other system of lighting is not ade- 
quate; outlets for 


electric 


all electrically driven ma- 
ch nes; dayl'ght proof curtains and wall sockets 


for lantern in all rooms used exclusively for in 


struction or for drawing and recitation. (d) 
3lack board: each shop and drawing room 
should have 80 square feet of blackboard. (e) 


Cork board: 


} 


each drawing room should have not 
<s than 80 square feet of cork board. 

“Schools equipping for industrial arts should 
make provision eith:r for a two-room or a mul- 
tiple room layout. 


“If a two-room layout is chosen it should con- 
sist of a shop with tool and supply storage closet 
adjoining and a drawing with storage 
the drawing room serving the 


purpose also of a recitation room. 


room 
closet adjoining, 
30th shop and 
drawing room should be large enough to accom 
modate the necessary benches, cupboards, 
machinery, supply racks and other equipment. 
should be sufficient to contain 
full length stock. If a room is to be used for 
drawing primar ly; the shop should be large 


enough to include a section of floor space set 


Supply closets 


This space should 
be sufficiently large to accommodate a teacher’s 


aside for recitation purposes. 


bench, blackboard, bookeases and individual seats 














Fig. 2. 
and Heat Treatment of Metal:. 
State Department of Education. 


A Metal Trades Shop, for Sheet Metal Construction 
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Elementary Machine Shop Practice, Auto M chanics 


Designed by the Division of Vocational and Extension Education of the N.w York 
Total Floor Area 1,750 Square Feet. 


EQUIPMENT SCHEDULE. 


1. Bench 29’ 6” x 2’ 8. Cut Off Saw 24” x 12” 13. Tool Racks 

2. Bench 28’ x 2’ 9. Wash Trough 5’ x 2’ 14. Bench 6’ x 2’ 

3. Gas Buzzers 10. Sheet Metal Machine Bench5’15. Sliding Blackboard 8’ 

4. Electrical Plugs 6” x 6’ 16. Cabinet 6’ x 2’ 

5. Lathe 54” x 18” 11. Anvil 24” x 10” 17. Sheet Mctal Table with Folder and 
6. Shaper 24” x 24” 12. Furnace 24” x 26” Roller 8’ x 4’ 

7. Drill Press 30” x 18” 18. Shears 40” x 8” 
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Wood 
the 


Shop for 
igned by 


Working, Metal 
Department of 


. Oo Gen ral 
mentary Electricity De 


Fig 


Area 1,395 Square Feet 


Working, 
Public 
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Auto Mechanics, 


Hou 


ehold Mechanic and Ele 


EQUIPMENT SCHEDULE. 


Instruction of the State of Michigan Total Floor 
One Table for Household Mechani Forge 48” x 40” Sink 24” x 15” 
S ti" 26° § Drill Press 21” x 24” Grinder 22” x 18 
Two Tables for Elementary Electricity Power Unit 30” x 24” Machine Lathe 6’ 6” x 21 
Band Saw 39” x 32 
and Soldering 10’ x1’ 6 Jointer 66” x 18 
Wood Lathe 54” x 22” 


, 


26 ae U8 Saw 
Machine Work Bench 15’ 6” x 1’ 6 


Wood Work Bench 13’ x 1’ 6” oo sis 





Standard Auto Mechanics 


iction of the State of 


and 
Michigan. 


Fig. 4 A 


Machin«e 


of Public Instr Total 


EQUIPMENT 


Heavy Built Bench for Vise Work 11’ x 4’ 


Work Bench 28’ x 18 

Bench 6’ x 18” 
for all the pupils. The drawing room should 
communicate directly with the shop or shops. 

“Tf a multiple-room layout is chosen, it should 

consist of one or more drawing rooms and as 
many shops as the size and needs of the com- 
munity require. In schools where several shops 
are maintained, one supply room may serve two 
shops, provided it opens into both. The shops 
should be ararnged in units, wherever this is 
possible, a metal unit, an electrical unit, a print- 
ing unit, ete. 


“Equipment includes (a) shop, (b) drawing 
room, (ec) (d) books, (e) 
machines, (f) provision for supplies. 


furniture, tools and 
The shop 
and drawing room have been already discussed. 
well as desks and tables 
should be of good quality and adapted to the 
the the 


There should be a complete though perhaps a 


3Jenches and seats as 


special uses and size of oecupants. 
limited supply of reference books dealing with 
the various work undertaken. 
These should be for the pupil’s rather than for 
the Tools and machines should 
be sufficient for the types of work undertaken 
and they should be kept in condition. 


Supplies should be adequate at all times.” 


types of being 


teacher’s use. 


good 


Two floor plans herewith shown, prepared by 
the Divisi mn of Vocation il and Extension Edu- 
eation, Mr. Frank H. Wood, 


ind furnished by 


State Director of School Buildings and 
Grounds Division, indicate how these require- 
ments may be met to advantage in planning 


new school buildings. 


Bench 55” x 51” 
Plumbing 
Anvil 


aa, 1 


Shop Laid out and recommended | the De 


or Area 1,395 S ire Feet 


SCHEDULE 
Work 
Sink 4’ 


Wall Case 9’ * l 


Bench 38’ &” x 18 
x 18 


Michigan 
Bulletin No. 52, issued by the Department of 


Publie Instruetion of Michigan and entitled 


“School Buildings, Equipment, and Grounds,” 


while not specific in regard to sizes of room, is 
very complete in its enumeration of the equip- 


is required in 
floor 
been pre 
pared for the Michigan schools and have been 
N 


Eduea 


that 


Three suggestive 


ment essential to the work 
industrial-arts courses. 


plans with equipment indicated hav 


article by Ge 
Rural 


made available for this 
Otwell, State Superintendent of 
tion. 





The following extracts from this bulletin are 
worthy of note: 

Junior High School, Grades 7-9. “Prevoca- 
tional manual arts should begin in the seventh 
grade. Throughout the junior high school 
period its aim is distinctly prevocational and 
therefore as different lines of work as 
possible for tryout purposes should be provided. 


“ 


many 


In the smaller cities where only one shop can 
be provided, that shop should be a general shop 
providing, in addition to the usual woodworking 
equipment, facilities for household 
and elementary applica- 
the home. The seope of such a shop 
can be greatly increased by the addition of a 
metal turning lathe, a soldering and riveting 
forge and anvil. One end of the 
shop may be used for auto mechanics. In cities 
a vocational course in agriculture is 
taught, farm mechanics should be a part of the 
household mechanics course and for this pur- 


teaching 
mechanics electrical 


tions in 


bench, and a 


in which 


pose woodworking, metal working, and auto 


mechanics equipment is well adapted. 


In the larger school systems where two shops 
or more are possible, one should be a general 
shop and the 
vanced 
mechanics, and printing.” 

Sentor High School, Grades 10-12. 


senior high school the 


others should provide more ad- 
l 


work in metal, electrical work, auto 
“In the 
work should become more 
specialized and vocational in nature. A metal 


high school should 


provide for auto me ch nies, a woodworking shop 


working shop for a senior 
for cabinet making and carpentry, and an elee- 
trical shop and print shop for advanced work in 
these two lines. It is conduct 
classes of senior high school grade in the shops 


possible to 


described above for the junior high school. 
“The rr woodwork- 

ng is based on a class of 24 students. In new 

benches are recommended and 


equipment and furniture f 


ings, single 
ws with space between 
freedom of The light should 
left shoulder. In old buildings 
where it is necessary to economize space double 


be arranged in r 
to insure work. 


come over the 


benches may be used. In this ease artificial 
light is usually necessary as the boye stand 
facing each other. Wherever possible the 


of the 
room and floor space allowed for assembly work. 
and 


machines should be placed in one end 


No shop is complete without a tool room 
provision must be made somewhere for wash- 
room and lockers. The finishing room must be 
entirely separate from the shop and as dust 
Bleacher seats 
mended as they provide a place for seating dur- 


proof as_ possible. are recom- 
ing demonstrations as well as a place for pupils 
to make notes and drawings.” 

Minnesota 

requirements for 
bulletin entitled, 
Rules governing School Buildings and Sites, 


The 


ire found in a 


Minnesota 


and 


minimum 
“Laws 





Fig. 5. General Shop for Wood Work and Farm Mechani Laid out and recommended by the Department of 
Publie Instruction of the State of Michigan. Total Floor Area 1,395 Square Feet. 
EQUIPMENT SCHEDULE. 
Eighteen Single Benches with Vises 52” x 22” Three Wood Lathes 66” x 18” 
Glue Bench 8’ 24” tand Saw 50” x 36” 
Grinder 30” x 24” Saw Table 63” x 36” 


Jointer 7’ x 4’ 


ees 


a 


ae 
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issued by the Division of Buildings and Sanita- 


tion of the Department of Education. These 


requir ments are as follows: 


“The space provided for general industrial 
work will depend to a great extent upon the type 
offered, but in no 
than 


Che space 


and amount of work to be 
case shall the 


hundred twenty (1,120) square Teet. 


floor area he le <a eleven 
provided may be left in one room or may be 
div ded into 
local requirements, 

OW he never powe r 1S to he 


separate rooms in accordance with 





used, provision 


must be made for proper connections 


special types of 
flues or dust collecting 
ould be provided for when the build 


nstructe d. 


special features required by 


work Ss gde exhaust 


systems 
ing 1s « 
“A door opening, eight feet wide, 


doors should be provided, giving access 


with double 





nto this —— = SSF : ——— 
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Work, Farm Repair Work, and Mechanical Drawing for 


juipment, as Laid Out by the Department of Education, 


SCHEDULE. 
leacher’s Desk 42” x 22” 
Case in accordance with local requirements 


department from outside, making the whol 
opening available for the bringing in of large Fig. 6 Small General Shop for Carpentry, Cabinet 
i Classes of 16 Pupil Minimum Layout for Space and E 

equipment or m iter ils to be worked upon. State of Minnesota lotal Floor Area 1,150 Square Feet. 

“Storage rooms adj ‘ining the main room are seureuen 
desirable. The essential idea underlying the Single Wood Working Bench 42 

. a , , | 4 ; > Deawing Tahle 26" = 24 

planning of the General Industrial room should 1. Cabinet Benches 6’ 6” x 2’ 


Minimum Bpace end Zo vtoment 
4 y 4 


“ih, 





} al il St Carpe Cabin Wi I R W " M Dra I 
( P M I t S; ea k I I I D i ner : 2s i 
nne | } Area 0s 1 Fee 


EQUIPMENT CHEDULI 





W d W t itt h 4 « 22 { Cal [he I 

Ll) Lable t 1 react LD ; 

( I i I t 
be that r it | ble for the instructor 
most easily to keep in continual charge of all | sees onl 
yok enine os — 

In Minnesota annual state aid to the amount Pa 

of 9900 1s made available to all school districts & 


that comply with the requirements stated above 


and conduct a department according to certain 
State Board of 


ved by the Kduea 


indicate how the minimum re- 
is to the physical plant may be met, 
three suggestive fl or plane with spaces indicated 


for equipment have been prepared by D. M 


quirement 


7 SHOP 





Schweickhard. State Supervisor of Trade and x 

Industr Kdueation. These floor plans, of + } 

which prints are included in this article, have lv 1Q@-8 
been wor 1 out after a careful review had been L J 

yada hx ' } e at : r ¢ 

made y Mr. Schweickhard of the local situa- y VO -@ 

tions ir various school districts of the state. 1 __ cena 

11.4 . . > 
A bull I embody ng an outline of the work to m 
~s 
be done in Gen gal Weslet 7. 
don . reneral Industrial Training has just mea 4 — a 

been published by the State Department of Edu | Drawing for Classes of 16 Pupi Layout for Minim 
eatior ry . ; , . > 9 ; State Department of Educatior fotal Floor Area 1,150 5 
ation his bulletin contains the following 

*xpnlanat ¢ 1 << EQUIPMENT 
Cx} f these floor plans: “It must be ' 

»y * one 0 ¢ Single Wood W | h 4 4 

remen in examining and criticising these Drawing Table 2¢ 

lans. that . Case in accordance with local reé rement 

plans, sis not an attempt to set forth an wide 

sahara . ' , . . 
eu) rrangement for a school attempting minimum facilities. One highls necessary 

ia te . ° ee » ° : ° 

trad n an extensive bas S; 1t1s rather leature n sucn in arrangement 18 that one 
an attemry t show what may be done with teacher, wh must have charge of the entire 





able to have the whole 


under inspection at all times. 


department, may be 
Glass partitions 
between all interior rooms, provide that pupils 
may be working in all parts of the shop at one 
time and still be under supervision of the in- 
structor. Schools able to provide more than the 
minimum amount of space may wish to enlarge 
upon one of these arangements, or to provide 
additional rooms, but wherever the instructional 
work is to be under one instructor, the prin 
ciples upon which these plans are based, should 
be rather closely adhered to.” 
Pennsylvania 

In a bulletin issued by the 
tional 


Sureau of Voca- 
the State Department of 
Public Instruction of Pennsylvania, entitled 
“Bulletin No +, Trade and Industrial Eduea- 
tion, Series No. 2, Industrial-Arts Education in 
Grades 7-8-9, 


Edueation of 


with special application to the 
smaller schools,” the following sug 


schools of 


needs of the 
gestions are made for junior high 
varying sizes: 

1. For schools containing 100 to 
Option No. 1 
room (classroom 


IDO boys: 


one general shop, one drafting 
will do); Option No. 2 
room containing both. 

For schools containing 200 to 


Large 


2 LOO boys: 






| f 2 | fo] | 
3. Bees 2 | 
DRAW/NG Foom 


= ee I —— 


pentr Cabinet Work, Farm Repair Work and Mechani 
pace and Equipment Prepared by the Minnesota 


CHEDULE 


Cabinet Bench 18’ 6” x 2’ with four vise 
Teacher Desk 42 


One 
electrical 


Option No. 1 
wood one general shop 
(containing machine and sheet metal), one draft- 


general shop (containing 


and work), 
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for a General Shop for 
Sheet Metal 
Layout 
Instruction of Pennsylvania. 


Plan 
Blacksmithing, 


Fig. 9. 
crete Construction, 
Machine Work, and Printing. 
tion, Department of Publi 


Suggestive 


Industrial 
Work, Electrical 
Prepared by the Bureau of Vocational Educa- 
Total Floor Area 864 Square 











Fig. 10. 
28 Pupils. 
Floor Arca 805 Square 


Typical 


Feet. 





Arts including Con- 2. 
Work, Wood Work, 3 


Feet. 
EQUIPMENT SCHEDULE. 

1. Wood Working Bench 16’ x 2’ 6” 7. Drill Press 2’ 6” x 2’ 14. Table and S‘ock Cabinet 4’ 6” x 1’ 10” 
2. Machinist Bench 12’ x 2’ 8. Grinder 2’ 9”x1’ 9” 15. Composing S ands 4’ x 2’ 10 
3. Sheet Metal Table 7’ 6” x 3’ 6” 9 Imposing Table 3’ x 3’ 16. Electric Table 5’ 6” x 28” 
4. Engine Lathe 4’ x1’ 6” 10. Press 3’ 9”x3’ 9” 17. Bench—Concrete 5’ 4” x 28’ 
5. Speed Lathe 4’ 6” x1’ 9” 11 Anvil 18” x 10” 18. Mixing Board 4’ x 4’ 
6. Variety Saw 3’ x 3’ © 12. Forge 30” x 30” 19 Teacher’s Desk 4’ x 2’ 2” 

13. Bench and Cabinct 3’ x 1’ 9” 20. Wiring Booths 5’ x 4’ 6” 


ing room (classroom will do); Option No. 2— 
four or 
(where 


one general shop (containing 


activities), 


more 
one unit shop vocational 
specialization is needed), one drafting room. 

3. For schools containing 400 to 600 boys: 
Same as for smaller school with the addition of 
another unit shop (electric or other suitable for 
Smith Hughes classes). 

4. For For schools of 
large size one shop will be needed for each 200 
additional boys or considerable fraction of this 
number. b. Vocational 
elected in the ninth grade will use one unit shop 
for each 40 boys. 

“Tt is recommended that districts make use of 
the services of the State Department of Public 
Instruction, Bureau of Vocational Education, in 
planning equipments rather than to rely upon 
any standardized list. 


larger schools: a. 


work which may be 


The bureau will take up 
each situation separately in view of the fact 
that local needs are not exactly alike in all dis 
tricts. 

“When a decision has been made as to the 
extent of equipment to be placed in a room, it 
is well to have a scale draw'ng made of the floor 
plan. Then in order that the equipment may 
be placed to the best advantage, the following 


procedure may be observed: Determine the size 


of the benches, machines, and floor equipment. 
these to seale in the 
thin eardboard. Cut them out 


and place them around on the floor plan, secur- 


Draw form of small ree 


tangles upon 
ing them into place on the drawing board by 


means of ordinary pins. A number of combina 
tons ean be tried and when the final arrange- 
ill then be 
In providing for 


that it is placed 


ment has been made, the equipment w 
placed to the best advant ve. 
a forge it is 


important to see 


with reference to chimney flues. 


The bulletin lists the minimum equipment 
for eght typical activities for classes not 
exceeding five boys and |]’‘mits the number of 
activities in a shop of about 27 feet by 40 feet 


It states, h »wever, that 
a practical standpoint it is probable that 
in the smaller schools not more than 


ities can be 


to not more than five. 
from 
four activ- 
successfully handled, even though 
more seem desirable from an educational 
standpoint. A rg 

typical arrangement for a general shop is shown 


ne the 


may 
suggestive floor plan g'ivi a 
in the bulletin and has been included am 
drawings for this article. 
The Composite Shop 
It is evident from the extracts quoted, as well 


is from the periodical literature on the subject, 


that our ideas and aims with regard to indus 


MECHANICAL DRAWING 
































Fig. 11 A Spacious 
Square Feet per Pupil.—Frequently Seen in 
Economical or Essential for the Successful Work. 





Drafting Room with Tables for 30 
New High 





Requiring a Floor Area of 38.3 
Buildings, but not Recommended as 


Pupils, 
School 


Total Floor Area 1,150 Square Feet. 


EQUIPMENT SCHEDULE. 


Drafting Tables 42” x 30” 


Cabinets for Drawing Boards 5’ x 26” 


Teacher’s Desk 42” x 26” 





Arrangement 
Prepared by the Department of Education of the 
Area for Each Pupil 28.7 


MECHANICAL DRAWING 


.S 


. 
u 
7 


with a Capacity for 
Minnesota Total 











Room 
State of 
Square Feet 


of Drafting Tables in a 


EQUIPMENT SCHEDULE. 
1. Drafting 
Cabinets for 
Teacher's Desk 42” x 26’ 


Tables 42” x 30” 
Drawing Boards 5’ x 26” 


a marked change 
From 


trial training have undergon 


within a very few years. a centralized 


interest along one line of industrial work we 


much after 
grain farmer who 
The 


interests 


have gone into diversified activities, 
the fash on of the progressive 
dversified farming. 


posite shop with its 


has gone into com- 


broader and its 


revelat ons of useful occupations presents a 
much larger and a better educational appeal. 


It is more in keeping with the general tendency 


of our present educational program. 
As illustrations of how 


worked out, the 


the idea has actually 


following extracts from a state- 


ment by Robert A. Campbell, state supervisor of 
industrial education of New Jersey, are both 
interesting and enlighteni “Probably one 


of the best types of the “composite shop” will be 


found in the H ickensack h gh sch ol. The 
room is sufficiently large and so bu'lt that divi- 
sions may be made which will clearly distin- 


guish sect ons of the shop as representing differ- 
ent types of work. In this room will be found a 
complete woodworking equipment with wood- 


About the same 
is given over to sheet metal 


working mach'nery inetalled. 
amount 
work, 


of space 
and a 
teaching 
is not partitioned 


forging, cement 
bench 


foundry practice 


work, electricity, 
for the 
The room 


moulding purpose of 


to set off these units of industrial try-outs, but 
the benches have been carefully placed so that 
the boys sense a different environment when 


making initial contact with a number of the 


fundamental industries offered in a “composite 
for this organization 
] in the junior 


in the school shops, particular; 
high school, is that “there will be an opyortunity 


shop.” The justification 


irly 
for the pupils to explore several fields to see 
where they are fit.” 


“This type of 
strengthened 


has been materially 


such 


projects as would involve a minimum amount of 


work 
in Hackensack by 


making 


operation but in general give 4a 
several activities. 
steam engine was made that 


duplication in 
wide range of operations in 
To illustrate: A 
permitted simple operat ons in wood, sheet metal, 
forging, pattern-making, foundry (casting im 
soft metal), wood turning and thread cutting. 
In some cases the factory method was used for 
instruction was 


duplication of parts. Group 


employed with a foreman in charge of each 
group. Each group rotated from one activity 
to another. a sampling 
of the With this project 
came the drawing and 
with the problem and 4 


study of the science related to the project.” 


Consequently, all had 

medium 
the 
mathematics 


mentioned. 
development of 
involved 


te ale 
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have contrived in order to make their toy boats 
ee ae , r a bit unusual. In going through this room a 
4. es 8 gs 5 visitor exclaimed, ‘It is a ch'ld’s paradise.’ ” 
[ve | & x The Unit Shop 
3° > As the enrollment increases, the small general 
io. g shop gradually gives way to the unit shop, in 
=| r L _ 


which facilities for work and character of in- 
struction can be made to appeal more strongly 
to the interests of the growing boy. The pro- 
vis'on for such shops will depend upon the kind 
of instruction that is likely to prove the most 
timely and valuable to the community as a 
whole. No general suggestions as to the order 
in which these shops ought to be made a part 
of the school curriculum can very well be given, 
but the plans of a few typical shops have been 
selected, as indicative of the sizes of rooms re- 
qu red, and the extent of the equipment needed. 


J LLECTRICAL SHopP 
73-O A 2I-O 








| 


JEFFERSON Junior HliGeH ScKHooL., NMNINNEAPOLIS. 


Mechanical Drawing Room 
— The tendency has been to make the mechani- 


Fig. 12 Typical Arrangement of Modern Electrical Shop for Teaching Junior High School Classes as well as The fact that these are plans of shops In Minne- 
Vocational Classes. Total Floor Area 1,782 Square Feet. sota has no particular significance, except that 
EQUIPMENT SCHEDULE. they were easier to secure. They might as well 
1. Bench—30’ 0” x 3’ 6” 6. Tote Boxes, each 11” x 16” 12. Wardrobe 2’ x1’ 3” have been plans from almost any other state in 
? 2. Wiring Booth 6” x6’ 0” x7’ 0” 7. Bleacher Seat 12’ 3” x 6’ 13. Bookcase 4’ 0” x 1’ 3” nie ° 
7 8 Panel Board Case 6’ 9” x 2’ 6” 8. Demonstration Bench 4’ 2” x 1’ 8” 14. Corkboard 2’ 0” the non, a6 the general character of these unit 
4. Shelves 11” 9. Teacher’s Desk 3’ 6” x 2" 4” 15. Blackboard 10’ 0” aeee tn ie © eames whanmen te 
f 5. Bins 12” wide 10. Lavatories 1’ 9” x 1’ 16. Lathe 3° 4” x 2’ 0” sh pS vey ee h the sam herever found. 
11. Towel Cabinet 1’ 8” x 4” 





p> 





Se (3 — eal drawing room larger than really necessary, 

lg 2 | 1 owing to the notion that drawing tables should 

e | =| |} ———— —— a eT be arranged much after the fashion of schoo) 
desks. For this reason, two illustrative floor 





SII 











aE ' = fof A plans of the interior arrangement of these rooms 
P /0» have been included. One shows four rows of 
“ P y | /a— — i] ms | drawing tables and the other three. Both rooms 
a hh P \ {J ~h i, are the same width. One requires 28.7 square 
: nectar om Avro MECHANICS SHOP ; | - me pl — so t-y: — tr pede 
: 54-0°L 29-0" ~ 1e d ference of 9.6 square feet will give an 

additional sitting to every fourth pupil. 

ly ~ | There is no particular advantage secured by 
p giving four aisles to three rows of pupils. The 
i 


number of pupils, owing to the floor space 
needed for the equipment would not be likely to 
cause any congestion, if the center a'sle had 


a 































)e twice as many pupils passing as each of the out 
he side aisles. The instructor can reach each 
ji: | pupil for observation of his work just as satis 
n- | factor'ly and a little more rapidly in the plan 
rt | showing four rows of tables than in the plan 
' LZDISON JUNIOR-SENIOR HicH ScHooL, MINNEAPOLIS. no" 

a giving three. In order to avoid waste floor area, 
d- wah tence Re a ee ee ee a re Sr a rr ee 
I & Square et. < 2 

ne : : smaller room is the more desirable. 

% EQUIPMENT SCHEDULE. Electrical Shc 
‘al 1. Bench 16’ x 28” with three vises 7. Engine Rack 8’ x 5’ 6” with mov- 12. Overhead I-Beam Carrying Truck _ — BISCUEIC . »p F 
a 2. Lathe 8’ x 28” able cross bars, gas exhaust 13. Wall Sockets for Electric Connec- The wiring booths have presented quite a 

3. Power Drill 22” x 35” openings in floor tions . 4 . — : _ . nt 

ng ' 4. Grinder and Polisher 18” x 12” tar eee 14. Drain 9” 29” roblem in the arrangement of the equipmen 

ed : 5. Forcing Press 36” x 36” 9. Air Compressor 36” x 18” 15. Teacher’s Desk 42” x 28” in the electric shop. At first it seemed logical 

: ' 6. Engine Rack 12’ x 5’ 6’ with 1( Portable Packs 52” long 16 Lavatory 1’ 9” x1’ € } ak = 
yut f movable cross bars ll. Two One-Ton Spur-Geared Blocks to place them in a row equidistant from the 
. . ‘ a . : : ’ ; : , ; windows and the interior partition, but thie *e 
at Speaking of the junior h'gh school of Mont- clair. Great value is estimated in affording an ; ar : 
en le’ : eg : . sulted in darkening the part of the room 

clair, Mr. Campbell says: “In Montclair it is opportunity to make high class toys. In their , . : ; 

he :, : farthest from the windows to such an extent as 

not intended that the industrial-arts courses in school shops are to be seen many water motors . e.) ye 
ite eae! Ca : : : : ; to seriously reduce its usefulness. The booths 
| the janior h’gh schools shall be interpreted as which will actually drive light machinery; beau- ei ag 

‘on ' ‘ “it f a : were then moved closer to the inside partition 
er vocational or prevocational subjects guiding the tiful miniature yacnts made to compete in the I 4° f 
ior :' ' fd ; = ; , Bs mut still placed so as to be free of access from 
pup ls into the industries. The aim is the yacht races given each spring. There are to be ’ r on 
ity : , ° , ‘ : ; ° two opposite sides. The advantage appeared 

immediate motivation that lies in the finished seen motor-boats, steam engines, telegraph sets, 

see - ‘ * ‘ - “ - questi nable, however, and as more usable snace 

product. In the shops there is no manual _ bells wired, and ingenious inventions which boye (Continued on Page 132) 
| training of the old order. Boys make furniture 
ally in the form of desks that can be used, of step EEE ss = ee 
] dders +} + > , M4 ; oz 
ich ladd rs ean be sold. Interesting here is ao “ArSh-de Ka Sed ie d-<e-4 4c 41-1 So 
f the point insiste wm 3 a nese Af all aetiala 

t of ¢ point insisted upon in the case of all articles “Fe Mmond Vs 
e & sold. If sten ladders can be purchased for an ] a es _ 
1e8 ar t 1] i : : 6% oe hoe hoe me 7 Ys 
i€8. amount smaller than the actual cost in the - JLI LILI >: 

h +) . ay, on — —_ $9 

hat § ‘Shops, they are dronped from the course of ro /a CJ J ae aes i ee ee x % 

tal, | study. In figuring the expense of a project, the a cic vem Boe ee 4 IN 
. : tin ’ e 2 , ° ° . we todd L L J J > 

mY ume of the boy, the t'me of the shop instructor, /6 [4 yb iN ai 
ing | and the cost of materials are estimated. W, 
for | “Montclair, for instanee, is not advocating OOP WORKING SHOP ~ 92 G"4 23*O 
~ vocational suhiee f : : igh se ] 
was | nal subjects for the junior high school. - J 

Thee fesl ¢ ) eg lle” JEFFERSON. JUNIOR HicH ScHoo., MINNEAPOLIS. 

ach § y leel that the exper‘ence, even in diversified 

vity sh P activities, is not sufficient to be termed try- Fig. 14. Complete Shop Fully Equipped for all kinds of Wood Work. Bleacher Seats for Recitation Purposes. 
m out unit } : ° . Total Floor Area 2,541 Square Feet. 

ling inits. The sole aim for offering varied 
«act types of shop work is to enable the boys to work a . 2 EQUIPMENT SCHEDULE. 

yyec in varion ban! é —_ . . | Manual! Training - nch 42” x 22 8. Grinder 2’ 6” x2’ 2” 15. Saw Bench 38’ 2” x 4’ 
and arious materials which call for a variety of 2. Lumber Rack 13’ 0” x 6’ 9. Teacher’s Desk 42” x 24” 16. Jointer 8’ 2” x 1’ 4” 

tools ar la liversity of onerat‘ons 3. Single Planer 4’ 6” x 3° 3” 10. Lavatories 1’ 9” x 1’ 6” 17. General Tool Cabinet 5’ x 7” 

id a “Pr ee ; . . 4. Mortiser 5’ x 3’ 11 lowel Cabin t 1’ 8” x 4” 18. Tool Cabinet 3’ x 1’ 9” 

I it no place has the play instinct 5. Wood Turning Lathe 3’ 6” x 2’ 12. Wardrobe 2’ x1’ 3” 19. Students Locker Cabin t 3’ 6” x 2’ 
been ~~ a oo ‘ a 6. Band Saw 4’ 11” x 2’ 10” 13. Bookcase 4’ x 1’ 3” 20. Finishing Bench 15’ 6” x 2’ 2” 
' S¢ Strongly encouraged in boys asin Mont- 7, Bleacher Seats 12’ x6’ 8” 14. Exhibit 


Board 10’ 21. Steel Supply Cabinet 2’ 10” x 1’ 6” 
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Marketing School Bonds 


John Guy Fowlkes, University of Wisconsin. 


School bonds funded They 
are promises to pay certain sums with interest, 


at certain dates. 


are securities. 
Such promises are made by 
real municipalities known as cities, towns, or 
villages, or by quasi municipalities known as 
school districts. They are made in order that 
adequate funds for financing public education 
may be available. Any true investment implies 
divesting one’s self of the possession and con 
trol of one’s assets and granting such possession 
and control In other words, when 


money is invested one party turns over a 


to another. 
sum 
of money to another party in return for which 
Stated in 
still more simple terms, an investment involves 
Therefore, in the light of these defini 
that real 
investment securities. 


the recipient gives a promise to pay. 


a loan. 


tions, it is evident school bonds are 


demand for in- 
than 


a growing 


rather 


There seems to be 
speculative 

more reliable 
the number of 
legitimate dealers in investment securities and 


securities 
More 
publicity has helped 


vestment 


securities. extensive and 


increase 


to make the path of the bucket-shop or frauder 
more thorny than it has ever been before. Be- 
cause of these elements, it would seem that the 
sale of school bonds would be a simple and easy 
matter, for boards of 
to establish connections with 


it being only necessary 


education proper 
authorities and choose the most desirable pur- 
chaser. However, the process of negotiating a 
sale of school bonds is quite often extremely 
perplexing and difficult. One of the hardest 
steps in disposing of school bonds is discovering 
available markets for the securities and then de- 
termining the market on which they should be 
placed. 

School bonds that have been authorized by 
disposed of at 


ways: 


some local community may be 
present in the three following 


(1) By private sale. 
(2) By irregular methods. 
(3) Sy public sale. 


Private Sale 

A private sale of school bonds means that the 
municipality or school district is not required 
intended sale and 
When private sale 
of school bonds is not specifically forbidden it 
is permissible, but in the majority of states, 
publie sale is definitely required. 


to give public notice of an 
thereby get competing bids. 


The private 
sale offers only one advantage to the commun- 
ity over public sale, namely, that the sale may 
be made within a short period of time and the 
bonds may be disposed of when market condi 
For the purchaser, the 
private sale diminishes both the amount and the 
intensity of the competition and thereby enables 
bid than he 
A prospective purchaser may 
also be able to take further advantage of the 


tions are favorable. 


the purchaser to make a lower 


otherwise would. 


community if he is in possession of advance 
market information. Indeed, a professional 
bond buyer is very likely to be much more 


familiar with market conditions than any of the 
officials in charge of the selling of school bonds 
Again, in a private sale, many bond houses will 
not be aware of the proposed sale and cannot 
offer bids on desirable issues. 

One sale of school bonds 
which has caused no little comment in the last 
few years is that of “direct selling” to the in- 
vestor or counter.” 


type of private 


‘ 


selling “over the Under 


prosperous conditions, a community may 


market its own securities quite successfully, but 
for a general policy this practice is unsound. 
When financial eenditions are not just right, it 


1An address delivered to the National 
of Publie School Business Officials, at 
meeting in St. Louis, May 17, 1928. 


Association 
their annual 


is exceedingly difficult for communities to sell 
directly and no banking house will buy bonds 
which have been offered for sale by the com- 
munity save at a market discount. A few years 
ago, Philadelphia offered $7,000,000, four per 


cent bonds “over the counter.” The enterprise 


was widely advertised as a success. But, it was 
Only $1,910,000 were actually 
taken by the public.” The commissioners of the 
Sinking Fund of Philadelphia took $1,225,000, 
and some twenty-five banks and trust companies 
It is evident that in 
Philadelphia acted as an 
All in all, the 


private sale is usually an unsatisfactory method 


not a success. 


subseribed lara 
reality the 
underwriter of its 


amounts, 
city of 


own issue. 


of selling school bonds and the average board of 
education or city ecouneil will do well to elim 
inate it 


issues 


from the possible markets for 
they are offering. 
Irregular Methods 

The first of the irregular methods of market- 
ing school bonds that will be noted here is: 

Reservation by the State of the right to pur- 
chase bonds upon stipulated conditions.—In Kan- 
sas, all school bonds must first be offered to the 
State School Fund Commission, which has the 
option of purchasing them at not more than par. 
In Oregon, all school bonds must first be offered 
to the State Land Board, which has the right to 
purchase them at not more than their par value, 
at a rate of interest not less than 5 per cent per 
annum. In Texas, the State Board of Education 
has an option of 10 days in which to purchase 
school bonds at the price offered for such bonds 
by the best bona fide bidder. 


A plan whereby a state purchases the school 
bonds of local communities is particularly bene 
ficial to the smaller communities. It is a 


known fact that there is a 


well 


positive 


| relationship 


between population and the eredit of a com 
munity, and for this reason the smaller com 
munities of a state are usually foreed to float 
school bonds at a higher rate of interest than 
the larger communities have to pay. 

For example, as is shown by Tables I and II 
in the state of New York from 1916-21 both the 


net rates of 


bonds by th 


gross and interest paid on school 
decid 
edly higher than those interest rates paid by the 
larger communities. as the bonds of 


as secure so far as 


smaller communities were 
Inasmuch 
the smaller communities are 
payment of principal is are the 
bonds of the larger communities, this seems an 


coneerned as 


injustice. To correct this maladjustment and 
also to lessen the possibility of fraud, a bill was 
proposed in New York in 1922 which provided 
for the purchase at a price not below or above 
funds be 
available in the state treasury) of all municipal 
bonds issued in the State of New York, includ- 
ing bonds of school and other special districts. 


This bill was not passed, but such 


par at a uniform rate of interest (if 


a provision 

favor of the 
rate of interest 
it would work no hard- 
ship on the larger communities. 


TABLE I. Median Gross Kate of Interest Pald on 
School Bonds in New York State 1916-21. 


merit in 
smaller communities and if the 


seems to have much 


were properly adjusted 


Community 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 

All Cities? 

Over 175,000 4.385 4.125 4.625 4.625 000 4.625 

All Cities 

Over 50,000 

But Less 

Than 175,000 1375 4.58 5.06 1.55 5.10 5.61 

All Cities 

Less than 

50.000 : 4.625 4.625 8.08 4.81 5.125 5.375 

All Villages 

and Rural 

oo. | 1.75 5.00 5.15 5.09 5.87 6.00 

New York? 

State Total 4.64 4.75 5.10 5.01 5.4 5.68 
2Dewing, Arthur Stone—“The Financial Policy 


of Corporations.” Vol. II, p. 147 
3IInited States Bureau of Education, 
22, 1915, State Versus Local Control of Elementary 
Education (Finance) by Theodore L. MacDowell, Dis- 
trict Superintendent of Public Schools, Philadelphia 


Bulletin No 


TABLE II. Median Net Rate of Interest Paid on 
School Bonds in New York State 1916-210 


Community 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 192) 
All Cities? No 
Over 175,000 399 387 4.0 45 issues 4.25 


All Cities 
Over 50,000 
But Less 


Than 175,000 3.967 4.21 458 45 498 65.12 
All Cities 

Less Than 

OF eee 4.00 433 475 4.57 490 5.08 
All Villages 

and Rural 

Districts 417 4.71 495 4.72 540 5.57 
New York? 

Siete ROOM acecc 414 444 481 4509 516 5.33 


One of the most interesting of the irregular 
plans for marketing school bonds that have been 
that perfected in New 
Jersey which Fraser Brown in that very good 


developed is 


system 
work, entitled, “Municipal Bonds,” discusses ag 


follows: 

The New Jersey Plan.—_-New 
evolved a plan peculiarly its own. 
observed by students of municipal finance that 
municipalities have not always applied the 
premium, the price above par (generally one 
hundred) bid for the bonds, to the purpose for 
which the bonds are issued. Instances of gross 
abuse have been common. Some years ago, a 
New York city, desiring to obtain money for 
current expenses, refunded a large amount of its 
debt and deliberately made the interest rate 
much higher than market conditions required. 
A large premium resulted, and instead of being 
applied to the purpose for which the bonds were 
issued or placed in the sinking fund, this 
premium found its way into the municipal till 
and was used for current expenses. To prevent 
this sort of thing, the New Jersey statute now 
provides that the notice of sale must state the 
amount of money necessary to be raised. The 
bidder is required to state the number of bonds 
he will take, bidding therefor the amount of 
money necessary to be raised and an additional 
sum of less than one thousand dollars. Suppose, 
for instance, that one hundred bonds of one 
thousand dollars each are offered for sale and 
the amount of money required to be raised is one 
hundred thousand dollars. A bidder may offer 
to pay one hundred thousand nine hundred dol- 
lars and to take therefor ninety-nine bonds. 
This plan has worked advantageously in practice 
and has resulted in abolishing premiums of more 
than nominal amounts. 

One other speci il method of 


Jersey has 
It has been 


floating school 


bonds which should be discussed here is that 
employed in North Carolina. Here the local 
‘communities issue bonds equal to the desired 
amount of money, turn them over to the State 


the State in State bonds, and 


and turn issues 
returns the needed funds to the local commun- 
While this procedure may at first make 
it possible-for the local issuing bodies to obtain 


funds at a 


ities. 


lower rate of interest than would 


(since state bonds ean be 
sold at a lower rate of interest 


otherwise be Dp ssible, 
than the secur- 
ities of smaller corporate powers) according to 
the opinion of expert bond merchants as well as 
that of some of the best lawyers it will not be 
long till the credit of a state indulging in such 
a practice will be jeopardized and the rate of 
interest on all bonds issued by that state will of 
higher than before. 
Public Sale 

A public sale, as the name implies, is a sale 

of which publie notice, by 


necessity be 


advertising, 1s Te 
A publie sale is advantageous to the 
community issuing bonds because it 


quired. 
motivates 
bidding and thereby increases the competition. 
The fact that there is a goodly number of pros’ 
pective purchasers tends to shed more light on 
the than would be otherwise and 
thus more protection is afforded all eoncerned 
A public sale, usually invites the bids of bond 


issue there 


ind banking houses from all parts of the coun 
try ind thereby increases decidedly the scape ol 
the possible market of the issue on sale. To be 


sure, in a publie sale, it 1s possible to lose a very 


market since it is necessary t 
wait at least a week and usually longer between 


the date when the issue is publically offered, 


advantageous 


bids are received and the suecessful bidder 18 
determined. As has previously been stated, 
’ 1Compiled from “Municipal Bond Sales,” 1916-21, 


New York City. 
4New York City is not 


included. 
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most states require a public sale of all munici- 
pal bonds. In the light of practice and expert 
opinion, it seems certain that the public sale is 
the best method for the average board of educa- 
tion or city council to employ in marketing 
school bonds. After the market has 
selected it is imperative that the authorities 


been 


strictly adhere to the details of sale, so certain 
dangers in and criteria for issuing school bonds 
will now be discussed. 
Observance of all Legal Requirements Essential 
The most essential requisite for the success of 
. school bond issue is that all legal restrictions 
It would be 
possible to discuss all the 
In the last analysis 


or provisions be strictly observed. 
neither feasible or 
causes of illegality here. 
they concern only the issuing community, the 
bond the 
Chamberlain states that the factors which most 


attorneys and courts. However, 
prevalently cause general municipal bonds to be 
declared illegal are legal provisions which have 


to d ) with 


(1) The authority of issue; 

(2) The purpose of issue; 

(3) The process of issue; 

(4) The violation of debt and tax restric 

tions ; 
and this classification may well be applied to 
school bonds. Failure to comply with any ele 
ment of existing legislation makes an issue 
legal and, consequently, boards of education 
ind superint ndents of schools should exercise 
great care in observing existing statutory pro 
(1) Authority of Issue 

The re ultimate auth rity to ineur bonded 
ndebtedness for school purposes rests with the 
constitu v and forty-one states have definite 
statutorv provisions which designate the persons 
ho are re sible for authorizing the borrow- 
! money and the issuing of bonds. These 
pr s are quite \ iried in nature and are as 


“In 28 states such responsibility is vested 
solely in legal voters; in 8 states, in legal voters 
who are taxpayers; in 3 states, either in legal 
voters or in school trustees, according to the 
purpose for which or the district in which bonds 
are to be issued; in one state, in school trustees 
alone; in one state, either in the township trus- 
tee upon authorization of the township advisory 
board, or in school trustees, according to the 
kind of school unit concerned. 

“Although legal voters most frequently have 
the actual power as to the issuing of bonds, yet 
in a number of States where this is so, local 
school authorities are intrusted with certain 
minor powers, such as preparing an estimate of 


the probable amount of money needed, as in 
Colorado, Michigan, Nevada, and Ohio. In 
Arkansas, for erecting and equipping school 


buildings in special school districts, boards of 
directors prescribe conditions and regulations 
as to amount, time and manner of payment of 
bonds. In Michigan, before bonds may be 
issued, the school board must pass upon the 
legality of the proceedings in voting the bonds. 
In Iowa the school board may not attempt to 
defeat the wish of the voters clearly expressed, 
yet a vote to issue bonds is regarded somewhat 
as permissive authority. In New York (in union 
Iree-school districts for building schoolhouses) 
and in Missouri, local school authorities may 
issue bonds for a less sum than the amount 
authorized by vote. In New Mexico, when a 
school district does not own a schoolhouse, the 
county superintendent has power upon a petition 
signed by 20 residents to order the school direc- 
tors to submit the question of issuing bonds for 
se to the voters. 


“In the States in which bonds are issued on 
vote of t} 


he electors or of the voting taxpayers 
4 notice must be given either by the district it- 
seit or by local school authorities stating the 
time of election, the amount of money to be 
raised, the purpose or purposes for which bonds 
are to be ssued, the rate of interest thereon, and 


the number of years they are to run. Although 
the i 1 of original bonds is vested primarily 
In lega ters, the power of renewing, extend- 
ing and replacing bonds is generally vested in 


school trust 
are to b 
nishings 


ees. For example, when school sites 
purchased, schoolhouses erected, fur- 
repaired, etc., the people must vote up- 
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on the question; but if it becomes necessary to 
refund bonds already authorized by the people, 
local school authorities have the power to take 
such action. It should also be noted that in 
some of these States, although the legal voters 
must pass upon the original issue of permanent 
bonds, a school board, in addition to the power 
of renewing, extending, and replacing such 
bonds, has original power to issue temporary 
bonds or warrants in anticipation of its regular 
income from taxes.’”" 

As was pointed out in an article by the author 
which appeared in the April, 1923, number of 
the ScHoot Boarp JourNnau, 46 states have pro- 
the purposes 
school bonds may be issued. 


visions concerning for which 
While these pur- 
poses range from the erection of buildings to 
the payment of teachers’ salaries, most of the 
states have recognized that school bonds should 
be issued only for purposes of capital outlay. 
Probably more blunders committed in 
“process of issue” than in all other channels of 
error and for that reason the major portion of 
the remaining discussion will be devoted to this 
factor which so vitally affects the marketing of 
school bonds. 
legislation concerning the “process of issue” in 
school bonds will not be presented. 
The statuatory provisions which appear most 
frequently 


are 


A detailed account of existing 
floating 


however, and which most 


troublesome to those issuing school bonds are: 


prove 


1. All records pertaining to the issue includ- 
ing: 
a. Minutes 
Council. 
b. Forms of 
Issue. 
c. Forms of Notice of Election. 
d. Form of Ballot. 
e. Notice of Sale. 
Form. 
Frequency. 
f. Form of Bid. 


of Board of Education or 


Resolution Authorizing 


2. Rate of Interest. ; 
3. Minimum legal selling price. 
4. Type of Bond. 


a. Registered as to 
Principal. 
Interest. 
b. Unregistered as to 
Principal. 
Interest. 
c. Coupon. 
5. Denomination of Bonds. 
6. Where payable: 
a. Interest. 
b. Principal. 
When payable: 
a. Interest. 
b. Principal. 
It seems 


unbelievable that community 


would fail to observe all legislation which affects 
the issuance of its bonds, but the following dis- 
cussion by that 
the case. 

“Invalidity more often arises from 
errors connected with the process of isste. Ad- 
vertisement may have been omitted, or may 
have been insufficient. Flotations of Philadel- 
phia, New York, and Plainfield, New Jersey, 
have been declined lately on the score of insuffi- 
cient advertisement; of Peru, Indiana, and Read- 
ing, Ohio, because of errors in the details. It 
seems hardly possible that a municipality could 
mistake a law so apparently simple and general 
as that requiring the price to be at par or above; 
but Matrona County, Wyoming, sold an issue of 
4s at par without including accrued interest, 
and a resale some months later was required fo1 
validation. Oneonta, New York, committed an 
equally incomprehensible blunder four years ago 
in selling an issue bearing an interest rate in 
excess of what was legal. The bonds were 
issued at 4'%s, but the village was not allowed 
to sell anything higher than 4s; and the bonds 
had to be remade and sold as 4s. A school dis- 
trict of North Hempstead, Long Island, recently 
had a large issue refused because the resolution 
failed to state the rate of interest, or the matur- 
ity of the bonds. An excellent illustration of the 
nice regard for detail necessary in the process 
of municipal bond issue, comes from Boston. A 
few years ago the Council of that city voted 
certain appropriations to be met by a bond issue. 
A rumor was circulated io the effect that one 
member of the Council had left the meeting be- 


any 


Chamberlain indicates such is 


minor 


‘Theodore L. MacDowell 
trol of Elementary 


“State 
Education.” 


Versus Local Con 
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fore the vote was taken. A denial was im- 
mediately forthcoming. But since the vote had 
been close the mayor called for a repassage of 
the ordinance, in order not to prejudice the bid- 
ding for that issue.’ 

When such incidents as these are possible, 
caution cannot be over recommended. 

The last phase of legislation which Chamber- 
lain declares is the most commonly ignored or 
misinterpreted is that pertaining to existing 
debt limits on a community and will be dis- 
cussed a bit later. 

It seems to me that the factor which, next to 
legal provisions is most potent in the sureness 
or failure of selling a school bond issue is the 
publicity Whether the state 
statutes require it or not, all bond issues should 
have wide and sound publicity. Many States 
have the importance of sound 
publicity by making special provisions concern- 
ing the advertising of school bonds. The New 
York statute governing the sale of schoo) bonds 
follows: 

“All bonds hereafter issued by any municipal 
corporation or by any school district or civil 
division of the State, shall be sold, in the case of 
a city of the first class as required by its char- 
ter or by any special act under which such 
bonds are issued, in the case of a city of the 
second class as required by section sixty-one of 
the second class cities law, and in all other 
cases at public sale not less than five or more 
than thirty days after a notice of such sale, 
stating the amount, date, maturity and rate of 
interest, has been published at least once in the 
official paper or papers, if any, of any such 
municipality, provided that if there is no news- 
paper published in the county in which such 
bonds are to be issued, or a copy thereof shall 
be sent to and published in a financial newspaper 
published and circulating in New York City.’” 

However, it is quite possible and indeed in 
rrhatay probable that 


given to. it. 


recognized 


is as 


instances, authorities in 
substantiate 
the principles that have just been propounded, 
but do kind of 
run in a paper nor do they know the names of 
financial 


charge of marketing school bonds 


not know the advertisement to 


proper papers. To be sure by a pro- 
cess of trial and error it is usually possible to 
discover the proper publications but the follow 
ing list of financial publications with the ecom- 
“Munici 
realiable guide to 
is believed, to all those 


school bonds. 


ments of Fraser Brown as given in 
pal Bonds” would serve as a 
channels of publicity it 
contemp! iting the sale of 

The Bond Buyer (New York, N. Y.)—This 
publication (issued daily and weekly) is the 
technical organ of the municipal bond business, 
being devoted exclusively to this one class of 
securities. It is the paper usually selected by 
municipalities in which to publish bond sale 
notices, bond calls, etc. Municipal bond dealers, 
banks operating bond department and import- 
ant investors in municipal issues depend mainly 


upon the Bond Buyer for information relating 
to new State, city or other municipal bond 
issues. Circulation is national. 


The Commercial and Financial Chronicle (New 
York, N. Y.)—The Chronicle is the standard 
weekly financial journal of the United States 
and is found in the offices of bankers, brokers 
and financial institutions, and is quite widely 
read by investors. It has a “State and City 
Department” in which is published news of cur- 
rent municipal finance. Circulation is national. 

The Wall Street Journal (New York, N. Y.)- 
This is the leading financial daily, and enjoys a 
wide circulation among bankers, brokers, in- 
vestors, etc. Banking and corporation news and 
the stock, bond and money markets are carefully 
covered. Circulation is national. 

Boston News Bureau (Boston, Mass.)—In 
New England, the Boston News Bureau virtually 
duplicates the Wall Street Journal. These two 
publications are closely allied. 
~ The Manufacturers Record (Baltimore, Md.)— 
This paper is the leading trade journal of the 
South. Departments are devoted to construction 
and financial news, in which considerable atten- 
tion is given to public improvement work and 
public finance. Carries a considerable number 
of official notices of Southern municipal bond 
offerings. Circulation is national. 

‘Lawrence 
Investment.’ 
*Cons. Laws 


Chamberlain—“The Principles of Bond 


Chap. 24, Sec. 9 
(Continued on Page 136) 
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EDITORIAL 
THE 


SCHOOLMASTER IN AMERICAN 
PARTY POLITICS 

While the Amer'can schoolmaster is the best 
trainer for that political proficiency, which is a 
prerequisite to stability in government, he is by 
no means a figure on the political horizon. In 
fact, hs effacement is commonly accepted. 
While he instructs both the actors and the audi- 
ence in the political drama, he is by no means 
the stage manager. And in the nature of 
things he cannot be such without relinquishing 
his office as general trainer for citizenship. He 
teaches his art and leaves the manner of expres- 
sion to his pupils. 

The year just begun, being the country’s big 
political year, during which a president of the 
republ c, members of the national congress, 
governors, and all sorts of public servants are to 
be chosen, will unquestionably bring into the 
limelight here and there the attitude which the 
thousands of trainers in political science and 
government assume. The college professor on 
astronomy may contribute his views on the 
tar ff, the Greek scholar tell what he knows 
about the currency question and the geologist 
discusses the nation’s foreign policy, but the 
schoolmaster identified with the common schools 
of the nation is not so privileged. 

He confines his political activ ties to a single 
vote, intelligently formulated and _ conscien- 
tiously cast. He initiates his students into the 
principles of government and then lets them 
choose the r own party faith and the men who 
shall govern. Although he may be an intense 
partisan at heart his voice is not raised publicly 
in behalf of party policy or practice. 

That a school superintendent, principal or 
or teacher, cannot enter actively into a political 
fray and thus throw the weight of his political 
prestige as trainers of the youth into the scales 
of partisan fortune is established. A voting 
constituency is bound to find its division on 
governmental policies and the choice of candi- 
dates for office. To become conspicuously iden- 
tified with one or the other side of partisan divi- 
sions, means to invite commendation on the one 
hond and condemnation on the other. The 
schoolmaster seeks neither. 

A pol tical campaign is a contest between men 
for the recognition of ideals and 
policies, and at the same time a peaceful war 
fare for the emoluments of office. Under our 
form of government these contests are essential 


cert iin 


in order that principles and policies may prop- 
erly come under the scrutiny of a determining 
constituency. Party machinery becomes the 
vehicle through which men and measures are 
presented for exam'nation and selection. 

The school superintendent, who is the educa- 
tional leader of his community, has long recog- 
nized tee fact that his function as such does 
not permit activity in the field of practical poli- 
tics. Nor can his associates, principals and 
teachers, consistently and with propriety engage 
in the political contentions of locality, state or 
nation. In their non-partisan capacity as in- 
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structors and trainers for the duties of citizen- 
ship, they wield a more vital and beneficient in- 
fluence than they possibly could wield in a 
partisan capacity. In the scheme of things 
they prepare the specifications for the political 
foundation as well as the superstructure in 
order that the whole may be imposing and en- 
during. Thus, the American schoolmaster, in 
his sphere as such, and without entering the 
political arena, performs a primary and indis- 
pensable function in the political life of the 
nation. 

ATTRACTIVE SCHOOLHOUSES AND COM- 

MUNITY PRIDE AND PATRIOTISM 

The spirit of community progress fostered by 
the many civic and commercial bodies found 
throughout the United States usually seeks its 
expression in tangible things. The citizen who 
is actuated by a touch of local patriotism points 
with pride to the handsome business blocks and 
spacious factory plants, to well paved streets 
and parks. 

If he has an appreciation for the finer im- 
pulses and ambitions of the community he will 
point out the hospitals and churches, and the 
schools if there are any attractive schools to be 
pointed out. 

The citizen who is proud of the economic 
studies his town is making, and does not forget 
the charitable tendencies of the people, cannot 
well overlook the intellectual aspirations as 
exemplified in dignified and _ well-equipped 
Material success, after all, 
must find its ultimate expression in something 


schoolhousing. 


besides fine business and industrial structures. 
These are the means to an end, and the end is 
an intelligent, orderly and contented citizen- 
ship. 

Thus, the unit of population, be it large or 
small, city or village, that makes claim to being 
a worthy integral part of a great nation, must 
demonstrate a recognition of the agencies that 
train for citizenship. These agencies are ex- 
pressed in a series of good school buildings, and 
no unit of population without them can make 
any pretense to being progressive. 

Nor are any of the publie buildings found in 
the average community, such ‘as city hall, court- 
house or library, more capable of impressive 
architectural design than a schoolhouse, more 
particularly a high school building. And none 
could express the intellectual aspirations of the 
people more fittingly than the community’s 
leading institution of learning. 

Whatever may be said of economy in public 
expenditure, it follows nevertheless that in con- 
structing school buildings some regard for ex- 
terior design should be observed. This does not 
signify that any extravagance should be en 
raged in, but neither does it mean that such a 
structure must be reduced to the plainness of a 
factory building. 

The average citizen is agreed that public 
buildings should be 


form. 


dignified in outline and 
They should prompt respect for govern- 
ment and authority. A schoolhouse should not 
only present grace and dignity as far as ex- 
terior outline is concerned, but should bear the 
touch of art as well. On the whole, it should 
be an inviting structure that pleases the eye and 
at the same time dignifies the cause of eduecs- 
tion and e'tizenship. 
THE SCHOOL BOARD PRESIDENT AND THE 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 

The two outst inding figures of a school sys 
tem are the president of the board of education 
and the superintendent of schools. These offi- 
cials stand in a most important relation to each 
other and to the successful operation of the 


schools. The one represents the public, the 
other the professional workers. 

There is no doubt that modern thought in 
school adm ‘nistration has fixed to a reasonable 
degree the scope and function of the two. The 


president heads the body that formulates 
policies on school government, and the super- 
intendent constitutes the strong right arm that 
carries them into execution. 
are reasonably established. 

But, there is something more—in fact, much 
more—besides the duties and prerogatives which 
natured thought and fixed custom has assigned 
to them. The human element is still to be reck- 
oned with. The written law may be one thing, 
and the unwritten law growing out of human 
contact in daily life, quite another thing. 

The natural disposition and peculiarities of a 
president may prompt an attitude towards the 
superintendent found in no administrative code, 
On the other hand the superintendent may 
clothe himself with prerogatives or divest him- 


The relationships 


self of them, out of proportion to recognized 
standards. All this may be a matter of temper 
and temperament. 

Certain functions and relations, however, are 
quite clear and well established. There are no 
master and servant relations between president 
and superintendent. Nor is the one an em- 
ployer and the other an employe. The one may 
have a voice in the employment of the other, but 
that voice is effective only in conjunction with 
other voices. The school board member in his 
individual capacity, and that includes the presi- 
dent, has no particular power. It is in his 
collective capacity, in meeting legally assem- 
bled, that he exerts power and authority. 

At best, both the president and superintend- 
ent serve the same employer, namely, the public. 
They are coordinate officers, each serving in the 
capacity assigned to him by law. The presi- 
wields no 
authority over the superintendent any more 


dent in his individual capacity 


than the superintendent wields authority over 
the president. They are a team in the same 
harness pulling in the same direction. 

Sut, as already int mated the human element 
is ever present. An aggresive president may in- 
vade the prerogatives of a shrinking superin- 
tendent. A super ntendent may 
have to crowd an ultra-conservative president. 


courageous 


The human adjustments must assert themselves 
where printed formulae fail. 

The president, or member, who nags the 
superintendent is a pest. The super ntendent 
who bores the president or member with trifles, 
or constantly seeks to exalt the importance of 
his job, is a nuisance. Both species of school 
officials are an impediment to the smooth and 
efficient administration of the school system. 
Friendly and helpful criticism is always in 
urder, and well balanced men and women will 
always invite or advance such criticism with 8 
cordial spirit. A cheerful word goes farther 
towards desirable team work than a grouch or 4 
grunt. 

In order to serve the real objective for which 
both president and superintendent are chosen— 
the physical, mental and moral welfare of the 
child—there must be mutual frankness and 
courteous cooperation between the two func 
tionaries. 

No president of a board of education can 
exert his best unless the superintendent is open 
and frank with him and invites his counsel on 
all matters of policy. No superintendent can 
be at his best if he has an unsympathetic and 
critical president to deal with. The superin- 
tendent must be able to feel that in the presi 
dent he has a loyal supporter who will uphold 
him in every laudable denarture and in the 
authority which goes with his office. 


The trust conferred unon the two officials by 
law is a sacred one, and the successful adminis 
tration of the school system rests largely upon % 
proper recognit‘on of the funct'on of each and 
upon an observance of the relation that is com 
Let the human ele 


ducive to desired results. 
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ment find expression in a cheerful approach to 
duty, mutuai respect for associates, and an en- 
thusiastie concern for the cause in hand. 


CIVIL SERVICE, SCHOOL ADMINISTRA- 
TION AND TEACHER CONTROL 

The voting constituency of Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, was called upon at the autumn election 
to record its approval or disapproval of a 
charter revision which placed the appointment 
of the board of education in the hands of the 
mayor and the certification of teachers under 
the control of the local civil service commission. 

When the school people of Bridgeport sought 
light on the subject at the hands of a national 
organ zat on devoted to civic progress they were 
that the should be 
subjected to the civil service principle just as 
the local government. 
That, on its face, sounded reasonable, and the 
alleged expert giver of advice undoubtedly be- 
lieved that he had rendered an uninformed com- 
munity a great Incidentally he added 
that an licensing body would 
pol.tical pull and favoritism into play. 


calmly informed, teachers 


are other employes of 


St rvice. 
exparte bring 

lortunately, the voting constituency learned 
some. hing about the fundamentals in school ad- 
ministration voted down the 
charter revision by a vote of four to one. Other 
bjectionable features may have characterized 
the proposed charter, but 
urged by 


and as a resuit 


the two objections 
the school public were sufficient to 
warrant its defeat. 

To begin with, the appointive 
applied to the school board is not objectionable 
but for a city 


System as 


f the size of Bridgeport the elec- 


tive system is preferable. In the large cities, 
such as New York, Chicago and Philadelphia 


the appointive system proves more expedient 
general voting public has not the 


opportunity to secure a close v.ew of the candi 


dates In the smaller cities the opportunity to 
eruti e aspirants for school board honors is 
much etter Besides, the elective method is 
more democratie. 

The more interesting feature of the Bridge 

rt problem relates, however, to the attempt to 
make the school system a branch of the munici 
pal government by bringing the professional 
workers under the loeal civil service system. 
No doubt, an official body that determines upon 
the fitness of police and firemen, sewer and street 

pectors, clerks and accountants, may find it 
possible to determine upon the fitness of a 
teaching body to serve the schools. 


But, it so happens, in first place, that a school 
system is a state institution and not a branch 
in the second, that 
the fitness of 
well established and that these, tov, 
are a part of 


| government, and, 


the agencies which determine 


a state system of education. It 


e ecomes illogieal to hold that a muni 
\ ntrol the employment of teachers 
is it dow ther city employes. 

Those who sit in expert judgment on the 
science government, and the relations which 

ntr several units, should go a_ littl 
deepet to the subject and become clear as to 
the status of a school system. They will soon 
d 'V it the basic laws of the several states 
define status in unmistakable language. 

But, if this were not so it is extremely doubt 
ul whe r any local civil service commission 
could rey ler a better service than that now 
afforded the certification of teachers by 
gener ited for that purpose. To hold that 
such es are subject to political control is 
u rranted reflection upon those in charge 
of then lo create the inference, by casting 
such ref] m, that the local civil service body 
IS Tree f political influence, does not serve 
to make out a good case. 

In the evolution of school administration, as 


exemplifie! within the last quarter of a century, 
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it has become clear that a school system, in 
order to be freed from local political contention, 
must be separated from the local city adminis- 
tration. While the community must pay for 
the school, it does not follow that these must be 
amenable to city hall dictation. They are sub- 
ject to state authority and must perform their 
function within the instructions 
tions of that authority. 


THE TRANSITION FROM OLD TO NEW 
BOARDS OF EDUCATION 

The board of education that goes out of office 

is usually desirous of clearing the decks for the 

new incumbents of office. The whole 

may not retire as the result of an election or the 

appointment of members, but even a partial re- 


and _ limita- 


board 


tirement of members may mean the complete 
reorganization of Thus, 
the old organization is desirous of completing 


the succeeding body. 


its business before the new gets into office. 

These transit'on activities are not, however, 
always marked with the proprieties that must 
necessarily obtain. Vexatious disputes have 
arisen where boards have relegated to the suc- 
ceeding bodies business which should have been 
finished up before going out of office. On the 
other hand, outgoing boards have usurped the 
prerogatives of incoming boards. 

There can be no definite rule as to where the 
transactions of the one shall end and the other 
begin, or rather to what extent the one shall 
legislate for the future and to what extent the 
other shall unfinished Here 
the ordinary routine of school board delibera- 
tions rather 
policies and departures which 


accept business. 


cannot come into question, but 
those involving 
become binding upon the new body. 

The Ohio, board of education had 


under advisement a large construction plan. It 


Akron, 


79 


was believed that final action should be deferred 
util the new board, shortly to come into office, 
should give it considerat.on. The Akron Jour- 
nal, in commenting upon this action, observes: 
“In taking this action the present board will 
commend itself to the favor of all the citizens of 


Akron. It has never been a credit to popular 
government that retiring public officials, 


whether members of congress, or state or city 
administrations should the concluding 
weeks of their terms in public service to railroad 
through a lot of business that should be left to 
Yet this has been the rule. Its 
being so is the th ng that has fostered a demand 
from the people for a reduction of the time in- 
tervening between the election of new officials 
and the beginning of their terms. The retiring 
school board in Akron has set a good example 
for every American community. 

Boards of education have been gu'lty, on the 
eve of retirement, to tie the hands of their sue- 
cessors on building projects, salary adjustments, 
textbook adoptions and teacher appointments. 
Such procedure is not always accepted by the 
new administration as being either courteous or 
fair. Nor can such procedure be defended un- 
less it can be demonstrated that the new body 
inexperienced and incompetent as_ to 
render it expedient for the old to act before 
going out of office. 

As already intimated, no definite rule can 
apply as to the relations which should guide a 
retiring and an incoming administration in the 
transition period. The member who retires 
without chagrin is not inclined to be revengeful, 
and the recruit who is not over-zealous will be 
thankful for an agreeable beginning. 


use 


their successors. 


is so 


Suffice it to say that common courtesy and 
decency must govern the passing out of the old 
and the entrance of the new. 


What About the School Sitting Shortage? 


The Facts as Applied to the Several Sections of the United States. 


The 


quite acute in many <« 


shortage of school sittings, which is 


f the larger cities, has led 
to some bitter criticisms of school authorities. 


It has also prompted magazine writers to in- 
dulge in the 
existing shortage and with a touch of alarm as 
to a prospective solution of the problem. 


somewhat extreme versions of 


With the thought in mind that the real facts 
only can serve best in estimating the country’s 
shortage of schoolhousing, the research depart- 
ment of the American Scnoot Boarp JOURNAL 
made a careful survey of the entire country and 
assembled the information for careful analysis. 

While there was an unprecedented volume of 
during the past few 
years, the fall opening of the schools for 1923 


schoolhouse construction 
demonstrated that there was still a pronounced 
lack of adequate school sitting facilities. 

This shortage of schoolhousing is 
located in the cities of 100,000 and over, of 
which there are 68 in the United States. These 


mainly 


cities embrace 25° 


of the total school popula 
tion, and approximately 80% of the total school 


sitting shortage exists in these communities. 
In like manner, at the opening of the school 
term in September, hundreds of smaller cities 
faced a school sitting shortage. With few ex- 


ceptions, however, the conditions in these cities 


are not acute and are fast being taken care of 


with new school construction. 


In the cities with a population of 100,000 and 
over the school range all the 
way from a thousand to one hundred thousand 
sittings as in the case of the city of New York. 
However, there are a number of cities in this 
group where the shortage 


sitting shortage 


is not acute and is 


being taken care of with temporary portable 


buildings pending the completion of new 
schools now under construction. There are 
several cities where no real shortage exists, 


notably in the city of San Franciseo with 60,- 
281 sittings available and 58,500 pupils. 

The conditions relating to the school sitting 
shortage vary in the different sections of the 
country. In the New England states the situa- 
The state of Massa- 
chusetts reached the peak in 1921 when the 
shortage represented approximately 7% of the 
total of the public school population. New 
school construction since then provided new 
buildings with capacities for 35,000 pup ls and 


tion is not unsatisfactory. 


building programs are under way to take care 
if the present shortage. 
New York state 


1ccommodations in 


shortage of school 
practically all the larger 
New York City has been endeavoring 
to meet the situation for the 
past several years but approximately 200,000 
pupils are now on part t me. 


has a 


cities. 


school shortage 


In Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Ohio, Mary 
land, and Indiana, there is no acute shortage 
except in the larger cities. The school sitting 


shortage in the southern 
Florida. 


larger e ties, 


states continues, ex 
cept in The situation is acute in the 
particularly Brmingham, Ala. 

In Illinois there is a pronounced shortage all 
over the state. In Minnesota, Nebraska, Wis- 
consin, and Iowa, there is no real lack of school 
accommodations. In the western states there is 
no general shortage of school housing except in 
the larger cities. In the of Portland, 
Seattle, and Los Angeles, school facilities are 
not equal to the needs. 

(Continued on Page 88) 
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Securing School Architectural Service 
The Competitive Plan System, or the Direct Employment of 


Architects- 


Which? 


William George Bruce. 


When the community need for more school- 
housing is seriously contemplated, the question 
of securing architect service becomes of the 
uppermost concern. The average school admin- 
istrative body, and more particularly those that 
engage in building projects semi-occasionally 
only, is not always clear as to the best method 
to be employed in securing architectural ser- 
vice. Hence, it may prove timely to ascertain 
how boards of education proceed towards ob- 
taining desired results, and what has been 
evolved through experience and experiment, in 
the direction of definite method and policy. 

The plan commonly pursued for many years, 
whereby the board of education sits in judg- 
ment over a set of competitive plans and listens 
to the speeches of architects who have presented 
them, has in large part given way to the newer 
plan whereby a known schoolhouse expert is em- 
ployed outright to make a study of location, 
environment, and local needs and then proceeds 
to plan and build a structure. This applies, 
however, more largely to the cities. In the 
smaller units of population where new school- 
house construction is more rare, the competi- 
tive system still prevails to a considerable 
extent. 

Where the demand for additions to the 
schoolhousing is practically continuous, namely, 
in the larger communities, the competitive sys- 
tem has almost wholly given way to the socalled 
expert plan. The school authorities in many 
cities maintain a well organized building de- 
partment which controls the architectural, engi- 
neering, and supervising service. Some cities 
maintain an engineering and repairing depart- 
ment on a permanent basis employing architec- 
tural service on new projects only and utilizing 
its own force to perform the supervisory labors. 

With the almost general shortage of school- 
housing throughout the country many commun- 
ities have resorted to the formulation of school 
building programs. In instances of this kind, 
experts of national repute have been invited to 
make surveys of the physical situation of the 
schoolhousing and provide a program whereby 
the needs, present and prospective, are reason 
ably established. 
program is provided and where local architects 


Frequently, too, where no 


are employed by the school authorities, some 
wellknown expert of national repute is engaged 
to serve in the capacity of consultant both in 
outlining a policy and in formulating general 
plans. 
The Basis of An Inquiry 
Thus, the first question that arises is: Shall 
the school board select a schoolhouse plan ind 
then engage the architect who designed it? Or, 
shall the board select the architect first and then 
ask him to make the plans? 
In order to arrive at some compreh nsive data 
as to the prevailing method employed by the 
various communities, more especially the larger, 
the writer instituted an inquiry covering cities 
of 100,000 and over. This inquiry concerned 
itself with the following questions: 
1—Do you select schoolhouse plans on a com- 
petitive basis? 
2—Or, do you employ an achitect by the year to 
look after all your schoolhouse planning, and 
construction work? 

3—Have you in the past invited the services of a 
consulting architect to aid your regular 
architect? 

4—How is the architect, or are the architects, 
who design new schools, employed? 

5—If an employe of the board, what is his com- 
ensation ? 

6—How is the engineering service for new build- 
ings secured? 


—Does the board employ draftsmen and con- 
struction superintendents for its new build- 
ings? 
8—What is the cost of your architectural ser- 

vice for new school buildings, figured on the 

percentage basis? 

Competitive versus Employment Basis 

The school authorities in the following cities 
invite competitive schoolhouse plans and make 
the merits and desirability of such plans the 
basis for selection: 
Allentown, Pa. 
Altoona, Pa. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Augusta, Ga. 
Binghampton, N. Y. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Brockton, Mass. 
Camden, N. J. 
Canton, Ohio. 
Charleston, S. C. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Chester, Pa. 
Covington, Ky. 
East St. Louis, Il. 
El Paso, Texas. 
Evansville, Ind. 
32 in all. 
The following eities either (1) maintain a 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Houston, Texas. 
Huntington, W. Va. 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Lawrence, Mass. 
Lynn, Mass. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
New Britain, Conn. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Racine, Wis. 
Richmond, Va. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


regular schoolhouse planning and construction 
departme nt, r (Z) emp] y an architect by the 
year on a salary basis, or (3) employ an archi- 
tect from job to job 
Akron, O. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Bayonne, N. J. 
3oston, Mass. 
Brockton, Mass. 
Buffalo, Fe # 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Chicago, Il. 
Cleveland, O. 
Columbus, O. 
Denver, Colo. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Duluth, Minn. 
East Orange, N. J. 
El Paso, Texas. 
Erie, Pa. 
Fall River, Mass. 
Flint, Mich. 
Gary, Ind. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Hoboken, N. J. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Johnstown, Pa. 
Kansas City, Kans. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Lansing, Mich. 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif, 
Manchester, N. H. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mobile, Ala. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Newark, N. J. 
New Orleans, La. 
New York City. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
85 in all. 


Norfolk, Va. 
Oakland, Calif. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Passaic, N. J. 
Paterson, N. J. 
Peoria, Ill. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Me. 
Portland, Ore. 
Providence, R. s 
Reading, Pa. 
Rochester, ms Ss 
Rockford, Il. 
Saginaw, Mich. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Sacramento, Calif. 
San Antonio, Texas. 
San Diego, Calif. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Sioux City, la. 
Somerville, Mass. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Springfield, O. 
Springfield, Il. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Toledo, O. 
Trenton, N. J. 
Troy, N. Y. 
Washington, D. C. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Wichita, Kans. 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Utica, N. Y. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


lhe follo ving cities have in the past eng wed 
the services of consulting architect to aid the 
regular architect: Altoona, Pa., Atlanta, Ga., 


Binghampton, N  # Birmingham,  Ala.., 
Denver, Col 

H irtford, Conn., Jacksonv lle, Fla., Johnstown, 
Pa., Lawrence, Mass., Manchester, N. H., Nor 
folk, Va., Sacramento, Calif., Savannah, Ga.. 
Terre H iute, Ind., Trenton, N. J. As applied 
to the ec uuntry at large, including small as well 
as large cities the list of cities that have n 
vited outside expert s¢ rvice is quite large. 


In C imbridge ; Mass., 


neer are chosen by the mayor and the schoo] 


the architect and engi 


committee. No definite plan obtains. In Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., the mayor and board of com- 
missioners select the architect or architects 
from the locality. Hoboken, N. J., maintains 
the same practice. At Somerville, Mass., the 
architect is chosen by the mayor. At Hartford, 
Conn., the procedure of securing architects has 
varied. Davenport, Iowa, Duluth, Minn., and 
Hartford, Conn., have used both methods, the 
competitive selection of schoolhouse plans and 
the employment of architects on a job basis. 
Regular Employment and Percentage Compen- 
sation 

The cost of architectural service in the sey- 

eral cities that have reported is as follows: 


Allentown, Pa. Cost 2% per cent for plans 
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and specification; 2% percent for supervision.) 


Akron, Ohio. Chief architect employed on 
yearly basis, assistants from month to month, 
experts on hourly or job basis. Estimated cost 
3 per cent. 

Altoona, Pa. Cost 5 per cent. 

Atlantic City, N. J. The board selects archi- 
tects rather than plans, and entrusts them with 
the complete job. Cost 6 per cent. 

Augusta, Georgia. The architect is selected 
on a competitive basis who must provide the 
entire service. The compensation is fixed at 
6 per cent of construction cost. 

Bayonne, N. J. The board has a contract for 
three years at $11,200 per year. Out of this 
sum the architect pays his own assistants. 
Estimated cost & per cent. 

Binghampton, N. Y. Cost 5 per cent. 

Birmingham, Ala. Cost 5 per cent; 4 per 
cent to local architect; 1 per cent to consulting 
architect. 

Boston, Mass. A school building department 
is maintained having its own engineering force 
who design the heating and ventilating sys- 


tems for all school buildings. An architect is 
chosen for each new building. The depart- 


ment employs construction superintendents, 
known as clerks of works, one for each new 
building. The total cost is slightly less than 
6 per cent. 

Brockton, Mass. All building projects in 
hands of public property authorities. Archi- 
tects’ costs not estimated. 

Buffalo, N. Y. The board enters into a con- 
tract with the associated Buffalo architects. 
Fees vary considerably. 

Cambridge, Mass. Cost 5 per cent. Engi- 
neer appointed by Camden board, N. J. Archi- 
tect has full supervision. 

Canton, Ohio. The board selects plans on a 
competitive basis usually inviting some ten 
architects to participate. All services are in- 
cluded in the cost which is about 6 per cent of 
contract price. 

Charleston, S. C. Cost 6 per cent. 

Chattanooga, Tenn. Cost preliminary studies 
1 per cent; plans and specifications 2 per cent; 
supervision 2 per cent; total 5 per cent. 

Chester, Pa. Cost 6 per cent. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. Architect is employed for 
each project. The board employs heating engi- 
neer on two year contract. It also employs its 
own inspectors. Architect service about 3 per 
cent of cost of construetion. 

Cleveland, Ohio. The board of education 
maintains a building department and employs 
its architects by the year. The engineering 
work is also in charge of this department. The 
total architectural and engineering service 1S 


about 3 per cent of annual construction costs. 

Columbus, Ohio. The board of education 
employs one architect and his assistant on 
salary. The architect receives (part-time) 


$5,500; engineer (part-time) $4,200; electrical 
engineer $2,700; heating and ventilating eng!- 
neer (part-time) $3,000; superintendent $3,- 
000: draftsmen $1,800 and $2,400. It is estl- 
mated that architectural and engineering 
service runs between 4% to 6 per cent of an- 
nual construction costs. 

Covington, Ky. Plans are selected upon the 
competitive basis. Cost 5 per cent. 

Davenport, Iowa. Method of selection varies, 
sometimes selecting plans and sometimes 4F- 
chitects. The board employs its own engineer. 
Cost 6 per cent. 

Duluth, Minn. The board of education has 
in the past employed various methods. Some- 
times the competition was thrown open to al 
architects and at times confined to local archi- 
tects. In 1918 the board, however, selected a 
firm and made a_ two-year contract. This 
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(Continued from Page 80) 
method was followed until 1922 when the board 
failed to agree on an architect. The board then 
invited five local architects to present plans for 
remodeling the high school, selecting one of 
them to complete the job. 

Denver, Colo. Both the architectural and 
engineering service is secured by contract. A 
commission of 6 per cent less engineers’ fees is 
paid. 

Detroit, Mich. For many years the board of 
education employed a well-known local school- 
house architectural firm by the year. Now the 
firm is employed for job to job. The firm is 
paid 5 per cent on amount of contracts. A firm 
of consulting engineers is also employed at 5 
per cent of amount of contracts. 

East Orange, N. J. An architect is retained 
who serves during the pleasure of the board. 
The architect’s services include the prepara- 
tion of plans and engineering service. The 
board employs inspector separately. Cost 5 
per cent. 

East St. Louis, Ill. The board has thus far 
kept the cost of its architectural and engineer- 
ing service at 3 per cent. 

El Paso, Tex. The board employs a super- 
intendent at $200 per month, and 1 per cent on 
contract. The architect receives 5 per cent 
for plans and supervision. 

Erie, Pa. The school board employs an ar- 
chitect at $4,200 per year, and a heating and 
ventilating engineer as assistant to architect. 
It also employs the draftsmen and assistants. 
The cost of the service is estimated at 2 per 
cent of total contract. 

Evansville, Ind. The competitive system pre- 
vails which includes entire service. Cost 5 
per cent. ; 

Fall River, Mass. An advisory architect is 
employed at $4,500. Competition plans_to- 
gether with supervision are paid at standard 
rates. Total percentage cost not established. 

Flint, Mich. Architects and engineers are 
employed on all new building projects resulting 
in cost about 5 per cent oi contracts. 

Fort Wayne, Ind. The school board pays for 
plans and supervision 5 per cent. 

Gary, Ind. The board chooses an architect 
and entrusts him with the whole job. Cost 6 
per cent. 


The Mastery of Nature 
vs. the Mastery of Man 


In many things man has improved on Nature. 
In some things he has found it impossible to beat 
her. Human ingenuity has never been able to 
produce diamonds, nor Blackboards that can 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


in real economy, in smoothness of writing surface, 
in ease of legibility at great distance, in freedom 
from the necessity of repairs or reblacking. 


All of which is set forth in a trouble-and-dollar- 


“How to Judge, Specify and Install Blackboards.” 
Send for it. 


PENN’A. STRUCTURAL SLATE CO. 








ALBION QUARRY NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


Are Black and stay Black. The only PERFECT 


Sample and Booklet sent on request. 


writing surface. 




























Easton, Pa. 









The “KEENAN KIND” Sanitary Slate Fixtures 
provide perfect Sanitation and Ventilation. 





B-11% S—Urinal 
Large Illustrated Catalog for the asking 


KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE COMPANY, Inc. 


First National Bank Bldg., 











B-26—Closet 


BANGOR, PA. 











Grand Rapids, Mich. Local architects are 
engaged who provide engineering service. In- 
spectors are employed directly by board. Cost 
of architect and engineering 5 per cent. 

Harrisburg, Pa. Owing to the competition 
system being in vogue the cost has varied con- 
siderably. 

Hartford, Conn. The board employs an engi- 
neering representative. The method of secur- 
ing architectural service has varied. The cost 
has been kept within 6 per cent. 

Hoboken, N. J. The architect is employed on 
a fee basis by the board and is under the direc- 
tion of the business manager. The engineering 
service is included in the fee. Cost 6 per cent. 

Holyoke, Mass. The architect is employed by 
the board of public works—recommended by the 
school board. He is in charge of the whole 
job. Cost 6 per cent. 

Houston, Texas. The plans are selected upon 
a competitive basis. Also the engineering serv- 
ice. Architect’s fee 5 per cent, and consulting 
fees 2% per cent additional. 

Huntington, W. Va. The plans are chosen 
upon a competitive basis. Architects provide 
entire service. Cost 2 per cent for plans, 3 
per cent for supervision. Total 5 per cent. 

Indianapolis, Ind. An architect is selected 
by the school board for each building who pro- 
vides complete service. Cost 5 per cent. 

Jacksonville, Florida. An architect is em- 
ployed for each building program. The con- 
sulting architect receives 1 per cent, associate 
architect from 3 to 5 per cent, depending on 
amount of work involved. 

Jersey City, N. Y. An architect has been in 
the employ of the school board since 1900. He 
receives $6,500 a year or 5 per cent of contract 
figures. If the 5 per cent exceeds $6,500 a year 
then that figure is deducted from the 5 per cent 
payment. 

Johnstown, Pa. The engineering service and 
supervision is included in the architectural 
service. Cost about 4 per cent. 

Kansas City, Kans. Architect is employed 
by the year. Board also employs inspector 
other than regular superintendent of buildings. 
Board pays 2% per cent on special contracts 
and 2% per cent on regular alterations. Total 
cost runs about $50,000 a year. 


Kansas City, Mo. The same architect has 
served for many years. He was originally on 
salary but for several years has been on a com- 
mission basis of 2 per cent on letting of con- 
tract and 1 per cent when building is com- 
pleted. The regular employes of the school 
district provide the engineering service. The 
board furnishes all the help which the archi- 
tect requires. The draftsmen in the chief engi- 
neer’s office are in the employ of the board. 

Lancaster, Pa. Schoolhouse plans are se- 
lected on competitive basis. 3oard also em- 
ploys heating and ventilating engineer for each 
job. Cost 5 per cent. 

Lansing, Mich. The school board employs an 
architect by the year at $5,000. The business 
manager who is an engineer supplies the neces- 
sary engineering service. The percentage cost 
has not been established. 

Lawrence, Mass. Plans are selected by the 
common council and approved by the school 
committee. Cost 6 per cent. 

Lincoln, Nebr. For the past five or six years 
architects were employed for a term of years. 
Contract expired and no architect now em- 
ployed. The salary paid architect was $6,000 
per year, plus 1% per cent on all contracts 
exceeding $10,000. This service included all 
services except that of a building supervisor 
also employed by the board. Cost less than 3 
per cent. 

Long Beach, Calif. The architect is em- 
ployed on a percentage basis, receiving 8 per 
cent for all-time service and 6 per cent for 
part-time service. 

Los Angeles, Calif. The board of education 
employs an_ architectural force, including 
draftsmen, construction superintendents and 
building inspectors to look after schoolhouse 
planning and construction work. The board ap- 
points architects to prepare plans and specifica- 
tions for most of the larger buildings. These 
are usually paid at 4 per cent of the total 
contract price. This architectural service does 
not include superintendence. The heating engi- 
neering service, namely, preparing plans an 
specifications for heating and ventilating for 
new buildings is secured in a similar manner 
to architectural service. The fee paid is usual- 
ly 3% per cent of contract price. 

(Continued on Page 84) 
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d rough finish stone color Terra 


WEST SIDE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL Perkins, Fellows & Hamilton 
BAY CITY, MICHIGAN Architects 


tta used for all trim and orna 
mental enrichment 


Il HOLDS DOWN THE COST 


An important school building demands the dignity of appropriate 
ornamental enrichment. 


Terra Cotta offers this without excessive cost. Of all genuine materials 
of standardized quality which can be safely specified for open competi- 
tion Terra Cotta leads in economy and beauty of effect. 

Recent awards by Boards of Education in New York and other prom- 
inent cities recognize these advantages in the protection of tax-payers’ 
interests. For further information address: 


NATIONAL TERRA COTTA SOCIETY 


19 WEST 44th STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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tions, but music rooms most of all. 
was sound-proofed with 








Conservatory of Music, Northfield, Minn. 
Sound-proofed with Cabot’s Quilt. 
Patton, Holmes & Flinn, Architects, Chicago. 


Sound Proof Music Rooms 


All school-rooms need sound-proof floors and parti- 
The above building 


CABOT’S QUILT 


and the directors report the usual “perfect results.’ 


Samples and full details on request. 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, Boston, Mass. 
342 Madison Ave., N. Y., 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago. 





plete by 
will be a 


, 
use 


Sound-proof, Decay-proof, Vermin- 
proof and Fire-resistant — the only 
material that meets all requirements. an installation 


PEN ARGYL, 








Structural Slate 





SHOWER STALLS 


Chapter 7 of a Series on Structural Slate gives 
complete data and drawings for all standardized 
types of Shower Stalls. 

From this Chapter fixtures may be specified or ordered com- 
reference merely to type and page number. 


matter of economy, and will avoid the usual 
multiplicity of patterns, 


Shower stalls designed and built of Pennsylvania Slate give 
where 
sanitation are unexcelled. 


THE STRUCTURAL SLATE CO. 


Their 


sizes and details. 


durability, cleanliness and perfect 


108 Robinson Avenue, 
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Lynn, Mass. The competitive plan system 
prevails. Cost 6 per cent. 


Manchester, N. H. The board of education 
employs a different architect for each new pro- 
ject. The architect receives 6 per cent out of 
which he pays 2 per cent for supervision. 

Memphis, Tenn. The competitive system pre- 
vails and architects service includes engineer- 
ing and supervision. Cost 5 per cent. 

Milwaukee, Wis. The school board employs 
an experienced schoolhouse architect by the 
year, also engages the engineering service and 
supervision. Cost 5 per cent. 

Minneapolis, Minn. The school board main- 
tains an architectural and engineering depart- 
ment. About forty persons, including drafts- 
men, engineers, inspectors and stenographers. 
Cost 2% per cent. 

Mobile, Ala. Architect is selected by school 
board who has charge of entire work. Cost 
between 5 and 6 per cent depending on struc- 
ture. 

Nashville, Tenn. New charter provides for 
competition in selecting plans. No experience 
as yet to establish rate of compensation. 

New Britain, Conn. Competition is the rule. 
Cost about 6 per cent. 

New Haven, Conn. An architect is employed 
from job to job. The engineering work is per- 
formed by a regular employee of the board. 
Architects service costs from 3 to 6 per cent. 

Newark, N. J. Architect is retained for each 
job on a 6 per cent compensation basis. 

New Orleans, La. Architect is employed by 
the year at salary of $6,000. Engineering 
service is also provided by regular employe. 
Approximate cost for 1923 about 2% per cent. 

New York City, N. Y. The architect is em- 
ployed by the year. The salary formerly was 
$12,000 and has now been increased to $20,000 
a year. Next year it will be $25,000. The 
board of education maintains a fully orgenized 
architects department with electrical, plumbing, 
heating and ventilating departments, employing 
75 persons. The total architects staff consists 
of 550 persons. The cost has not been reduced 
to percentages. It varies considerably depend- 
ing on character of work. 


Niagara Fails, N. Y. The local architects at 
the request of the school board organized an 
association of architects to work out a school 
building program and select one of their num- 
ber to supervise each building. Cost 1 per 
cent for consulting and 5 per cent for drafting 
and supervision. 

Norfolk, Va. The board selects the architect 
who provides the plans and the supervision at 
the standard rate of compensation. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. The school board hires 
its engineers direct. The architect 
percent for plans for supervision. 

Omaha, Nebr. The board selects an architect 
on a commission basis who is expected to pro- 
vide engineering service and supervision. Com- 
pensation ranges from 5 to 6 per cent. 

Passaic, N. J. An architect is employed at 
$2,500 a year plus fees on new buildings. The 
cost is about 3% per cent, plus 1% per cent for 
heating and ventilating contracts. 

’aterson, N. J. The architect is employed by 
resolution of the board of education. Compen- 
sation 2% per cent for plans and specifications, 
242 per cent for supervision of construction. 

Peoria, Ill. The architect is employed on a 
cost percentage basis. He provides both engi- 
neering service and supervision. Cost 5 per 
cent. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The board of education 
employs an architect at $5,000 a year and also 
maintains a staff of draftsmen and construction 


receives 5 


superintendents. For 1922 the cost was 1.294 
per cent. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. The board of education 


elects an architect for each new project from a 
local group of architects. The board maintains 
a building department which at times provides 
the engineering service. The cost is about 4% 
per cent on general contracts and 2% per cent 
on domestic engineering. 

Portland, Me. The architectural and engi- 
neering service is selected by a special commis- 
sion on a percentage basis. Cost 
tained. 

Portland, Ore. The school board employs an 
architect who receives $250 a month. He in 
turn engages the engineering service. The su- 
pervision is done by the architect but the super- 
intendent of properties employed by the board 


not ascer- 


also inspects the work. Total cost 6 per cent. 


Providence, R. I. A department of public 
buildings is maintained by the municipality 
which designs new buildings and superintends 
their construction. The board of education 


stands in an advisory attitude. 
cost not established. 

Racine, Wis. Schoolhouse plans are subject to 
competition. The cost is 3 per cent for plans 
and specifications and 2 per cent for supervi- 
sion. 

Reading, Pa. The school board selects an ar- 
chitect, usually one who has done work for the 
board before and pays him at the rate of 6 per 
cent of total construction cost. 

Richmond, Va. The board elects an architect 
for each project and pays 5 per cent on total 
cost for entire service. 

Rochester, N. Y. The board of education ap- 
points the architect who receives 3 per cent. It 
also employs engineering service and maintains 
a corps of draftsmen. The total cost has not 
been reduced to percentage figures but is be- 
lieved to work out on the customary basis. 

Rockford, Ill. A reputable firm of architects 
is employed by the year at a salary of $10,000. 
This is flat for all services, except those of the 
building superintendent who is also employed 
by the board and who supervises the construc- 
tion labors. 

Saginaw (W.S.), Michigan. The board upon 
recommendation of superintendent of schools 
appoints architect who provides entire service. 
Cost 3 per cent. 

Scranton, Pa. The school board selected ar- 
chitect for junior high schoolhouse project. An 
inspector is also employed at $275 a month. 
Cost 6 per cent. 

Saint Louis, Mo. The board of education em- 
ploys a commissioner of school buildings at a 
salary of $9,000 a year. The board also main- 
tains a building department. All draftsmen, 
engineers and superintendents are under the di- 
rection of the commissioner. The last building 
contracted for in September last will cost $256,- 
008. The preparation of the plans and specifi- 
cations cost $2,224.45 or .87 per cent of the 
cost. The per cent on annual cost of conduct- 
ing department not estimated. 


(Continued on 
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The “Red Tag” 
The Mark of Quality 








Recommendations for 1924 Improvements 
Should Include This; Protective Measure 





in| Mey ‘ School Boards in all progressive communi 
tin, eg. ties are again called upon to consider im- 
i on, provements to be made on their schools and 


grounds during the year. What better rec 
ommendation could you make than Cyclone 
Fence—the practical safeguard for the lives 
of school children. 


New Rust-Proof Chain Link Fence 
Fabric 


A newly developed method of zinc-coating 

chain link fence fabric after weaving, per 

fected by Cyclone, now places at the dis 
posal of School Boards a rust-proof fence which will last many 
times as long as any other chain link fence made. ‘This process 
brings new durability standards to the fence industry. It permits 
the deposit of a rust-preventing zinc coating approximately 
five times as heavy as any such coating ever successfully apphed 
In this new process the zine coating is applied after the fence 
fabric has been woven—the reverse of the old method. All parts 
of the fabric, even the cut ends, are covered. 


The fabric needs 
no paint tor rust-protection. 

Cyclone Fence, in addition to protecting children, protects the 
grounds. Reduces cost of upkeep by eliminating depredations 
of night prowlers, vandals and other trespassers. It is a prac- 
tical investment. 


Cyclone Service 


Our experts will make a study of vour fence requirements, offer recom- 
mendations and submit estimates of cost without obligatio1 Send for 
illustrated folder We will be glad to send you this folder with full details 
about the Cyclone Heavilv Hot Dip Zince-Coated Chain Link Fence Fabric 
After W eaving H ive approximate cost figures ready to include in vour 
building program \ddress Cyclone Fence Company, Waukegan, IIL, 
Dept. 31. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
Factori nd Offices: 
Vaukegan, I11., Cleveland, Ohio, Oakland, Cal. (Standard Fence Co.) 
Newark, N. J., Fort Worth. Texas, Portland, Ore. (Northwest Fence and 
Wire Works) 
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The New Greystone Hotel, 
Be ajora, Ind 


Nicol, Scholer & Hoffmar 
Architects, 
Lafayette, Ind 
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(some to the Land of Stone! 



















The NATION’S BUILDING STONE 


“SECURITY” has been written indelibly across the mind of the 
present day builder. Large or small the modern structure must 
have the endurance of a fortress. So selection of materials becomes 
a paramount problem. 


During the early months of the New Year thousands of prospective builders 
will visit the famous Indiana Limestone district. Here in this picturesque land 
the world’s greatest natural stone deposit sprawls out over a vast area of 
tumbling countryside. When the early spring operations are in full swing, the 
whole district becomes a thrilling spectacle of engineering skill. 


Bedford and Bloomington, the home of Indiana Limestone—midway between 
Indianapolis and Louisville on the Dixie Highway—are easily accessible and 
just an hour from French Lick Springs. To meet the swelling tide of com- 
merce, Bedford recently opened the new Greystone Hotel, America’s finest one 
hundred room hostelry. There and at the Bedford 
Stone Club the guest will find genuine hospitality. 


Bedford Stone Club, 
Builders benefit by visiting the Indiana Limestone Beuford, Inuiana 


district, for it provides a spectacle of fascinating 
interest and educational value. 
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Where Permanence, 


Beauty and Economy 


Are Combined 


One is slate. 


renewals. 


ture was built to endure. 
is just as practical. 


It’s a long step from the little red schoolhouse to the 
modern school building. Yet they have things in common. 


Many a country district school stands today because 
some time in the past a far-seeing and conscientious archi- 
tect or school board roofed the schoolhouse with slate. 
In 1924 many other roofing materials having served their 
time will be replaced with slate for lasting service and no 


The stone walls and slate roof of the Pelham High 
School convince one at a glance that this beautiful struc- 
On a flat roofed building slate 




















Memorwl High School, relnam, N. 2 


contain slate. 


economical. 





. Lvoner una Marsn, Architects. 


All over the United States our best school buildings 
Slate blackboards are the standard. Slate 
shower stalls and toilet partitions are the most sanitary 
and easy to maintain. Slate stairways, base boards, floors, 
walks, sinks, laboratory equipment and electrical insula- 
tions have proved over and over again most efficient and 


Slate insures maximum service, fireproof advantages, 
etc., at minimum outlay of taxpayers’ money —a point 
school authorities must consider in their building or 
rebuilding programs. 

Our service bureau will be glad to answer any ques- 
tions. Write for free booklet on slate and its many uses. 








CONSIDER 


ITS USES 

















NATIONAL SLATE ASSOCIATION, 757 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Saint Paul, Minn. The architect is employed 
by the city at a salary of $4,000 a year and 
works as the head of the Department of Parks, 
Playgrounds and Public Buildings. The archi- 
tectural cost is approximately 27 per cent of 
contract cost. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. The board of educa- 
tion employs a superintendent of buildings who 
is also the architectural engineer. The archi- 
tect chosen for any schoolhouse project is 
under the superintendent. The purely archi- 
tectural service is about 3% per cent of con- 
tract price. 

Sacramento, Calif. An architect is chosen by 
the board of public works who provides the 
necessary service at a cost of 6 per cent of con- 
tract price. 

San Antonio, Texas. The board employs an 
architect by the year at a flat fee, Amount not 
stated. Cost about 5 per cent. 

San Diego, Calif. The board of education on 
recommendation of superintendent retains an 
architect. During period of construction the 
board also employs inspectors. The total cost 
of service is 6 per cent. 

Savannah, Ga. The board of education has 
augmented local architectural service by call- 
ing in specialists in advisory capacity. The 
architect must provide the necessary engineer- 
ing service and supervision. Cost 5 per cent. 

Seattle, Wash. The board has employed an 
architect by the year at $5,000. At present he 
is employed for half time only at $300 per 
month. The board also employs engineering 
and supervision service which is under the di- 
rection of the architect. The cost varies but 
does not exceed 5 per cent of construction 
prices, 

Sioux City, Ia. The school board employs an 
architect for each project who is expected to 
Provide the attendant service. The total cost 
Is estimated at 3% per cent. 

Somerville, Mass. The firm of architects 
having charge of a schoolhouse project is se- 
lected by the mayor. The same official also 
Selects the engineer. A superintendent is 
chosen to watch the construction. The total 
cost is 6 per cent. 

South Bend, Ind. The system of competitive 
Plans does not prevail. The architect is em- 


ployed by the board who in turn provides plans, 
engineering and supervision service. Cost 5 
per cent. 

Springfield, Ohio. An architect is employed 
for each project who must furnish the com- 
plete service. Cost 5 per cent of contract price. 

Springfield, Ill. The board of education em- 
ploys a superintendent of buildings at $3,000 
per year. On new building projects an archi- 
tect is chosen who in turn provides draftsmen 
and engineers. The superintendent attends to 
the inspection. The architect receives the 
usual fee. 

Syracuse, N. Y. The architect is employed 
by the board of estimates and appointment. 
Upon his recommendation the engineers quali- 
fied in heating, ventilation, plumbing, and elec- 
tricity are designated by same body. Cost 3% 
per cent. 

Tacoma, Wash. The school board selects the 
architect for any given schoolhouse project 
who must provide the necessary service. The 
board employs its inspectors direct. The cost 
of the architectural service is 3% per cent. 

Terre Haute, Ind. The board has in times 
past employed a specialist in an advisory capa- 
city. It usually, however, employs an architect 
who furnishes the complete service, paying 3 
per cent for plans and 2 per cent for supervi- 
sion. 

Toledo, Ohio. The school board employs an 
architect’s firm on a five-year contract at $7,- 
500 a year. The board also employs draftsmen 
and a superintendent. The architect service 
cost 2% per cent. 

Trenton, N. J. The board of education re- 
tains a consulting architect with a local archi- 
tect under him. It also employs a superintend- 
ent. The architect must provide plans, en- 
gineering service, etc. The cost is estimated at 
5 per cent of construction price. 

Troy, N. Y. When a new school building is 
to be constructed an architect is chosen. The 
city engineer provides the engineering service. 
The total cost is 6 per cent. 

Waterbury, Conn. The school board selects 
an architect for each particular job and pays 


c 


him 5 per cent of the total cost. 


Wichita, Kans. An architect is chosen for 
each new building project and is paid 3 per 


cent for plans and specifications, and 2 per cent 
for supervision. 

Wilkesbarre, Pa. An architect, who also per- 
forms the engineering work, is employed by 
the school board at $5,000 a year. The board 
also employs draftsmen. The cost has not been 
ascertained because the system has not been 
in operation long enough. 

Worcester, Mass. The superintendent of 
public buildings who is an architect employs 
the architect for any given schoolhouse project, 
lets contracts and oversees construction. He 
also employs the necessary draftsmen and engi- 
neers. The superintendent is elected by the 
city council and works in collaboration with 
the school board. Cost not ascertained. 

Utica, N. Y. An architect is employed for 
each school, usually a different one. Such ar- 
chitect must supply all the attendant service. 
Cost 6 per cent of construction price. 

Yonkers, N. Y. The school board once em- 
ployed an outside expert, but only once. An 
architect is usually employed on a percentage 
basis. Such architect must provide plans and 
specifications, engineering service, and con- 
struction supervision. Cost 4 per cent. 

Youngstown, Ohio. The school board selects 
plans on a competitive basis and has paid 2% 
per cent on total cost of construction. 

Summary and Conclusion 

The compensation accorded for architectural 
service varies considerably. Nor does the per- 
centage rate as reported always reveal the real 
cost. Sometimes a salaried official connected 
either with the board of education or the 
municipal government shares in the super- 
visory labors connected with the construction of 
a school building. 

It will be noted, however, that the total cost 
of architectural service, namely, providing 
plans and specifications and engineering ser- 
vice, together with construction service, ranges 
between 5 and 6 per cent of total construction 
cost. 

The purely architectural service runs at a 
lower percentage cost where the board of educa- 
tion or some branch of the municipal govern- 
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DENZAR. 


219 South Jefferson Street 


ye the past few years hundreds of 

grade schools, 
schools and colleges in all parts of the country 
have solved their lighting problem by installing 


Scientifically designed to properly DIFFUSE the 
light from the modern high-powered Mazda C 
lamp, the DENZAR bowl and reflecting dome 
eliminate all glare and harsh shadows. 
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Beardslee Chandelier Manufacturing Company 


THIS IS THE IDEAL 
LIGHT FOR SCHOOLS 


ITS NAME IS 


Nos ie Ned sedbUbentene,,, 





The student’s eyes are not blinded nor fatigued | 
by the evenly distributed light of the DENZAR. 
Blackboards, wall maps and charts are ade- 
quately illuminated as well as the desk tops. 


We shall be glad to send you on request further 
particulars of this ideal light for schools, or put 
you in touch with a lighting expert in your own 
town who can demonstrate its merits. 
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ment provides some part or all of the engineer- 
ing or supervisory service. Some cities main- 
tain a building department or a superintendent 
of public buildings. Usually such department 
or official superintends or supervises the con- 
struction work. In many cities, too, the board 
of education employs a superintendent of build- 
ings who looks after all repair jobs and inci- 
dentally supervises new construction. 

In the larger cities where boards of educa- 
tion maintain a fully organized building de- 
partment, where repairs and renovations, as well 
as additions and new construction projects are 
constantly under way, it is extremely difficult 
to reduce the cost of the purely architectural 
Suffice it to say 
that, while this cost seems in some instances 
extremely high and in others extremely low, 
local conditions, which cannot always be fully 
entered into, prevail. 


labor to a percentage basis. 


No doubt, where construction labors are con- 
stantly in progress and where certain labors 
have been standardized, the cost may be brought 
On the other hand where 
schoolhouse construction is semi-periodical only 
the costs for architectural, 
supervisor service are essentialiy higher. 

The final conclusion must be that the prevail 
ing cost ranges between five 


down to a minimum. 


engineering and 


and six per ‘cent 
of the construction price, and that where varia- 
tions from these figures are encountered the 
difference in cost must be attributed to the fact 
that engineering and supervision are assumed by 
the municipality, or are due to a different ad- 
ministrative division of the whole service. 

The above survey also reveals the fact that 
the large cities have largely abandoned the com- 
petitive system and employ an architect of 
standing and of experience, either by the year 
or from job to job, to plan and build their 
schools. 


WHAT ABOUT THE SCHOOL SITTING 
SHORTAGE? 
(Continued from Page 29) 
New School Construction to Meet the Shortage. 


New school construction during the last three 


years has reduced considerably the schoolhouse 


shortage resulting from the lack of school con- 
struction during the war and the few years fol- 
lowing. Some of the building programs 
started in 1920 have now been completed and 
many are nearing completion which will ma- 
terially reduce the present school sitting short- 
age throughout the country. 


Practically every large city in the country is 


constructing new schools and from the con- 
tracts let during the last six months and new 

struction planned for the coming year, as 
well as contemplated building programs, it is 
evident that the school authorities are meeting 
the situation as qui ickly as the local conditions 
will permit. In the cities of 100,000 and over, 
appr ximately $120,000,000 worth of new school 
construction is under way and from $75.000.000 
to $100,000,000 worth of new school buildings 


are being planne d. 


The following information covering a num- 


82 of the larger cities indicative of the 
building activities and the building programs 
of most of the larger cities in the country. 
School surveys are now being made in a num 
ber of these cities. 

Birmingham is completing a survey which 
will undoubtedly result in a de 
program to relieve the existing 
school survey of Philade Iphia schools which be- 
gan in 1917 is completed, covering every phase 


nite building 
ortage. The 


IT 
} 
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of the school system taking into consideration 
the existing building conditions and the future 
needs. 

Los Angeles has under construction twelve 
elementary, four junior high and three high 


schools representing an expenditure of $17,400,- 
000. San Francisco, with no lack of school 
housing, has approximately $2,000,000 worth of 
schools under construction and will begin soon 
school construction costing $10,000,000 with 
$12,000,000 available. 

Denver is meeting the school sitting shortage 
with $8,500,000 worth of new schools. Atlanta 
has $4,500,000 worth of new construction under 
way including twelve elementary, three junior 
high and three high schools. Chicago has from 
$9,000,000 to $10,000,000 worth of new con- 
struction under way and at the election a few 
favorably and 
a $20,000,000 program for 1924 is in prospect. 

New York has a $35,000,000 program for 
1924. The increase in. population with shifts 
and changes in the cities like New York and 
Chicago, point to a continued shortage of 
school space, in spite of the enormous volume 
of school construction which has taken place 
particularly in New York City. 

The board of education in Cleveland is meet- 
ing the situation with a carefully planned 
building program. During the four year period 
of 1920 to 1924, the building ——— involved 
expenditures of $24,000,000 and the four year 
period following includes a building program of 
$20,000,000. At the present time eight new 
school buildings 


estimated value of 


days ago, bond issues were voted 


are under construction with an 
$7.200,000. 

St. Paul is completing three elementary 
schools, a junior high school under the $5,000,- 
000 bond issue voted in November, 1922 
Plans for two junior high schools are nearing 
completion as well as for three grade schools 
and three or four additions to old buildings. 
The plans for next year involve a junior-senior 
high school as well as three grade buildings. 


(Concluded on Page 90) 
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Instant Communication Between All 
Departments and Classrooms 


Principal and teachers in a school equipped 
with the P-A-X are permitted instant 
communication with every classroom and 


department of the building any hour of 
the day. 





This saves time, messenger service and 
avoids leaving classroom and students 
without supervision. 








Any number of teachers may be included 
in the conversation and matters involving 


The P-A-X is similar to 


many persons settled with one call, or, if phone equipment Bein 
desired, any one teacher may be reached ments and completes 
to exclusion of all others. or long dance tie 
Besides interior telephony the P-A-X in- simple, inexpensive 
cludes many specific services. One of our tmallerschoolinwhich 
engineers will be glad to explain how your bed The sem oe 
school will benefit by them and how the ihe lowest possible cox. 


P-A-X will pay for itself in a short time 
by saving operators’ salaries and rental of 
city phones. 


Automatic Electric Compamy 


ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS & MANUFACTURERS OF THE AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE IN USE THE WORLD OVER 
HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


THE 
PRIVATE 
AUTOMATIC 
EXCHANGE 


More than a private telephone exchange—the Automatic Electric Services 
of the P-A-X include and co-ordinate interior telephony, code call, 
conference, watchman service and all other inter-communication needs 





Branch Offices Abroad—Address 
NEW YORK, 21 E, 40th St. International Automatic Telephone Co., Ltd., 
CLEVELAND, 801 Cuyahoga Bldg. 60 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, 
sate P W. C. 2, England 
In Canada—Address In Australia—Address 
Northern Electric Co., Ltd., 121 Shearer St., Automatic Telephones, Ltd., 207 Macquarie 
Montreal, P. Q. Street, Sydney, Australia 
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The Holden Unfinished Leatherette Book Cover 


Saves the Taxpayers Money by making the Book last longer 
The Best is the Cheapest in the Long Run! 


Samples Free 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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A HOLDEN Book COVER 
IS A DAILY HELP TO TEXT BOOKS 


Made of a Material Unsurpassed for Wearing 
Quality - Durability and Sanitary Features 
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(Continued from Page 88) 
School building programs in the smaller 


cities having school shortages are well under 
way. The conditions in the following cities 
are quite typical of the situation in most of the 
cities of less than 100,000 population: 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., is building two elementary 
and one high school. Colorado Springs, Colo., 
is constructing three junior high schools and 
additions including fourteen rooms to elemen- 
tary schools. Bridgeport, Conn., has two ele- 
mentary and one high school under construc- 
tion. Waukegan, Ill., is building an elemen- 
tary and high school. Ft. Wayne, Ind., has two 
elementary schools under construction and will 
take bids for two more before the close of the 
year. Gary, Ind., is building three elementary 
schools. In Ft. Madison, Ia., a new high school 


will soon be completed. Frankfort, Ky., is 


building a new high school. Grand Rapids, 
Mich., is building additions to elementary, 


junior high and high schools. Contracts for a 
million and a half dollars’ worth of new con- 
struction will soon be let. 

In Moorhead, Minn., the schoolhousing situa- 
tion is very satisfactory due to two new build- 
ings just completed at a total cost of $550,000. 
In Wellston, Ohio, a new high school will be 
completed by April, 1924. Amarillo, Tex., has 
just completed the first part of a building pro- 
gram including a new high school and three 
elementary schools. New construction amount- 
ing to approximately $275,000, is under way. 
The reorganization of the school system in Bel- 
lingham, Wash., establishing several junior 
high schools and the building of a half a mil- 
lion dollar senior high school is under way to 
take care of a school population increase of 
1,100 children. Kenosha, Wis., has a two mil- 
lion dollar program under way covering a 
period of five years. The culmination of a mil- 


lion and a half dollar program at La Crosse, 

Wis., during the past five years has provided 

adequate facilities. Two new buildings are 

now under construction costing over $400,000. 

Sitting Shortages and New Construction Always 
Present. 

There has always been a shortage of adequate 
school facilities to a more or less degree in the 
various parts of the country and an analysis of 
the situation indicates that this condition is 
practically an ever-present problem of school 
administration. The school sitting shortage at 
the present time is largely caused by the cessa- 
tion of normal building programs to meet the 
natural increase during the war and the years 
following. However, there are a number of 
other factors which continually create school 
sitting shortages. 

Ist. The natural increase in population. 

2nd. The shifting of school population. 

3rd. The obsolescence of school buildings. 

4th. The increased demands for education. 

5th. The lengthening of compulsory school 
attendance. 

6th. Increase in high school enrollment. 

Tth. The enlarged scope of our school sys- 
tem as expressed in the broadening of the school 
curriculum including vocational education, the 
supervision of the physical welfare of the child 
and social and recreational activities. 

New construction must be on a continuous 
basis to meet these ever increasing demands. 
As indicated, schools are being built as a part 
of definite building programs covering periods 
of years. The cities throughout the country 
must not only meet the increasing demands, 
but many of the school buildings constructed 
from 15 to 30 years ago are no longer adequate 
and must really be replaced with new buildings. 
Therefore, the situation relating to school hous- 





ing takes into consideration two factors, first, 
new construction to take care of the growth of 
school population, second, the rebuilding of 
schools no longer adequate. 

Before the war the annual increase in school 
property was approximately $100,000,000. The 
present conditions indicate that it will take 
from two to four years before the shortage re- 
sulting from the lack of construction during 
the war years will be adequately met with new 
construction. Following this, the normal in- 
crease in school property will continue at a 
much higher level than before the war due to 
the increased growth and progress of our educa- 
tional system. 


THE ILLINOIS SCHOOL BOARD CONVEN- 
TION 

The meeting of the Illinois state school board 
association met at Urbana in conjunction with 
the city superintendents association on Novem- 
ber 22nd. The principal address was delivered 
by Dr. Charles E. Chadsey who spoke on the 
“Relation Between Boards of Education and 
Superintendents.” 

The organization elected the following offi- 
cers: President, A. B. Wight, Chicago; vice- 
president, R. W. Bardwell, Rock Island; secre- 
tary, E. W. Anderson, Charleston; treasurer, E. 
W. Powers, Fairbury. Executive committee; M. 
G. Hogge, Chicago, William Harris, Urbana; 
W. J. Hamilton, Oak Park; F. G. Goddier, Chi- 
cago Heights, and H. E. Fisher, Streator. 

Next year’s meeting will be held October 29 
and 30 at Peoria, Ill. 


—The Essex County board of New Jersey 
in prohibiting smoking in polling places has 
posted large red placards in conspicuous 
places in those buildings used as polling places. 
A special notice has been sent to the clerk of 
the board of elections calling his attention to 
the rule and giving authority for calling the 
police where necessary. For a number of 


years the board has co-operated with the board 
of elections in allowing the use of school build- 
ings as polling places. 
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~» ARCHITECTURAL 
FENESTRA ~~ 





The Reversible type of Architectural Fenestra affords 
an opportunity for the use of larger glass lights and 
“Open-In” as well as “Open-Out” ventilators. These 
features alone make this type of window worthy of 
consideration for schools, offices, banks and other 
buildings of the better class. The details of construc- 
tion all furnish additional proof of careful design and 
quality of workmanship. Here are four: 


The framing member, an unequal leg channel- 

@ shaped section has an ontside leg 1%-in. long 

to give rigidity and better anchorage. The inside leg, 

74-in. long, provides a flat surface against which to carry 
plaster or other finish. 


Zz Bronze friction shoes, with compression springs, 
@ guide the ventilator, insure easy operation, 














prevent rattle and assist in holding the ventilator open 
at the desired angle without the use of chains or stays. 


Shade bracket clips of standard design accom- 

@ modate any shade bracket and form a means of 

attachment which brings the shade itself clear of all 
window hardware. 


All hardware is pleasingly designed in bronze, 
@ an ornamental feature which adds materially to 
the appearance of the window. 


Our erection department, the Fenestra Construction 
Company, installs all Reversible windows and insures 
a satisfactory installation. 


We will be glad to tell you more about Architectural 
Fenestra and send you photographs of installations. 





DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Dinston of Architectural Construction 
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R-2266 East Grand Boulevard Detroit, Mich. 
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The Automatic Receiving 
Teller American Thrift 
Army Plan 


A* a tried-out and proven builder 
of savings habits among school 

children over the past seven years, 
the Automatic Receiving Teller has 
won first place and its value becomes 
even greater now through the Ameri- 
can Thrift Army Plan which provides 
a simple and fascinating method of 
sustaining interest in thrift among the 
school children. 


A manual of operation for the Plan 
has just been prepared setting forth 
the objects of The Thrift Army, the 
duties of the members, the equipment 
needed, together with a clean-cut ex- 
position of how easily the method can 
be applied in every school in the 
United States. 


Every school official and educator 
interested in the increasingly impor- 
tant field of school savings will find 
in this new plan many features of in- 
terest and profit. 














a $1,000,000 Saved by 200,000 Boy Scouts | 


4 last year that they mght pay thew own way to camp K 











ARE YOU EARNING*AND SAVING? 


BE A SCOUT Ht 


SAVE AT LEAST A COIN A DAY | 
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106° Increase 
In Savings Deposits 


ROM 1912 to 1922 savings depos- 

its in the banks of the United 

States increased 106 per cent and 
a large part of this new business is 
traceable to the savings of school 
children. 


Are the children in Your Schools 
getting the necessary encouragement 
to enable them to acquire this habit 
so important to their future success 
and happiness? 


The Automatic Receiving Teller is 
more than a handy and attractive re- 
ceptacle for the children’s coins; it is 
an enduring stimulus to consistent 
thrift through the educational posters 
changed weekly. 


Write for free Manual of Operation telling 
all about this perfected way of teaching thrift 
without detail work or worry on the part of the 














Educational Posters Changed Weekly. 


teacher. 


No expense to the school department. 








AMERICAN BANKING MACHINE CORPORATION 


62 Cedar Street, New York City 


Wrigley Building, Chicago 


Eddy Building, Saginaw. Michigan 











THE READING SCHOOL PLANT SURVEY 

The report on a school plant survey has 
been issued by the board of school directors of 
Reading, Pa. The survey was made by the 
bureau of school building of the state depart- 
ment of public instruction. It is prefaced with 
a statement by J. George Becht, state superin- 
tendent, who sets forth the purposes of a 
survey as follows: 

“In times past it was believed that directors, 
superintendents and teachers had discharged 
their duty, so far as housing the pupil was 
concerned, when they had provided four walls, 
a roof, hook for wraps and a seat. The effect 
of the school plant has such a direct bearing 
upon the health, progress in school and the 
future of the child that school authorities and 
the public generally are no longer content to 
conform to old traditions and obsolete school- 
house practices. 

“The public insists upon knowing, (1), what 
kind of school is to be housed in the new build- 
ing; (2), do the proposed accommodations 
guarantee a just return to pupils for the time 
spent in school and to the community for the 
money expended; (3), trends, shifts and in- 
crease or decrease in total and pupil popula- 
tion over a period of years; (4), what will it 
cost? The taxpayer has a right to know how 
the pupils of his community are housed and 
whether or not the money voted by him for 
school buildings, grounds and equipment will 
be merely spent or wisely invested. These fac- 
tors can be determined only after a thorough 
and scientific study of the school plant has 
been made and a careful estimate presented 
covering both present and future needs.” 

In the evaluation of the present school plant 
the Strayer-Englehardt score card was used. 
This score is based on 112 detailed items. The 
maximum of 1,000 points on any school build- 
ing is distributed among five major items as 
follows: site 125, building (structure) 165, 
service systems, 280, classrooms 290, special 
rooms 140 points. 

In applying this measurement to the schools 
of Reading it was found that one of the high 
schools scored 850 points, another 556 and still 
another 513 points. The elementary schools 
ranged all the way from 272 to 787 points, the 
larger number clinging to within 300 and 400 


points. Five schools come below the 300 mark. 

The survey was made under the personal di- 
rection of Dr. Hubert C. Eicher, director of 
bureau of school buildings of the department 
of public instruction. Dr. Eicher was assisted 
by Ellwood B. Cassel, Frank M. Highberger, 
Dorr E. Crosley of the department. He also 
brought to the service of the survey, Landis 
Tanger, superintendent; Amanda E. Stout, 
assistant superintendent, Adam H. Leader, su- 
perintendent of buildings; J. Lehn Kreider, 
director of practical arts; James A. Shook, 
principal junior high school; Alexander A. 
Harwick, director physical education; Leon W. 
Menget, director of visual education. 

A considerable portion of the study is de- 
voted to Reading’s school finances. The total 
income for 1921-22 was $1,726,248.16. The 
average daily attendance was 15,352 thus fix- 
ing the per pupil expenditure at $111.88. In 
arriving at comparisons the _ investigators 
enumerate the following cities together with 
the per pupil cost: 





Per 

Cities Population Pupil Cost 
Manchester, N. H.. TS.384 $243.41 
Niagara Falls, N. Y DO. TOO 214.54 
Canton, Ohio , 87.091 04.92 
Rockford, Ill. 65.651 LOS _57 
Tene: SOMO, eae ss 72.075 193.23 
Fort Wayne, Ind 86.459 186.68 
Long Beach, Cal 55,93 176.77 
Lineoln, Neb 4.048 170.55 
San Diego, Cal, 74.683 159 67 
Erie, Pa Sek 93.372 150.09 
(Chester, Pa : nS.080 145.28 
Altoona, Pa, ... 60.351 143.84 
Bayonne, N. J. . 76.754 141.91 
East Orange, N. J nO 710 129.923 
Harrisburg, Pa THT 133.88 
Springfield. Ohio 60.840 133.80 
Wichita, Kans. 132 32 
Elizabeth, N. J. 122.98 
Sioux City, Ta. 116.93 
Davenport, Ia. 114.49 
Lansing, Mich. 113.08 
St. Joseph, Mo. . 108.02 
4 3. Se ere 97.49 
Wheeling, W. Va 4.49 
Portland, Me, ... 14.40 
Savannah, Ga. ... 411 
strockton, Mass. 93.20 
El Paso, Tex. 92.87 
Passaic, N. J. ... 92 29 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 85.25 
Somerville, Mass 93.001 73.48 
SO, Os BA s cb sews see ones 107,784 111.88 

Total, 32 Cities » 2,018,150 $136.70 





The report is liberally illustrated and many 
of the more important facts are shown in 
tables and diagrams. 

The Reading board of school directors con- 
sists of John H. Seasholtz, president; Eugene 
F. Hendricks, vice-president; Augustus M. 
Brown, treasurer; Oscar B. Heim, secretary; 
Joseph L. Gebris, William H. Luppold, Harry 
P. Yost, William Diener, Charles C. Miller, 
Edward J. Deininger, Dr. Margaret Hassler. 


BUILDING AND FINANCE 


—The board of education for Barnesville, 0O., 
has sold bonds to the extent of $75,000 for the 
erection of a combined auditorium-gymnasium 
and classrooms to relieve the congestion in the 
schools. The new building is to house the 
junior high school. 

The architect for the new George Sykes 
Manual Training school at Rockville, Conn., is 
Walter H. Chambers of New York City. Fred- 
erick Rabbe is his assistant. The H. Wales 
Lines company of Meriden are the contractors 
and builders. An honor board is to be erected 
near the new building. 

The new Washington school in New 
Britain, Conn., was formally opened to the pub- 
lic the last of November. It will house 900 
children, but 1,250 children are enrolled in the 
school using the platoon system. 

Warren, O. On November 6th the voters 
approved a bond issue of $926,200 for the War- 
ren G. Harding Senior High School. The build- 
ing will be located on a ten-acre site and will 
provide accommodations for 1,200 students. 
Messrs. Keich, O’Brien and Hosker, Warren, 
O., are the architects. 

Endicott, N. Y. The George F. Johnson 
grade school is nearing completion. The build- 
ing contains 21 classrooms, an auditorium, a 
gymnasium, and dental clinic, and cost $235,000. 

—Barrington, R. I. At the last financial 
town meeting, $60,000 were appropriated for 
the year 1923-1924. In 1919 the appropriation 
was $30,000. The school enrollment is now 
1,009 as against 660 in 1919. At the meeting 
it was also decided to appoint a committee 
which is to study the means for obtaining ad- 
ditional room for the school system. The com- 
mittee is to make its report not later than 
March. 
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A fire insurance policy protects you against loss by fire; Hockaday protects your 
‘ property from the ruthless paw of depreciation. Hockaday is wall insurance. It pre- 
| | vents peeling, air-checking, suction and lime-burning. 


Ten years is a long time when measuring a paint’s life. But many Hockaday’d jobs 
| show that ten years is the average span of Hockaday’s life. Hockaday’s original 
beauty is easily restored by washing. 


Let us send you the money-saving Hockaday facts. Ask for “Paint Mileage”—an 
authoritative book on interior painting. 








THE HOCKADAY COMPANY 


1823-1829 Carroll Avenue, 
Chicago. 
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THE WASHABLE PAINT FOR ALL INTERIORS 


Jast Like an Insurance Policy 
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Safety in Schools 


: 
AR RE OE GEL eC AT RS 3 ER Ty 
: 


School officials, who are responsible for 
the protection of the lives of the pupils 
and are anxious to make proper provision 
for quick exit in case of fire or panic, will 


find in 








SARGENT 


Fire Exit Door Bolts 


an adequate equipment which meets all 
conditions. The Sargent Cylinder Locks 
with which they are fitted provide for 
complete security and prevent entrance 
from the outside of the building when 
school is not in session, while they can be 
arranged to permit entrance during 
school hours, if desired. 








Quick Exit at All Times 


is provided and in case of necessity the 
doors can be instantly opened by slight 
pressure on the handle bars at any point. 


Door Checks 


close the doors, during their day by day 
use, quickly and quietly, the application 
shown in the illustration with the Sar- 
gent special foot (No. 35) being particu- 
larly desirable. 


Sargent Fire Exit Door Bolts, Locks 
and Hardware are sold by representa- 
tive dealers in all cities. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


New Haven, Conn. 
New York Chicago 

















———— 


Is Death lurking in your school? ™ 


It is—if you have insufficient means of escape from fire. Many 
schools—a surprisingly large percentage of them—are verita- 
ble firetraps. Investigate now. Install a Dow Spiral Slide Fire 
Escape and remove the menace. 


THE DOW CO. 


300 N. Buchanan St. Incorporated Louisville, Ky. 
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and unsanitary. 


matic conditions. 








The above illustration shows three sets of 
strom entrance doors in the Hutchinson High School, 


Buffalo, N. Y., after seven years of service. 


without losing its lustre. 
Dahl- 







DAHLSTROM METALLIC 
407 Buffalo Street, 
NEW YORK 

25 Broadway 






DETROIT 
1331 Dime Bank Bldg. 


WHAT MUST ENTRANCE 
DoorRS STAND? 


These doors are subjected to most 
condi- 
tions will soon ruin an average wood 
thoughtless 

unsightly. 
Dust and dirt leaves the finish dull 


Dahlstrom hollow metal entrance 
doors are fabricated from ingot iron. 
This is for protection against cli- 
They are all steel, 
so they cannot warp, swell or crack. 
The baked-on-enamel finish is hard, 
yet elastic, which is easily kept clean 


Dahlstrom entrance doors can al- 
ways be depended upon to look well, 
work easily and reduce upkeep costs. 


DOOR CO. 

Jamestown, New York 
CHICAGO 

19 So. LaSalle St. 


Local Representatives in Principal Cities 





Below is shown an un- 
retouched photo of a pair 
of wood entrance doors in 
a school after seven years 
service, 
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-Bridgeton, N. J. A new high school was 
dedicated on November 21st. The building was 
erected at a cost of $250,000. 

—On November 23rd bonds were sold at 
Royal Oak, Mich., for the completion of the 
George Washington school, now partly con- 
structed. Bonds were also sold for $25,000 for 
the completion of another elementary school. 
Both these projects will be rushed to comple- 
tion to provide housing facilities for 600 chil- 
dren on part time. 

An open air memorial theater is planned 
at the northwest corner of the grounds of St. 
John’s high school, Darlington, S. C. The 
plans for the building which are in process of 
completion, provide adequate accommodations 
for the students of both the high and gram- 
mar schools. The stage will be large and well 
suited to the needs of the school. 

—Barberton, O. On November 6th the voters 
approved a $250,000 bond issue for an addition 
to the high school and one to the Highland 
school. 

The board of education of Bonne Terre, 
Mo., has employed an architect to conduct a 
survey of the school plant. The architect will 
suggest the best means of enlarging the pres- 
ent high school. 

Scotia, N. Y. At a meeting on November 
8th, an additional $70,000 in bonds were voted 
to complete and poe the new high school. 
The building which will cost $340,000 will be 
ready in September, 1924. 

Bend, Ore. Plans have been made for the 
construction of a high school of 35 rooms for 
the accommodation of an increasing enrollment. 

A five-room addition to the Kenwood School 
was completed < December. 

Summerville, S. C. On November 27th, the 
citizens approved a bond issue of $75,000 for 


the erection of a high school and the remodel- 
ing of present buildings. The buildings are 
to be ready for use at the opening of the new 
school year in 1924, 

—Tarboro, N. C. The town voted to issue 
$130,000 in bonds for the erection of new build- 
ings and the payment of a small indebtedness. 
A colored high school to cost $30,000 is nearing 
completion. A white high school is to be ready 
for use in September, 1924. 

—Marietta, O. 


On November 6th, the citi- 
zens approved a bond issue of $450,000 for a 
high school. At the same time the citizens 


voted one and one-half mills 
rent expense for three years. 

—Plans have been approved for the new high 
school to be erected at Slayton, Minn. 

—Orange, Calif. A bond issue was voted 
this year for a six-room school building. A 
s_milar bond issue was voted two years ago for 
the same purpose. 

Denton, Tex. As a result of a bond issue 
voted last spring, a school building program 
involving an expenditure of $205,000 has been 
undertaken. Of the total amount, $60,000 is 
for a one-story elementary school, and $145,000 
for a high school. 

—Knoxville, Tenn. The board has adopted 
a budget of $820,000, which is an increase of 
nearly $100,000 over last year. 

The board has under consideration a bond 
issue of a million-and-a-quarter dollars, to be 
submitted to a referendum vote of the people. 
One-third of this amount will be expended for 
building additions to present schools, and the 
remainder will be used for the erection of one 
or more high schools. The total enrollment 
this year is 19,500 as against 18,000 last year. 

Port Jervis, N. Y. The new high school 
has been completed and the building will be 
occupied early in the spring. 

—Altoona, Pa. The school district has com- 
pleted the last unit of a central heating and 
power plant. The plant is adequate for four 
large buildings, comprising one senior high 
school, one junior high school and two grade 
buildings. Three of these schools have been 
operated for the last year at a greatly reduced 
cost over the former plan of heating service. 

-At Greenfield, O., a new school plant of 
three buildings is proposed, to include the pres- 
ent high school, a new elementary unit, an 


for additional cur- 


annex to house the swimming pool, agricultural 


laboratories, cafeterias and shops, and an 
athletic field. The new consolidated group 
which is to be operated in September, 1924, 


will house 1,600 students and will cost about 
$700,000. The ultimate capacity of the plant 
is 2,000 students and the total cost of the work 
will be $1,500,000. The buildings have been 
designed by Mr. William B. Ittner, St. Louis, 
and are being erected with the assistance and 
advice of Mr. E. L. McClain, who formerly had 
made the gift of the high school to the city. 


Two new grade buildings have recently 
been completed at Ashland, Ky. 
Chester, S. C. A _ high school costing 


$175,000 will be occupied in June. 
ing will contain twenty classrooms and will 
have equipment for the special departments. 
There will be a gymnasium stage and an audi- 
torium seating one thousand persons. The 
manual training department will be housed in a 
separate structure. 

-Cooper, Tex. The school district will erect 
a high school during the present year at a cost 
of $75,000. 

—The contract for the new East High School 
at Bridgeport, Conn., was awarded on October 
24th, at a cost of $965,956. The building ac- 
commodates 1,600 students and makes provi- 
sion for academic, health and vocational in- 
struction. Messrs. Caldwell, Walker and 
Beckwith, Bridgeport, are the architects. Mr. 
Wm. B. Ittner, St. Louis, Mo., was the consult- 
ing architect. 

A contract was let 


The build- 


on November 8th for 
the Emerson School, Dayton, -O., at a cost of 
$498,000. The building which will be organ- 
ized on the platoon plan, accommodates 1,600 
pupils in the elementary and junior grades in- 
cluding the kindergarten. Mr. Wm. B. Ittner 
was the consulting architect and Messrs. Geb- 
hardt and Shaffer were the building architects. 


—The contract for the high school at 
Waseca, Minn., was awarded on October 30th, 
at a cost of $348,000. In addition to class- 


rooms, the building provides an auditorium for 
800 persons, a gymnasium for two classes, a 
library, a teacher-training room, study rooms, 
rooms for the domestic arts and sciences, shops, 
and a cafeteria. Mr. Wm. B. Ittner was the 
architect. 
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In the Lowell High School, Granite was used 
for economy only where the wear is hardest— 


steps, base course, window sills, etc. 


Granite 
Where the Wear is Hardest 


You can imagine what would happen in a few years 
to a softer stone than Granite, if used along this street 


front. 
Here Granite was 
last. 


Although with a proper understanding of Granite de- 
sign, even its first cost you will find is little more than 


other stones. 


We are here to advise with you, without cost or obli- 


gation. on your part. 


—The Noblest * Building Stone 


used for economy—not first, but 
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National Building Granite Quarries Association, Inc. 


H. H. Sherman, Secretary 
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—Hickory, N. C. A valuable tract of land, 
comprising eleven acres, has been donated to 
the trustees of the Hickory schools by the 
Corinth Reformed Church of Hickory. A bond 
issue of $250,000 has been approved and con- 
struction on a new high school will be started 
about the first of the year. 

A new high school has been completed at 
Newton, N. C., at a cost of $110,000. A large 
tract of land adjoining the high school prop- 
erty has been purchased as a site for an athle- 
tic field for the high and grammar school 
students. 

—A new high school will be 
Perry, Okla., at a cost of $150,000. 

—Miami, Okla. A senior high school built 
on the one-story unit plan, has been erected 
at a cost of $100,000. The building is near the 
junior-senior high school and has a commodious 
gymnasium and a large auditorium. It has 
been equipped with the most modern seating 
and apparatus. 

The county board of education at Lebanon, 
Tenn., has announced that owing to a shortage 
of funds the school term will have to be cut 
to seven months. The board is contending 
against unpaid warrants and bank overdrafts 
amounting to $35,231.48. An appeal to the 
courts to legalize a loan will be made. 

The new Maple Street School at Rockville, 
Conn., was completed ready for occupancy on 
December first. In addition to classrooms, the 
building contains an assembly hall seating 800 
students, a recreation room, kindergarten, and 
two large store rooms. The classrooms are 
well lighted and are provided with electric 
lights and electric clocks. Call bells and drink- 
ing fountains are located in the corridors. 

—The four high schools of Newark, N. J., 
have been placed on double shift. Superintend- 
ent David B. Corson is planning to establish 
two schools in one building. He proposes that 
the morning school open at 7 o’clock and close 
at noon. The afternoon school will be open 
from 12:30 to 5:30 P. M. 

—Architect William H. Gompert who is in 
charge of the New York City school building 
program announces that the program involves 
the expenditure of $191,000,000 and will supprty 
about 153,000 seatings. Mr. Gompert gives 


erected at 


credit to his predecessor in the following 
words: “In the development and perfection of 
the present school building plans the valuable 
and conscientious services rendered by C. B. 
J. Snyder must not be forgotten, as the present- 
day school building of this country owes its 
development largely to his efforts. That his 
ability and genius are recognized is shown by 
the fact that he is retained frequently as con- 
sultant in school building projects and recently 
the New York Chapter of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects awarded him the gold medal 
for meritorious work.” 

William H. Gompert, architect for the New 
York City board of education announced re- 
cently that $9,000,000 worth of schoolhouse 
work would go on “the bidding table.” After 
that the board stands ready to place from 
$6,000,000 to $10,000,000 worth of work each 
month for at least another year. 

Although pressed for more funds the board 
of education of Detroit, Mich., did not place 
the desired increase of the bond limit on the 
ballot at the November election. 

The school system of Tacoma, Wash., has 
saved $70,000, in being able to sell its bond 
issue of $2,400,000 to the state rather than to 
the banks in open market. The latter would 
have exacted an interest rate of five per cent 
while the state exacts only four and one-half 
per cent. 

“A crisis in the history of tax support of 
schools is at hand. The public is asking for 
proofs that the increased expenditures are jus- 
tified. Newspaper editorials are asking for 
assurance that certain policies of the school are 
the best policies.” So says the educational re- 
search bulletin of the Ohio State University in 
a recent issue. ‘“Public-spirited peonle are 
questioning whether the state can afford to 
increase its support to schools indefinitely; and 
whether such a policy is to the best interests 
of the schools. The commonest source of school 
revenue has been a property tax which seems 
to have almost reached the equitable limits of 
its resource. 

“Building costs are high at present but there 
is no assurance that there will be any decided 
reductions in the next two or three years,” says 
the Piqua, O., Democrat-Call. “The fact that 


all building operations have been delayed the 
past year and that thousands of contracts are 
waiting for better prices makes more certain 
the improbability of reduced costs in the near 
future.” 

Cuts in Educational Budget Hit by Mark Keppel 

The first broadside at Governor Richardson’s 
drastic cuts in California educational funds was 
fired at the convention of the state teachers’ 
association, northern district, recently by Mark 
Keppel, Los Angeles County superintendent and 
president of the California Council of Education. 

“In spite of Governor Richardson,” Mr. Keppel 
declared, “as long as the people of California 
want education they will continue to raise money 
for school purposes where the wealth is and 
distribute it where the children are.” 

Referring to constitutional amendment six- 
teen, which provides for a state expenditure of 
$30 annually for every school child, Mr. Keppel 
said: 

“The Governor doesn’t like this amendment, 
and the school people of California who have 
the education and welfare of the children at 
heart don’t care very much what the Governor 
thinks. As long as the people seek to have their 
children educated and properly educated, that 
amendment will continue to be on the law books 
of our state.” 


Wood Loses School Fund Budget Fight 


With the statement that the issue does not 
depend upon any of the principles involved in 
other recent State budget decisions, the Cali- 
fornia Supreme Court recently denied a writ of 
mandate to Will C. Wood, state superintendent 
of public instruction, to compel Ray Riley, 
state controller, to transfer certain school 
funds for the purpose of paying for general ad- 
ministrative supervision of the normal schools. 

The amount involved was 1 per cent of the 
total appropriations in the budget bill for 
salaries in teachers’ colleges and _ special 
schools, or $21,877.54. 

The net result of the decision means that 
there will be no money to pay the salaries of 
Deputy Director of Education A. Heron, and 
his assistants, whose duties were to supervise 
the state normal schools, and that as Director 
of Education ex-officio, Wood will have to per- 
form these duties. 
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COLORMIX 


Solving a Beauty-at-Low-Cost Problem 





View of an Ox * 


City, N. J. installa- 








tion, where 4500 sq. 


ft. of Tile Red Color- 


mix floors are in- 


stalled 


Architect 
Vivian B. Smith 
Atlantic City, N. J 


Contractor 
D. A. McC ‘lelland 
& Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





ONCRETE—durable, economical and 


efficient—has never, however, been praised 
for its beauty. Today that condition has changed. 


COLORMIX—the perfected, non-fading con- 
crete dye dissolved in the mixing water—has lifted 
concrete into the beauty class. AAND more im- 
portant still—by increasing the tensile and com- 
pressive strength of the concrete—Colormix 
produces a better wearing floor. 


You can now produce in concrete a floor of tile- 
like beauty and durability at an expense con- 
siderably lower than that of the materials you 
have previously used to accomplish equal results, 


THE MASTER BUILDERS COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Sales Offices Factories at Cleveland 
in Eighty Cities and Irvington, N. J. 
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ire school buildings the best way! 





4 


Wiremold conduit is the best for 
surface wiring, because itissturdy, 
good-looking, easiest to apply,and 
least expensive. 


AVE the wires run on the surface, encased in strong 


rigid Wiremold Conduit. 


Then when you want 


to re-arrange class-rooms, to move partitions, you can 


change the position of your lights, swiftly and econom- 
ically, without the mess or fuss of tearing open walls 


and ceilings. 


For well-wired school buildings 


Sp ecify 





WIREMO 


CONDUIT 


American Wiremold 


Co., Hartford, Conn. 








RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL BOARDS HOLD 

FALL CONFERENCE 

The fall conference of the Rhode Island Asso- 
ciation of Public School Officials was held on 
Friday, November 23, in the lecture hall of the 
R. I. College of Education in Providence. More 
than a hundred school committee members and 
superintendents were in attendance. 

President William W. Blodgett, chairman of 
the Pawtucket school committee, called the 
morning session to order. In his address of 
welcome Dr. Walter E. Ranger, Commissioner 
of Education, called attention to the fact that 
in Rhode Island members of school committees 
act not only for their local communities but 
also for their state. “You are all state officers 
just as much as are the members of our state 
legislature,” said Commissioner Ranger. “Thus, 
you are serving not only your own municipality 
but also the state. The school committees in 
Rhode Island are legally and primarily respon- 
sible for what is going on in our schools. One 
of the reasons why this conference is being held 
today is that the function of the school com- 
mittee may be better understood. As a matter 
of public interest it is important that the school 
committees in Rhode Island should be organized. 
Such conferences as this one tend to attract the 
best men and women in our communities to seek 
service on the school committees.” 

The principal address of the morning was de- 
livered by Dr. Payson Smith, commissioner of 
education for Massachusetts. The title of Com- 
missioner Smith’s speech was ‘Responsibility 
in School Administration.” In part, Dr. Smith 
spoke as follows: ‘Although administration in 
education is very important, the classroom 
teacher is more important. I congratulate you 
upon the fact that Rhode Island leads all of 


the States in the Union in the training and 
qualification of its teachers.” 
“In the field of school administration it is 


essential that we find out what our responsi- 
bilities are and then attend to these _ re- 
sponsibilities. The state responsibility in 
education is four-fold. Its chief responsibility 
is to bring about an equalization of the 
educational opportunities. It is just and im- 
portant that within a state there shall be an 
equalization of the cost of education. As yet 
no state has achieved all that is possible along 
this line. 


“The second responsibility of the state is to 
see that there are established minimum 
standards of education below which no school 
shall be allowed to fall. In the third place the 


state must encourage certain educational pro- 
jects that have not as yet been adopted 
throughout the entire state. A fourth respon- 
sibility of the state is the carrying forward 
directly of certain things’ because local 
consciousness has not been sufficiently de 
veloped to carry them forward. One of these 


matters is a wise, sane program for the train- 
ing of teachers. 

“A school committee should 
charge of the educational 
community. Unfortunately this condition 
rarely, if ever, exists. There has existed a 
theory that school board members are chosen 


have 
program 


complete 
within the 


for intellectual capacity but lack largely 
husiness ability. 
“Within the committee the members should 


take the position similar to that of a board of 
directors of a bank or other business corpora- 
tion. The superintendent of schools is their 
executive and the school board should expect 
him to be wholly responsible for the things 
entrusted to him. The superintendent should 
be responsible in every instance for the 
initiation of the appointment of every teacher 
in his schoo] system. The course of study and 
all other educational professional activities 
should initiate with the superintendent. 

“Our entire program rests upon the public 
and public opinion. Therefore, we must not 
forget the public for a single moment but real- 
ize that it is our duty to interpret public 
opinion and to lead it. It is not safe to intro- 
duce into a school system any educational 
policy until it is the policy of the community. 
We are acting for an enormous public enter- 
prise. Let us not forget it.” 

Following Dr. Smith’s inspiring address a 
luncheon was served in the college gymnasium. 
The afternoon program consisted of four 
cussions as follows: 


dis- 


1. Should a school board organize with sub- 


committees? Leader, Superintendent Herbert 
Lull, Newport. 
2. Should a_ school board ever appoint 


teachers or other subordinate officials without 


the nomination of the superintendent? 
Superintendent John L. Smith, Lincoln. 


Leader, 


3. What is the best plan for determining 
the purchase of supplies and equipment? 
Leader, Superintendent I. O. Winslow, Provi- 
dence. 

1. Are we spending too much for Educa- 
tion? Leader, Superintendent John K. Fenner, 


Cranston. 

AMONG BUSY SUPERINTENDENTS 

The fight existing between the school board 
of Syracuse, N. Y., and the mayor. of that city 
has brought up the question of the status of 
Superintendent Percy M. Hughes. During the 
fall campaign Mrs. EF. C. Robinson, president 
of the board took the stump against the mayor. 
Superintendent Hughes is said to be an avowed 
antagonist of the mayor. He is, however, prac- 
tically assured of his reelection when his term 
expires next spring. 


Much publicity was given in the Michigan 


press to the preemptory dismissal of W. C. 
Buchanan, superintendent of schools, by the 
board of education at Lansing. A_ protest 


meeting attended by 500 citizens was held and 
fiery denunciation was expected. When the 
members of the board who faced the crowd had 
quietly stated that the superintendent had been 
lavish in expenditures and insubordinate to the 
board the meeting fizzled out. The members of 
the board consist of B. F. Kindig, president; 
S. E. Crowe, secretary; I. H. Wittemore,:C. 5. 
Robinson, Mrs. M. P. Chamberlain, and -O. E. 
Reed. 

At the annual meeting of the Connecticut 
Association of Superintendents in February it 
is planned to ask each school superintendent to 
bring with him one member of his school board. 
The subject discussion will be the School 
Board-selection size, tenure, organization, pow- 
relation to the superintendent; the Super- 
intendent, selection, tenure, responsibilities, 
relation to school board. There will be a sum- 
ming up from the point of view of best practice 
and theory by a state administrator. The officers 
of this association are John Lund, president, 
Wallingford; Herbert O. Clough, Rockville, 
vice-president; and Carl W. Maddocks, Deep 
River, secretary and treasurer. 
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THE WICHITA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


J. L. LELAND, SECRETARY 
WICHITA, KANSAS, 


October 27,1923 


Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc, 
127 N. Market Street, 
Wichita, Kansas. 


Gentlemen: 


With reference to the painting on the New Million Dollar 
High School here, I wish to advise that, 
Mr. Le. Ae McAllister, painting contractor, 
has the contract on this work, and that he 
is following the Architects specifications 
to the letter in using DEVOE'S materials 
throughout on this work. Consisting of 
DEVOE'S VELOUR FLAT WALL PAINT, on all the 
plastered wall work, DEVOE'S PENETRATING 
STAIN for all the wood work, finished with 
DEVOE'S PURE SHELLAC AND DEVOE'S WAX. He 


is also using DEVOE'S CONCRETE FLOOR PAINT 
On all the cement work. 


We also wish to advise, that practically every new school 
building that has been erected in Wichita 
within the past five years, has been finished 
entirely with DEVOE'S products. We have also 
used a great deal of your materials on our 
repair work, all with the very best of success’ 
and this is especially true with your VELOUR 
FLAT WALL PAINT, and your MARBLE FLOOR VARNISH. 


Your VELOUR FLAT WALL PAINT leaves a very nice flat velvet 


finish which we consider far better than a 
paint with a high gloss. 


Naturally, we are very proud of our school buildings here, 
as we consider them among the best and most 
up to date school buildings in the country. 


We should feel proud indeed to know that practically every 
one of them have been finished with DEVOE 
PAINT PRODUCTS. 


With best wishes, we are, 


Yours Respectfully, 


= wi T UBLIC SCHOOLS 
JLL/s 
ecfétary ; 
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Practical Arts High School, Manchester, N. H. 
C. R. Whitcher, Architect 
I. F. Woodbury & Sons Co., Contractors 


Protection Against Fire— 
and Permanent 


The horrible calamities that have occurred in school 
fires make it unnecessary to make an appeal for the fire- 
proof construction of these buildings. Truscon Steel 
Joist Construction is fireproofness in its simplest terms, 
as well adapted to a building in a sparsely settled locality 
as in a large city. 


Merely place the Steel Joists, apply the metal lath 
and concrete above and attach the metal lath for plas- 
tered ceiling below. No centering or false work is re- 
quired. Any number of floors of a building can be 
installed simultaneously. No special equipment or ex- 
pensive plant is needed. A small working force installs 
the construction in quick time. It is really simpler to use 
than wood because all members are completely shop- 
fabricated, cut to length and fitted. 


Metal Lath thoroughly reinforces the plaster and 
prevents its cracking. Made entirely of steel, Truscon 
Steel Joist construction has no tendency to shrink, swell 
or warp, as occurs in wood construction. The saving in 
costs of redecoration and in expense for repairs is sub- 
stantial. For school buildings, large and small, Truscon 
Steel Joists cost less than other fireproof constructions. 


Write for Truscon Steel Joist Data Book 





West Junior High School, Lansing, Michigan 
J. N. Churchill, Architect 
H. G. Christman Co., Contractors 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, U.S. A. 


Warehouses and offices from Pacific to Atlantic For addresses sce ‘phone books of 


principal cities. Canada Walkerville, Ont Export Div.: New York 


USCON 

















Difterence 


Knapp Flush Metal Trim is differ- 
ent. Knapp Metal Window Trim 
and Knapp Metal Base fit flush with 
the plastered wall so that dirt and 
filth cannot collect in crevices and 
corners. Angles and corners are 
coved and rounded. 


This makes a cleaner, more sanitary 
school, and makes maintenance 
costs lower as well. 


Write for full information, specifi- 
cations and details. 


KNAPP BROTHERS MFG. CO. 


2419 West Fourteenth Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





FLUSH DOOR CASING - CONCEALED PICTURE MOULD 
BULL NOSE METAL CORNER PROTECTOR 
FLUSH WINDOW TRIM - FLUSH COVE BASE 
FLUSH CHAIR AND BED RAIL 
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installation of Berloy Lockers makes every 
room available for class room purposes and gives your 
building maximum student capacity. 


Corridor Lockers have the additional advantage of en- 
tirely eliminating dismissal time confusion. 


It is not necessary to wait for a vacation period. as a cor- 
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~ BERLOY LOCKERS IN SOUTH SIDE HIGH SCHOOL — MEMPHIS, TENN. —" 


Convert your locker room into a class room 


ridor 
school routine. 


installations, 
your particular needs. 


Philadelphia 


Chicago 
Minneapolis 


Los Angeles Dallas 


BERLOY STEEL LOCKERS 


installation can be made without disturbing the 


More than a million Berloy Lockers are now in use in 
schools and industrial plants everywhere. 


From experience based on the planning of thousands of 
Berloy engineers will offer suggestions for 
Write for catalog Y-7. 


THE BERGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 


New York St. Louis 


Roanoke 


Kansas City 
Jacksonville 


BERLOY |E 





A FRACAS ON SCHOOL HOLIDAYS 

When the board of education of Springfield, 
Mass., refused to close the schools on a certain 
Friday in order that the teachers might attend 
the meeting of the Hampton County Teachers’ 
Association the latter organization passed 
resolutions of censure. These were somewhat 
bitterly framed and reflected on the sincerity 
of the board in promoting the cause of educa- 
tion. 

The incident caused considerable commotion 
and prompted the editor of the Springfield 
Union to venture the following views on school 
holidays in general and the one in question in 
particular: 

“The subject under discussion concerned the 
practise of the association of holding its con- 
ventions on Friday, which has necessitated the 
closing of the schools on that day in order to 
permit the teachers to attend. With a Satur- 
day holiday at the disposal of the teachers 
every week and numerous other holidays 
throughout the school year, the taxpayers and 
the public in general are at a loss to find any 
sound reason why the work of all the public 
schools in the county should be suspended on 
Friday for the county convention. If holding 
it on some Saturday interferes with the holiday 
plans of the teachers for that particular day, 
it is only for one holiday out of a very large 
number, and the teachers could make the sacri- 
fice without great hardship. 

“In fact, there is no other calling or occupa- 
tion in which holidays are so abundant. There 
is the summer vacation of ten weeks, two 
shorter vacations at holiday periods and, of 
course, every Saturday off, in addition to the 
legal holidays that happen to fall on school 





days. Altogether the teachers have, counting 
Sundays, not fewer than 170 days on which 
they are not engaged in teaching, which leaves 
not more than 195 days of classroom work each 
year. In the circumstances the demand that 
the schools be closed another day to enable the 
teachers, without loss of pay, to attend their 
county convention, is wholly unreasonable. 

“The school board of Springfield merely re- 
fuses to deprive the thousands of school chil- 
dren in this city of a day of school work to 
which they are entitled in order to save the 
county teachers from the hardship of devoting 
one ot their numerous holidays to convention 
purposes. And if the out-of-town teachers 
doubt that public sentiment is almost unani- 
mously behind the school board in this attitude, 
let them come to Springfield and inquire about 
it. Such injudicious talk as that indulged in 
Friday by some of the teachers attending the 
convention is more harmful to the profession 
than they seem to realize.” 

Among Boards of Education 

Schenectady, N. Y. The board is consider- 
ing the formation of definite policies govern- 
ing the scope and activities of the evening 
schools and medical department. A _ detailed 
report of the medical department, based on the 
state syllabus, is in preparation. 

Attorney general Crabbe of Ohio, in a 
decision, holds that boards of education are not 
liable for damages for injuries resulting to 
school children from accidents, where these are 
due to the negligence of school bus drivers. 
Boards of education are not authorized to carry 
liability insurance to protect themselves and 
the school children even though the law com- 
pels school children to be transported to school 
under certain conditions. 

The effort of J. E. Bale and others, of 
McCracken County, Ky., to force Supt. J. E. 
Coleman and the board of education to conduct 
a school at Littlesville, has been overruled by 
the Court of Appeals of Frankfort. Inasmuch 
as the pupils in the Littlesville school came 
from Paducah and part of McCracken County, 
the Court held that the board was within its 
rights in declining to open the building. 

_Efforts of county school superintendents of 
Kentucky to retain their positions to the 


detriment of public service in some instances 
by controlling the elections of county trustees 
at the November election were recently called 
to the attention of editors of the state by State 
Supt. George Colvin. Mr. Colvin pointed out 
that something more than the personal pref- 
erence of a candidate should govern in the 
choice of a superintendent or school trustee. 
Five trustees, one from each educational divi- 
sion, are elected on a nonpartisan ballot at this 
election. 

Syracuse, N. Y. School janitors of the 
city have presented a petition to the board ask- 
ing for an increase of fifteen per cent in salary. 
Upon agreement, janitors will be paid at the 
rate of $1 an hour for night cleaning. 

Springfield, Ill. Protests have been lodged 
with the board against the practice of charging 
a rental fee for the use of the school buildings 
for other than school meetings. The repre- 
sentatives of the protesting organizations have 
intimated that they are willing to pay for 
janitor service for special occasions. 

—The public schools of Stevens Point, Wis., 
in the future will not be used for public dances. 
The ruling bars dancing parties which in the 
past have been sponsored by the _ parent- 
teachers’ association. 

Supt. Elwood T. Wyman of Warwick, R. 
I., has urged upon parents, pupils and princi- 
pals of the schools the need of a safety 
campaign as a means of preventing injuries to 
children on their way to and from school. 


Older children should be encouraged to look 
after the little ones in the lower grades. 
Knoxville, Tenn. The school board has 


refused to rescind its action ordering teachers 
not to require the pupils to remove their shoes 
to be weighed. Miss Nellie Fitzgerald, a 
nutritional expert, who refused to accept the 
board’s order, has presented her resignation. 
It is expected that the resignation will be 
accepted and that the work will possibly be 
discontinued. 
—Chicago, Ill. To correct abuses due to the 
Lundin-Thompson school board, the business 
manager has been ordered to eliminate five 
titles now held by employees, to demote those 
employees, and to fill their places with men 
whose civil service standing entitles them to 
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STEEL WINDOWS 


The Ideal 
School 
Window 


The Truscon Projected 
Steel Window has been in- 
stalled in hundreds of schools 
to the complete satisfaction 
of the architects, engineers 
and school boards. 

The Truscon organization, 
because of its tremendous 
size is able to make deliver- 
ies when they are promised. 
This is a big item when the 
school board requires the 
building for the Fall term. 

A corps of Truscon engi- 
neers are located in the prin- 
cipal cities throughout the 
country and their service is 
yours for the asking at any 
time. 





TRUSCON STEEL CO. 


Youngstown, Ohio 





Warehouses and Sales Offices 
in 45 Principal Cities 











the salary attached to the positions. The posi- 
tions affected are payroll clerk, pension record 
clerk, traveling auditor, head buyer, and con- 
tract clerk. 

The president of the board has been asked to 
appoint a special committee to study various 
plans of school management. The committee is 
to consist of board members, educators of the 
school system, and a few capable outsiders. It 
is felt that an intensive study of school condi- 
tions is necessary as a means of formulating 
the best possible building plan. 

—Chicago, Ill. Plans for a new type of 
school building to save the city several thou- 
sands of dollars, have just been completed by 
Mr. John C. Christensen, chief architect of the 
board. The type is known as the Chicago 
school plan and is held by builders to be the 
most progressive and economic step taken to 
reduce the cost of building. 

The first structure to be erected under this 
plan will be the new grammar school at Mont- 
rose Ave. and Beacon St., funds for which have 
been voted by the board. All future schools 
will be erected on the Chicago plan. 

—Mr. P. S. DuPont, of Wilmington, Del., who 
recently made a gift of a $600,000 school to the 
city, received a collection of thirty letters from 
the public schools in which the pupils thanked 
him for his gift. Each pupil wrote a letter, 
and the best letter from each school was se- 
lected by the teachers or the pupils, to be sent 
to Mr. DuPont. 

—Milwaukee, Wis. Steps have been taken 
by the board looking toward the reorganization 
of the school system. Mr. H. J. Otjen has ap- 
pointed several committees to study problems 
ranging from administration of playgrounds to 
courses of study in the high schools. A divl- 
sion of the work of the central school adminis- 
tration into bureaus, as authorized by the 
board more than a year ago, has been ordered, 
and plans for a revision of the financial 
methods have been submitted. A few of the 
problems to be studied are: 

A scientific basis for the distribution of 
supplies and equipment according to the pupil 
load. 

A study of conditions arising from the shift- 
ing population. 


Utica, N. Y. The next budget of the board 
will include increases in salary for several 
members of the administrative staff. The in- 
creases will go to attendance officers, messen- 
gers, janitors, truck drivers, carpenters and 
painters, secretaries and clerks, and superin- 
tendent of buildings. 

—Knoxville, Tenn. The new charter under 
which the commission form of government is 
superceded by the city manager plan, also 
provides that the former board of nine mem- 
bers shall be changed to one of five elected by 
the people. Under the new system the reor- 
ganized board of five members took charge on 
the first of October. The board consists of 
L. H. Spilman, president; Dr. H. H. Campbell, 
W. L. Ambrose, treasurer; Mrs. Belle Morris, 
secretary, and Mrs. Margaret Duggan. 

The Schuylkill County, Pa., school di- 
rectors association elected for president E. W. 
tuppert of Fremont; vice president, John 
Schrope, Hegins and Elwood Schappel, Ruth 
Flownship; secretary, W. E. Updegrove, Porter 
Township; treasurer, W. O. Seitzinger, Gordon. 

The children of the New York City schools 
raised the sum of $56,574.60 for the suffering 
Japanese which amount was turned over to 
Consul-General J. Ancha of Japan by Presi- 
dent Ryan of the board of education. 

President C. M. Moderwell of the Chicago 
board of education recently said: “The school 
system of Chicago is similar to a large busi- 
ness corporation. It functions through three 
main heads of departments, viz., superintend- 
ent, business manager and attorney. The ad- 
ministration and educational policy is in the 
hands of the superintendent. The necessary 
business organization for supplying the needs 
of the schocls and they are many and varied, 
comes under the business manager. The at- 
torney advises on all legal matters; passes on 
leases of school property and advises with re- 
spect to everything which requires legal ad- 
vice.” 

At Waycross, Ga., a candidate for office at 
the autumn elections sought to advance his 
cause by attacking the board of education. 
The citizens resented the attack by defeating 
the ambitious candidate. The Herald of that 
city in defending the board said: “Any city 


owes a debt of gratitude to men and women 
who have lived for many years in the city and 
during that time have been useful citizens, 
have contributed to the building of the com- 
munity, have taken effective part in public 
movements. Such men and women are real 
community builders. The greater the number 
of such men and women in a city the faster 
is the growth of the city.” 

—Uniontown, Pa. The board has revised its 
rule governing non-resident students. Under 
the new rule non-resident students already in 
the school system may enter the high school. 
Under the former rule, all non-resident stu- 
dents were barred from the city high school. 

—At Houston, Tex., during the past summer, 
the school system was removed from the con- 
trol of the city government and placed in the 
hands of the local board of education. The 
change in management was effected through a 
legislative act providing for an election at 
which the members of the board were to be 
elected by the people. At present three mem- 
bers of the board are serving by virtue of 
election, and four members are holdovers by 
reason of the mayor’s appointment. The 
change is to be completed in April, 1924, when 
the annual election of trustees takes place. 

—Attorney F. W. Warner has ruled that 
two offices in a village may not be held by one 
person. A person may not serve at the same 
time as a member of the council and the school 
board. In the fall election at Morral, O., one 
man was chosen to serve on the council and 
also on the board of education. Another was 
elected village clerk and a member of the 
board. Under the law, the practice of holding 
two offices is not permitted in villages. 

—Belleville, Ill. A new rule in effect at the 
junior high school has raised numerous protests 
from parents. Under the rule only pupils 
having permits may leave the school grounds 
during the lunch hour. These pupils are 
mainly those who live within an easy walking 
distance of the school; those who cannot go 
home for their lunch must bring a cold lunch 
with them or buy it at the cafeteria. The 
protests are directed against the short noon 
hour making it impracticable for a large num- 
ber to go home, and also at the attempt to 
force the patronage of pupils at the cafeteria. 
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GYMNASIUM + PLAYGROUND = STEEL LOCKERS 
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Mistakes? 


The best Equipment 
Can’t correct 


Wrong Construction 


This Manual is Free to 
Architects 
School Officials 


Physical Directors 
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A fenced Playground is Part of the Plan 


School 
Fences 


Have been erected in 
notable instances in 
1923: 


Dartmouth Athletic 
Field 


Columbia Athletic 
Fiel 
Ithaca (N. Y.) High 
Schools 
and other representa- 
tive installations. 


The Afco Types of 
fence design and the 
Afeo construction 
service measure up to 
the highest standard. 


pline. 














Outdoor recreation and athletics are an essen- 
tial in the modern curriculum. An unfenced 
playground is merely a “lot.” 
assures freedom from intrusion, protects the 
little tots, and tends to compel ordered d'sci- 
Fence is therefore an important part of 
the Planning. 


- ‘ 
u~ se 4 


Fence enclosure 





One of six Detroit (Mich.) 
schools recently fenced with 
Afco School Fence. 


Fence, as an investment, must be good—strong, sightly 
and durable. 
consideration of Afco Fences—both Chain Link Wire 
and Wrought Iron—for all school purposes. 
tion of the right fence must, of necessity, be predicted 
on an intimate knowledge of the individual requirements, 


It’s on these scores that we solicit your 


The selec- 


We have a School Fence Expert near you who will be glad to 
advise in your planning—entirely without obligation on your part. 


American Fence Construction Company 


130 West 34th Street 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


New York, N. Y. 











SCHOOL LAW 
School Lands and Funds 


Funds created and set apart for the support 
and maintenance of the independent or white 
schools of an independent school district can- 
not be expended and used by the board of edu- 
cation for the support and maintenance of the 
separate or colored schools, after the funds set 
apart for that purpose have been exhausted.— 
Jones v. Board of Education of City of Musko- 
gee, 217 P. 400, Okla. 

Schools and School Districts 

Where several districts are consolidated, the 
fiscal authority of the constituent districts is 
destroyed, and the debts of each became obli- 
gations of the consolidated district Walker 
v. Bennett, 118 S. E. 779, S. C 

Private persons have no standing to question 
the legality of proceedings to organize a rural 
high school district, nor to enjoin public offi- 
cials from canvassing votes cast at an election 
held pursuant thereto; only the state, through 
duly authorized official counsel may do so.— 
Elting v. Clouston, 217 P. 295, Kans. 

School District Government 

The state has the power to provide in any 
way it chooses for the selection of the adminis- 
trators of the school affairs in any district, 
town, or city—McDonnell v. City of New 
Haven, 121 A. 824, Conn. 

Under the Oklahoma complete statutes of 
1921, §§ 10306, 10307, it is the duty of the de- 
partment of high school inspection to define the 
official standard of excellence in all matters 
relating to the administration, course of study 
and instruction in the high schools of the state, 
and to accredit those schools in which the speci- 
fied standards are maintained.—Hoffsommer v. 
Hayes, 217 P. 477, Okla. 

The action of the department of high school 
inspection, in dropping a high school from the 
accredited list at the request of the board of 
education of such district maintaining such 
high school, and for the mere purpose of chang- 
ing the status of such district from an inde- 
pendent to a common school district in order 
to enable it to consolidate with a common 
school district, is void—Hoffsommer v. Hayes, 
217 P. 477, Okla. 





School District Property 

Under the Texas constitution, art. 7, §3, and 
Vernon’s annotated civil statutes supplement of 
1922, arts. 2904% d, 2904% 1, it is the duty 
of the state board of education and not the 
superintendent of schools to ascertain or deter- 
mine who are contractors of textbooks and to 
specify such contracting company and the 
books to be used, and any specification by the 
superintendent without the approval of the 
board is a nullity—American Book Co. v. 
Marrs, 253 S. W. 817, Tex. 

Where several districts are consolidated, the 
fiscal authority of the constituent districts is 
destroyed, and the debts of each become obli- 
gations of the consolidated district, so that it 
is immaterial as respects the limitation of the 
South Carolina constitution, art. 10, §5, what 
the indebtedness of a constituent district is, 
as their debt becomes the debt of the consoli- 
dated district, and is payable out of its assets. 

Walker v. Bennett, 118 S. E. 779, S. C. 

A school district’s bond issue election pursu- 
ant to notice stating the purpose of the bonds 
as that of “purchasing schoolhouse sites, erect- 
ing schoolhouses and furnishing the same and 
building additions to and repairing old build- 
ings,” is held not void because of doubleness 
in the submission to the voters, through reso- 
lution of school board recited that the high 
school building was inadequate and also that 
other school building was rapidly deteriorat- 
ing and should be rebuilt, since neither the 
resolution nor the notice of election stated that 
the money was to be used both for the con- 
struction of new high school building and the 
repairing of other building; the recital in the 
resolution being merely for the purpose of 
showing the inadequacy of the existing facili- 
ties and the necessity of more buildings for 
school purposes.—Willis v. School District of 
Sedalia, 253 S. W. 741, Mo. 

The school board’s resolution reciting that 
the high school building was inadequate and 
that the other school building was rapidly 
deteriorating and should be rebuilt, and notice 
of bond issue election, stating the purpose of 
the bonds as that of “purchasing schoolhouse 
sites, erecting schoolhouse and furnishing the 





ame and building additions to and repairing 
old buildings,” is held not to render the election 
void for doubleness in the submission of the 
question to the voters; the erection of a build- 
ing and the repairing of the other building con- 
stituting a single proposition.—Willis v. Dist. of 
Sedalia, 253 S. W. 741, Mo. 

Where a school election is advertised to be 
held “at the schoolhouse,” and there are two 
schoolhouses in the district, both outside the 
corporate limits of a town, and neither school 
is definitely designated, and the election is held 
within the corporate limits of a town, without 
notice of the change, by posting or otherwise, 
an election so held will be void.—Wallace v. 
Excise Board of Bryan County, 216 P. 654, 
Okla. 

Persons who voted for bond issue and levy 
of special tax in a school district could not 
attack the legality of the proceedings because 
the school district was not correctly named in 
some of the proceedings, because the election 
was held on the same day as an election for 
different purposes, or because of defects in 
published notice under Act No. 256 of 1910, §3. 
—Frazier v. Board of Directors of Public 
Schools of the Parish of Franklin, 97 So. 199, 
La. 





Pupils 

Chapter 61, Nebraska laws of 1921, appear- 
ing as section 6457-6462, of the complete stat- 
utes of 1922, prohibiting the teaching of any 
foreign language in any private, denomina- 
tional, parochial, or public school is held un- 
constitutional—-Busboom v. State, 194 N. W. 
734, Neb. 

The law of Ohio provides that cities can- 
not obtain additional revenues except by a vote 
of sixty per cent of the voters. The school 
levy voted upon at Cincinnati fell short of the 
sixty per cent clause. Thereupon a taxpayer 
applied for an injunction restraining the county 
auditor and treasurer from turning over to the 
board of education. The court of appeals de- 
cided that a majority vote only was necessary 
on school questions. This decision was affirmed 
by the supreme court. At the school levy elec- 


tion held November, 1923, the vote again fell 
short by some 3,000 votes of the sixty per 
cent clause. 
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SUPERIOR APPARATUS 


There are many school playgrounds in all parts of this country out- 
fitted with ‘““FUN-FUL"” playground equipment which, we have been in- 
formed by good authority, is superior apparatus. 


[he schools that operate well-equipped playgrounds for their boys and 
girls have no need to worry about their physical conditions detracting their 
mental capacity, nor the necessity of the children playing in the streets. 

Many boys and girls do not have these opportunities, these are the 
children in which we are interested. 

We can outfit playgrounds in a superior manner as we have devoted 
upwards of twenty-three years to the betterment of play-conditions which 
will develop for the world a stronger and more intelligent generation of 
citizens. 

We stand ready to assist any school with any playground project. Our 
suggestions are given gratis. Send for our new catalog today filled with 
illustrations of ‘‘FUN-FUL” apparatus used by the best playgrounds in the 
United States. 


Largest manufacturers of Playground equipment. 


Awarded Gold Medal—Brazilian Centennial Exposition, 1923 


HILL- STANDARD [(o., ANDERSON, IND. 















Our 22nd Year 
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Sani installation at St. Michael's Orphanage, Hopewell. N. J. 


Lunchroom 
Equipment 


HE three greatest factors in selecting lunch- 

room equipment are appearance, clean- 
liness and durability. Sani meets all of these 
requirements. The snow - white Sani - Onyx 
Tops with Sani-Metal Porcelain Enamel Bases 
present a clean and inviting appearance. No 
table cloths are required on this beautiful surface 
thus eliminating a great part of laundry experse. 


S 


@06. US PAL OFF AND AL: F 





This type of equipment is easy to keep clean and sani- 
tary; simply wiping with a damp cloth is all that 1s 
necessary. Sani-Metal Porcelain Enamel Table Bases 
will last a lifetime in any climate. This material is ab- 
solutely impervious to the action of wet brooms or mops. 
If you want good looking, clean, permanent equipment 
for your lunchroom, investigate Sani. 


Write for Full Information 


Write for full information to your local supply house or 
this office and we shall be pleased to forward catalogs 
showing other types of tables and counters as well as 
chairs and other Sani Products; also furnishing draw- 
ings or plans for complete installation. 


Sant Products ©. 
481 Sani Building North Chicago, Illinois 


ling Organization for Marietta Mfg. Co and Chicago Hardware Foundry Ca 


Canadian Factory: Sani Products Co., Ltd. 284 St. Helens Ave. Toroto,Can 
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VAN EQUIPMENT- 


For the preparation and serving of food 


The value set on efficiency and de- 
pendability is nowhere more evident 
than in the appointments of the 
Kitchen and Dining Room. 


For more than fifty years “That 
Enduring Quality” of Van Equip- 
ment has afforded real economies 
in the preparation and serving of 
food for buildings of outstanding 
merit. 


Our staff of engineers and food 
service experts are at your disposal 
to co-operate with you on any prob- 
lem of installation. 


Nothing too large or too 
small for Van to handle 





**That Enduring Quality’’ 





Edwards House 
Jackson, Mississippi 


Culinary appliances supplied by Van 


The John Van Range @ 





EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 





Cincinnat Ser" 
Chicago 
Detroit 
Omaha 
Cleveland 


New Orleans 
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Designed Exclusively for School Use 
CONTINENTAL 




























RURAL SCHOOL ACCOUNTING AND 
BUDGETING 

George W. Earle, superintendent of schools 
at Preston, Kansas, has recently given the sub- 
ject of financial accounting, as applied to the 
rural and consolidated schools of Kansas, con- 
siderable attention. His primary purpose is to 
ascertain whether the Strayer-Englehardt sys- 
tem is practical, or whether some other system 
ought to be devised. 

His preliminary survey has not revealed the 
information desired. Out of 325 questionnaires 
mailed to principals and superintendents 135 
were answered while 190 remained unanswered. 
Mr. Earle has, however, secured the assurance 
of a hundred superintendents and principals to 
test the Strayer-Englehardt system and aid in 
assembling the results. In pressing a thorough 
investigation of the subject and devising some 
uniform and efficient system Mr. Earl! holds: 

“No schoolman can be efficient as superin- 
tendent unless he does know the finances of his 
district. No rational recommendation involving 
the expenditure of a district’s money can be 
made to a board of education by the superin- 
tendent without his knowing the status of its 
finances. A good system of accounting and a 
good budget will tell him at any time how 
much money has been appropriated for purpose, 
how much of the appropriation has been spent, 
and how much more he has to spend for that 
purpose. 

“How many of our schools are one-sided in 
their financial policies, spending too much for 
high school and too little for elementary school, 
too much for an athletic coach and too little 
for a third grade teacher, too much for foreign 
languages and too little for English language, 
too much for coal and too little for janitor serv- 
ice, too much for insurance and too little for 
libraries, and so on? How many of us know at 
the beginning of the year how much the board 
of education plans to spend during the year for 
administration, supervision, teachers’ salaries, 
health, or library books? 

“The best way we may know is to add the 
expenditures for each of the items for the pre- 
ceding year and estimate our needs for the 
coming year on the basis of last year’s ex- 


Special 


overlooked. 


school needs. 
prices. 


—_— 


penditures. The superintendent who has a 
budget and keeps accurate account of his ex- 
penditures in a systematic way, can tell, for 
example, on February first how much he has 
spent for library books. He also knows how 
much more he can spend for that one item and 
come out at the end of the year with the fi- 
nances of his district in a solvent condition. 

“It has been the sad experience of many a 
superintendent in planning his work for the 
coming year to fail to take into consideration 
the board’s provision for teachers’ salaries and 
to find in the latter part of the term that the 
budget for that item was exhausted, thus mak- 
ing it necessary for the board to close the 
school abruptly before the year’s work was 
completed. 

“A well prepared budget will prevent such 
embarrassment in most cases. It is the opin- 
ion of our educational leaders in school ad- 
ministration that a more progressive step can- 
not be taken at the present time by a superin- 
tendent who is planning a constructive educa- 
tional program in his community than that of 
adopting a scientific system of budgeting and 
accounting for expenditures in his system. 

“Boards of education are as a rule willing to 
continue their methods of accounting as they 
have always kept their records in compliance 
with the standard forms sent them by higher 
officers and are sometimes somewhat reluctant 
towards any suggested changes until they are 
shown the value of better systems. They can 
see the value of knowing unit costs per pupil 
in average daily attendance for any depart- 
ment of the school when the importance of 
these items is presented to them in a clear con- 
vincing manner, and they are just as ready 
to adopt efficiency methods as are other school 
officials when the utility of these methods is 
proven.” 

THE SAINT LOUIS SCHOOL FINANCES 

The report of the secretary and treasurer of 
the St. Louis, Mo., board of education is pub- 
lished as a separate document. Charles P. 
Mason, who is both secretary and treasurer, 
has provided a most illuminating document on 
the financial phases of the school system of 
that city. 


School Scales 


The weighing and measuring of school children has 
developed definite scale requirements which cannot be 


Working in collaboration with child health authorities, 
Continental scale engineers have met every school weigh- 
ing and measuring requirement. 


The mechanical and quality features thus perfected are 
indispensable to the efficiency of scale service in schools. 


Install Continentals,—the scales designed exclusively for 
Drop us a line for detailed description and 


Designed, Built and Guaranteed by 


CONTINENTAL SCALE WORKS 
Dept. 18A, 2126 W. Twenty-first Place, Chicago, III. 


“We Weigh the World on Quality Scales” 


, TTT 


He not only supplies the statistics, usually 
embodied in a school report, but exemplifies 
the receipts and disbursements in diagrams. 
We reproduce these with the figures that fol- 
low them. 

Receipts—General Fund 
Taxes— general] 
axes 
‘Taxes—railroad 
State School Fund 


aan 7,729,766.40 
1,054,459.68 
604,240.91 
810,122.36 


SE S665 0bGN 406405060 1 0Nb0500 0965500 RR OE 140,724.42 
ea eae ee a bs a 22,707.00 
Interest 


verre 219,270.27 
87,896.90 
63,029.10 


33,741.97 


EE UE n.d :0h 60.0% 65.400005940600040 
Teachers’ training course 
Vocational training 





Special schools th ebwties dane eeeeas 38,400.00 
Sundries, sale of improvements, profit on 

bonds, transfer from School Bond Fund 49,883.49 

DOG: Kvesenes Peer TC Tee eee $10,863,243.10 

Expenditures—General Fund 

SOCRE POD bin. oid bei acd dc hee csscéeedanaets 795,304 

Average daily attendance of pupils ............. 93,582 

Per Per 


Pupil Capita 
Salaries of supervisors and 
 . rerryercrrr rr erry $6,209,744.90 $67.35 §$ 7.92 
Permanent outlays (land and 
buildings) re . 1,302,691.11 13.93 1.63 
Textbooks, maintenance of 
schools, administration and 
all other expenses ........ 1,887,140.80 20.18 


3 


ol 


Total bakeevasvatas $9,489,576.81 $101.46 $11.92 

Mr. Mason also provides a table which shows 
the receipts*for a period of fifty-three years. 
The regular income from taxation in 1870 was 
$551,256.15. In 1923 this income was $9,388,- 
466.99. The school system received $810,122.36 
from the school fund, $87,896.90 from foreign 
insurance corporation tax, and from miscellane- 
ous sources $576,756.85, thus bringing the total 
income for 1923 to $10,863,243.10. 

LAW AND LEGISLATION 

By a vote of six to one Miss Alice T. Corri- 
gan, a high school principal, was dismissed by 
the board of education of New Bedford, Conn. 
The dismissal had been contested in the courts 
with the result that the decision was in favor 
of the board. The court decided that the board 
was entirely within its authority if it resorted 
to removal of teachers and principals in the 
interest of the schools. Thereupon the school 
board reopened the case, gave the principal a 
hearing, and voted the dismissal. 
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The Standard for Schools 


Medart Steel Lockers have long been recog- 
nized as the standard for school use. They 
are made in many sizes and types, one of 


which will meet your needs. Write for 


L Locker Catalog A-2. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 
Potomac and DeKalb Sts., 
St. Louis, Mo. 





A $25,000 damage suit was filed at Bucy- 
rus, Ohio, against #. G, Bittikoier, superin- 
tendent of Crawiord County and Ear! W. Crall, 
member of the county board of education by 
Davis French, president of the board. It 1s 
alleged that the defendants circulated litera- 
ture to the effect that French had “for very 
good reasons” been partial to a book publishing 
house. 

R.-E. Simms who held a three years’ su- 
perintendency contract with the Onaway, Mich., 
board of education was dism.ssed after serving 
a tew months. In the spring of 1922 a bitter 
factional fight for school board supremacy 
broke out which resulted in Simms’ dismissal. 
He sued the voard tor damages and has now 
been awarded the sum of $1,391.66 by the 
courts. 

—The boards of education of Ohio have re- 
ceived a rul.ng from the attorney general that 
such bodies are not liable to damages for in- 
juries or death suffered by children caused by 
negligence of drivers of school busses trans- 
porting children between their homes and 
school. He also ruled that school boards can- 
not legaliy carry liabil.ty insurance for the 
protect.on of pupils. 

In New Jersey the question of advertising 
for bids on transport.ng pupils to and from 
schools has come under consideration. Charles 
J. Strahan, assistant comm.ssioner of educa- 
tion has given a decision to the effect that aa- 
vertisinyg b.ds is not required, nor does the 


law requ.re that contracts must go to the 
lowest bidder. 

A nove t has been filed against Wash- 
ington tow p, Ohio, by a taxpayer who 
claims that t township owes his boy a high 
school educatior The township abandoned its 
high schoo! w t, however, the usual three- 
fourths vote requ \ w. The comptainant 


sent his boy to ning 
claims $222 expended by him 


township and 
transporta- 


tion. 

Miss Genevieve Gabow, a teacher employed 
at Council Creek. Wis., dea't with a boy who 
persisted in employing bad language. After 


repeated caution she finally resorted to the use 
of suap and water in washing the boy’s mouth. 


Thereupon the father caused the arrest of the 
teacher on the charge of assault and battery. 
The court held that the charge was not well 
founded and acquitted the teacher. 

Every teacher who teaches-in the state of 
Montana is liable for the monthly fee for the 
retirement fund, unless such teacher files a 
certificate of exemption in the office of the 
state treasurer. The attorney general has 
now ruled that in case a school board has ne- 
glected to deduct the fee from the teacher’s 
salary, which teacher is liable to the pension 
fee, then the board is liable for the amount due 
the retirement fund. 

CHATS DURING RECESS 

Even a schoolmaster may get into the wrong 
pew. Superintendent Frank Cody was booked 
to speak before a crowd of college men at the 
Detroit Board of Commerce rooms. He was 
ushered into another dining room where a 
crowd of real estate men were feasting. He 
feasted with them, but the surroundings didn’t 
look right to him. When he learned that the 
chair he occupied was intended for another man 
he woke up. In the meantime the college 
crowd was patiently waiting for the dis- 
tinguished educator. 

-Strange things happen even in the field of 
school administration. The Detroit board of 
education recently secured some property by 
condemnation for school purposes, and behold! 
t found itself the owner of a near-beer sa’oon. 
The board has given assurance, however, that 
the school building project will not be delayed. 

When an Illinois educator defended indi- 
vidualistic as against collective instruction in 
the school the editor of the Urbana (Ill.) Daily 
Courier became wrathy and spoke up as fol- 
lows: “If this notion is correct then our entire 
public school system is a failure, and the thing 
to do is to sell our school buildings for old 
brick, marry off the good looking schoolmarms, 
and set the rest to work at some other useful 
occupations, and save the money we are now 
spending for school taxes.” 

—We felt it in our bones that something still 
remained unexplained. The philosopher of the 
Ohio Educational Monthly now tells us that: 
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“One of the big tasks of the teacher is to dis- 
sipate cephalic nebulosity.” 

Dorothy Scholze, a school teacher at Orient 
Po.nt, L. 1., smoked cigarettes, wore knicker- 
bockers and went automobiling with one of her 
boy students. When Lyle ‘Tuthill, the fisher 
man who presides over the board, told her she 
was a flapper and did not measure up to his 
ideals of a teacher, Dorothy said: “There 
should be some protection of the personal.ties 
of rural school teachers. I am contending for 
a principle.” And then Tuthill also contended, 
and Dorothy lost her job. 

—Gee, but that was some sneeze! A thousand 
teachers attending the Schuylkill, Pa., county 
institute sneezed in unison in response to Miss 
Theresa Ransdill, health crusade executive of 
New York who drilled the assemblage in a 
test to avoid the spread of tuberculosis. 

After everybody in Iowa was agreed that 
the consolidated school was a good th.ng a 
wom professor from New York named La- 
than ime out there to say she didn't like 
them. Here is the way she records her dis- 
pleasure: “The only th.ng that looks out of 
place in a good many of the communities I have 
visited are the great big consolidated schools, 
of splendid brick or stone—fine build ngs, but 
hardly seeming like a part of the community, 
hardly hke the natural outgrowth of a popular 
urge for better educational facilities.” 


—‘Motion pictures are not merely purveyors 
of amusement but also educators of parents 
and children,” said Superintendent William L. 
Ettinger of New York City in addressing mem- 
bers of the motion picture industry: “It is no 
excuse for any one of vou to say that you give 
the public what the public demands. It is for 
you so to mold, so to direct the appreciation of 
the public for whatever is moral, whatever 18 
educational, whatever is patriotic, whatever is 
truly American; that whatever is immoral, 
whatever is cheap and tawdry shall disappear 
from our motion picture theaters forever.” 


—A reception was tendered to Dr. W. H. 
Holmes, superintendent of schools at Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., on the completion of ten years 
of service, by the teachers and citizens. 
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Every New School You Build 











Should Have a Cafeteria 


i iia iia inal HETHER it be large or small, every 
by School Boards everywhere as being new school building you are now 
of that high standard of quality that ° °1 We 

proves in the long ru to be the great- planning and every old building 
est economy. Below is illustrated that is to be remodeled should include a 


one of our most recent installations. 


cafeteria. One of the chief functions of 
the school is to watch over the physical as 
well as the mental welfare of the children. 
The school cafeteria is absolutely essential 
in this regard due to the fact that it mater- 
ially lessens malnutrition by making avail- 
able warm nourishing food instead of cold, 
unpalatable box lunches. The children 
become accustomed to eating the kinds 
of food that are most beneficial to them 
and as a result are more alert and respon- 
sive in the classroom. It is to your advan- 
tage to let our engineers explain to you or 
your architects the advantages of the school 
cafeteria and Pix Cafeteria Equipment. 


Send for our School Cafeteria Book Y93. 


aLBERT PICK=COMPANy 


208-224 WEST RANDOLPH STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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FORT MADISON, IA. 


i Owen, Payson & Carswell 
Architects 
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DISH AND SILVER 
AUTOSAN ssi 


MACHINE 








and wasteful method of washing tableware 


Cutting the Cost of Cafeteria Operation 


How breakage and labor are reduced 
by scientific dishwashing methods 


Tis nolonger necessary to put up with the expense, the annoyance 
and inefficiency of hand labor in dishwashing. Jt is not even 
economical to do so. 


Do you know that the Autosan will cut your payroll in half? Do 
you know that it will wash your dishes in less time than hand labor 
could hope to; that it will cleanse every piece of china or silver as 


thoroughly as every other piece; that it will save sixty per cent of 
your breakage cost? 


These are facts, based on actual Autosan installations in every type 
of cafeteria. Similar records can be made in your establishment. 


Let us send you literature describing the various Autosan models so 
that you may see which one best fits your kitchen and works for you 
most economically. Folder S.A.-34 is yours for the asking. 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 


Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 





Records prove that hand ep is the most c a 
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International School Busses 
for Safe, Low-Cost Passenger Transportation 


It is an outstanding fact that in the localities rigidly built, with airplane plywood panels that 
where the consolidated school idea has pro- are light and strong. This bus can be furnished 
gressed farthest there are the most Interna-_ in cross-seat or side-seat style. For dependable, 
tional School Busses in use. This is because economical transportation, this model is un- 
Internationals stand the test of close scrutiny beatable. 
before purchase, and hard, continuous service 
in daily use. Also, the line iscomplete. The bus 
shown below is a very popular model. It is 


Large-capacity chassis can be furnished com- 
plete with bodies up to 35-40 passenger sizes. 
For schools desiring deluxe equipment, the 
International Speed Sedan (12-15 
passenger capacity) furnishes the 
utmost in luxurious transportation. 

The regular International Mo- 
tor Truck dealer will give you de- 
tails as to price, equip- 
ment, and design of all 
International School 
Busses. Or write to 
the address below for 
complete information 
if you prefer. 


















INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


























OF AMERICA 
606 S. Michigan Ave. Incorporated CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mr. F. J. Penley has been appointed supervisor of vice took place in the Globe high school auditorium, 
schools at Winsted, Conn Mr. Pinley will continue after which the remains were taken to Newcastle, 
» have in his charge the schools in the towns of New Ind., where interment was made. Mr. Bland had been 
Ilartford, Barkhamsted, Hartland and Colebrook it Globe since 1914, going there as principal. 
OHIO:—Carl DPD. Washburn has been made prin Mr. R. B. Ainbrose, principal of the high school 
ipal of the Eleventh Avenue junior high school, and at Belleville, Kans has become superintendent of 
Velorus Martz becomes principal of the Crestview schools. He succeeds the late M. G. Kirkpatrick. 

} inior high sehool, Columbus Harry Wyman prin Mr. B. Frank Whitford, formerly principal of two 
cipal at Wellston Joseph W. Fichter elected super of the local grade schools, has been appointed assist 
ntendent of Butter County Superintendent E. W int superintendent of schools, at Stamford, Conn 
llowey is completing his eleventh year at Defiance Mr. Sloane M. Wallace has been elected superin 
W. W. Heater has gone from a county superintendency tendent of schools at West Waterloo, Lowa, to succeeed 
to the superintendency at MeClure J. J. Phillips re John ( MeGlade 
elected superintendent for four year term at Lan Sam A taker, former state superintendent of 
istel Superintendent W R. Hoover of Marysville Missouri, has announced his candidacy for the office 
was elected president of the Union County Associa of governor ‘ 

Supt. W. H. Bishop of Stillwater, Okla., is serving tion Principal G . Bowman o ee The board of superintendents of New York City 
his fifth year as city superintendent elected superintendent at Chillicothe ; Fe ~'ne aap has elected Miss Lucile Nicol as district superintenden* 

Dr. Andrew W. Edson, formerly associate superi: Lowry was promoted “a the superin we pone at of schools 

dent of schools of New York City, now residing at Painesville; ¢ \ Hudson peCOmCS DSTA On Cen! —_ Mr. Leonard Young. who assumed the superin 
Shrewsbury, Mass., has been suffering for five months Metamora 5 FP. Dp. Ring rs the new superintendent of tendency of the Duluth, Minn., schools last November, 
past from spinal trouble. Dr. Edson has been obliged lefferson County; 8. H. Babeoc k oe yey mtd —— is the ninth man to hold the position since 1873 and 
to-canecel all engagements fer institute and college ntendent of Medina County for a corm of ' ares a the fourth to hold it since the resignation of R. B. 
Wor “yy . « Shawan wi = enn se — poo Denfeld. During this period the salary attached to 

Tt John Huston Finley formerly commissioner of Pato Ives On & farin & ts sub, ‘ ee the office has been raised from $1,000 in 1873 to $7,500 

; : , elected superintendent of Hancock County; Principa in 1922. an increase of $5,000 

of education for New York State has accepted the F. H. Harris was promoted to the superintendency at in 1923, an increase gh 

presideney of the National Child Welfare Association ‘ ~aantold tr. O. Eagleson reelected superintendent at Mr. I M Allen formerly superintendent of schools 
of New York \s preside nt of the College of the City Kellefontaine John W Moore elected “superintendent at Springfield, Ill, 38 one of fourteen educators en 
of New York, as commissioner of education, and later 4 ‘Beat Palestine: J. 8. Mason elected superintendent gaged in a survey of the school system at Springfield, 
is ociate editor of the New York Times, Dr. Finley it Tp Pee Mass rhe survey involves a thorough-going investi 
has played a significant part in the edueational and The new district school superintendents of New gation and appraisal of every part of the school 
terary fields lhe National Child Welfare Associa York City are George L. Hentz. Cornelius D. Fleming system, and the men engaged in the work are school 
tion is well known in education reles as the earliest ong Miss Lucille Nicol at a salary of $6,600 each executives of experience who are pursuing special 
ind most extensive producer of educational posters on Mr. H. Cc. Miller of Spencer N. C., has succeeded work at Teachers College, Columbia 1 niversity rhe 
ail phases of child welfare physical, ment — Fr. L. Ashley at Washington. Mr. Ashley has gone to survey is under the direction of Dr. G. D. Strayer and 
ee Dr, Finley's connection with the association Hamlet, N. C r Dr. N. L. Engelhardt of Teachers College 

7" mean the broadening and deepening of the work r. J. Barrett who was out of school work for Among the phases of work covered by the survey 
carried on by this organization some time has entered the fold again as superintend are building conditions, health of children, fire pro 

Mr Louis D Deyo, super ng principal = of ent of the Talbotton, Ga., schools tection, playground provisions. medical and dental 
schools at Bound Brool N. J has become superin Supt. D. M. Laws is serving his fourth year at inspections, walking distance of buildings, zoning 

lent of the Somerset County schools, succeeding Erwin. Tenn During his incumbency, the schools plans, organization and administration of the system, 
H. ©. Krebs Mr. Deyo assumed his new duties on have had a remarkable growth, the playgrounds have accounting procedure, cost of operating the schools, 
4 ber first been equipped with outdoor gymnasiums at a cost and progress of the pupils in the common subjects as 

Supt. J. W. Cantw of Wichita Falls, Tex., will of $2,000, motion pictures have been introduced, a compared with the standards obtaining in other cities 
omplete his first vear of rvice in February, He — piano installed in one of the schools. and about $300 Mr. William H. Bachrach. supervisor of commercial 
Wis formerly president of t) Oklahoma A. and M worth of books added to the library The schools have subjects in hich schools at Chicago, has been recom 
a ge at Stillwater the active cooperation of the parent-teacher associa mended as president of the Continuation School, to 

Mr. S. TH. Rider has become princi; of the senior tion and the local kiwanis club succeed the late Edwin Cooley. 
higl hool and junior college at Wichita Falls, Tex Supt. A. W. Elliott of the Mt. Vernon, O., schools Mr. William H. Campbell has been named a candi 

Supt. Charles A. Krout of Tiffin, O., was recently has been made a member of the committee on school date for a district superintendency, 

p ted with a life membershiy nm the Nationa finance which will report at a convention of Ohio At the November meeting of the school board of 
Ed ition Association as a token of the esteem i publie school superintendents next April. Lebanon. Pa. the salary of Supt. E. M. Balsbaugh was 
Which he is held by the teachers Mr. Krout is com Supt. George O. Clough of Tyler, Tex., has be raised from $4,000 to $4,600. Mr. Balsbaugh is serving 
plet F his 24th year as superintendent of the Tiffin come, 5 snaeeee Set the presidency of the Texas hte tenth vear as head of the schools 

schools eache ASS 1 ) . . + , '? ‘ lo an sti 

Mr. Willis M. Chambers of Newkirk, Okla., has Mr. James J. Quinn of Montague, Mass., has Supt J F he gr Poe ae ~ is completing 
been elected superintendent of schools at Perry, at a accepted the superintendency at Winchester. his second year of service In Miam 
Salary of $38,000 Mr. Cc. E Hulton, superintendent of schools at ASSOCIATION ELECTIONS 

Supt. W. E. Miller of Knoxville, Ten: is serving Sturgeon Bay. Wis., has been warded back salary of ‘ 
his thirteenth consecutive vear as head of the city $4.225 by the Circuit Court of Bayfield County. While ; C. S. Marburger was elected president of the 
Schools During this period the enrollment has grown superintendent at Washburn, Wis., Mr. Hulton was Schuylkill county branch of the Pennsylvania educa 
from 6.500 to 19.500. and the expenditures from $125,000 given a three-year contract at a salary of $3,600 a tional issociation ; 

SS20.000 The further ey ns f school aet year. The old board which elected him later resigned, Leroy E. Williams superintendent of schools at 
ities will inelude the carrying out of the building and the new board broke the contract, refusing to pay Rumford Me was elected president of the Maine 
Program, the employment of a vocational director, the the superintendent for the balance of his three-year Teachers Association. rhe Rumford rimes is com- 

tablishment of rtment , scientific chil e menting on the distinction says “*Roy,’ as he is 
I } ‘ i departmer of lentifi hild term 

t and the opening of rooms for the varied needs Mr. Walter P. Bland, superintendent of schools at popularly known, is just a real man, fond of hunting 

of children Globe, Ariz., died on October 28th. The funeral ser and camping and of the outdoor life. He is widely 
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“No Better Built 
than Durabilt’ 








DURABILT 


Steel Lockers 


As you can judge a “man by the company he keeps” you can judge 
Lockers by the buildings in which they are used. 
DURABILT Steel Lockers is positive proof of the Quality, Service and 
Satisfaction which are “built in” features of our product. 


At Dubuque, Iowa, the new Senior 
and two new Junior High Schools 
are completely equipped with 3214 
Durabilt Steel Lockers. 

At Lawrence, Kansas, the magnifi- 
cent Liberty Memorial High School 
is equipped throughout with 1130 
Durabilts. 


A large number of the schools which are featured in the current issues 
of the American School Board Journal have Durabilt installations and you 
will profit by following these splendid examples. 


DURABILT STEEL LOCKER CO. 


400 Arnold Ave. 


Sales Offices in All Principal Cities 


The demand for 


And at Louisville, Ky.; Oakland, Cal.; 
Birmingham, Ala.; Detroit, Mich. 
Janesville, Wis.; Fond du Lac, Wis.; 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Wichita, Kansas; 
Cleveland, Ohio; Toledo, Ohio; War- 
ren, Ohio; Rockford, Ill.; Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.; Trenton, N. J.; Washing- 
ton, D. C., and many other places too 
numerous to mention the finest schools 
are DURABILT equipped. 


ewe w 


Aurora, Ill. 











known and popular throughout the state and has con 
siderable influence in educational circles.” 

Charles O. Williams superintendent of Wayne 
County since 1910 has resigned his position to become 
the permanent secretary treasurer of the Indiana State 
Teachers’ Association His headquarters will be at 
Indianapolis 

J. O. Marbary of Rockford, IIL, was elected presi 
dent of the Northwestern division of the Illinois 
Teachers’ Association. 

R. E. Williams was elected full time secretary of 
the Kentucky Educational Association with head 
quarters in the Starks building. Louisville 

The Hampton County. Mass. teachers’ association 
elected the following officers President, Esther M 
Greeley. Holyoke; vice-president, Wellington LHodg 
kins, Springfiell; treasurer, Mary Allaire. Chicopee: 
secretary William A. Cowing, West Springfield 


NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS 

Altoona, Pa. The voters have reelected to mem 
bership for six years. Mr. William F. Eberle, presi 
dent of the board, Mr. Samuel Bowen and Joseph 
Mc Kerihan 

—Wooster, O. Mr. L. A. Woodard has been reelected 
a member of the board for four years The other 
members are Mr. J. J. Keister and Mr. J. W. Iooke 

Phoenixville Pa. At the last November election, 
a woman, Miss Ella V. Waitneight, was elected for the 
first time to serve on the school board. Since Decem- 
ber, two of the seven members have been wowen. 
Mr. Clarence Slonaker, president of the board. has 
been reelected a member for a term of six years. 
Mrs. Heury D. Rankin. president of the Phoenixville 
Women's Club is the second woman member 

The board of education at Muskogee, Okla., con- 
sists of four members, elected biennially in groups 
of two, for four-year terms The present members 
are Dr. M. K. Tompson, Mr. R. M. Fink. Mr. John W. 
Porter, Mr. Il. P. Culp. and Mr. E. D. Cave. 

Mr. J. C. Heebsh and Mr. EB. A Ilasemeyer have 
been reelected members of the board at Tiffin. oO. 

The board of education at Perry. Okla., has been 
reorganized with the election of two new members 
Dr. ©. W. Boyer and Mr. H. C. Jackson. j 

-Mr. C. al. Danford, for 21 years clerk of the board 
of education at Marietta, O., died on November 15th, 
after a record of tine service for the city. 

Captain Julius I. Peyser wus appointed a member 
of the buard of education of Washington, D. C., by the 
district supreme cuurt to succeed Daniel J. Callahan, 
resigned 

—Cvlonel John H, Wickersham was elected president 
of the Lancuster, V’a., buard of education. Nevin C. 
Schaeffer was elected vice-president: W. J. Cuulter, 
Secretary, aud Jobn H. Hetrick, svlicitor. 

—Several Veuusylvania tuwns elected school board 
officers as follows: Duquesne President, W. C, Liben- 
gevd; vice president, ¢ KF. McDonald; solicitor, W. 
M. Ewing; Howestead—l’resident, Dr. W. C. Lawson: 
vice president, H. M. Covert; West Homestead—lresg}- 
dent, Miss Surah J. Calhoun: vice presidect, Joseph 
Truxal; Munhali—i’resident, E. G. Crozier: vice presi- 
dent, C. A. Gevggel; Milin township—l’residect, Dr. 
E, J. Jones; vice president, George A, Taylor; svlici- 
tor, Li, A. Jones. 

—The schovl board at Tyrone, Pa., reorganized on 
December drd, with the f ing members: 


l’resident, H. W, Mattern: vice-president. E. B, Daw 
sen; secretary. B. E. Woodring: treasurer, John S. 
Ginter: members, Dr. W. EB. Lotz, Dr. F. C. Farrand, 
R. A. Miller and W. C. Van Scoyoe. 

-—Miss Helen Crane. clerk of the board at Enst 
Lansing. Mich., has resigned. Miss Mary Rozema suc 
ceeds Miss Crane 

At the annual meeting of the board of education 
of Tebanon, Pa held on December’ 3rd. Mr. B. F. 
Patschke was reelected president for a third consecu- 
tive term. Mr. P. N. Hershey was reelected vice- 
president, and Mr. C. M. Erdman was elected to take 
the place of Mr. W. F. Spayd retired. 

BUILDING AND FINANCE 

Washington, N. C. Bonds in the amount of $300.- 
000 have heen voted for the erection of two buildings, 
one for white and one for colored schools. and work 
has started on the buildings. G. L. Preacher, Raleigh 
is the architect, 

-At the recent November election. the voters at 
Youngstown, 0., anproved a three-mill tax levy for 
school purposes. This will prednee on a tax dunll- 
cate of over $380.000000 approximately $1.000.000. The 
levy which runs for four vears. will nrovide approx! 
mately $800 000 each year for new buildines 

Stillwater. Okla. has exnended $110000 for new 
bnildings during 1923. One four-room annex and one 
four-room elementary school have been completed 

—Pekin. Ill, A six-room elementary school, with 
gymnasium and auditorium. ts in process of eomple- 
tion. The building which will he occupied February 
first. was erected at nu cost of £85000 

—The contract has been awarded for the erection of 
a $50,000 building forthe Shadyland School District at 
Mission, Tex. The building is provided with $20,000 
worth of equipment 

The Rotary club of Mission, Tex., has a committee 
of three men, who visit the schools once ench week 
These men report back to the club the progress found 
conditions noted. and needs of the schools. The plan 
has heen found successful in keeping business and 
professional] men of the town informed on all school 
matters. 

—Marion, O. The schools will lack about $34.000 in 
meeting operating expenses this venr, according to 
estimates of the superintendent and other officials 
Under a new state law. schools may not longer operate 
on borrowed funds but must run entirely on funds 
received from taxation. Based on a new inerensed tax 
valuation of the school district, a levy of about .s7 of 
a mill will be necessary to yield the $34.000 

—The schools of Erwin, Tenn., have more than 
doubled the scholastic population in the Inst three 
years. Six new schoolrooms have been added at the 
Elm Street School. and ten at the Lane Street School 
A total of nine hundred pupils are enrolled in the 
schools, 

—Wellston, O. A high school costing $160,000 will 
be completed in March, 1924 

—Del Rio, Tex. A building program involving $120 
000 for a high school plant, has recently been com- 
pleted. The high school plant now compr'ses three 
buildings. The buildings which are of the Spanish 
rennaissance type of architecture, are located on an 
eight-acre plot of ground and include not only the 
building site but a large athletic field. 


The schoo] reports a very rapid growth in enroll 
nent and inability to entirely overcome crowded con 
ditions despite the erection of new buildings. 

Omaha, Neh. One of the most complete high 
school plants in the country. the Omaha Technical 
High School, has heen occupied by almost 8 200 punils 
The bnilding which is not entirely completed. will be 
formally dediented in 1924. Some of the uniqne fea 
tures of the building are a cafeteria. two large gym- 
nasinms. a household arts department. a library and 
reading room. open-air roof playground for exercises 
and calisthenies. The building has heen constructed 
withont any waste space and cost slichtly over three 
million dollars The North Hich School. in process 
of construction, will accommodate 1200 nupi'ls and 
will eest &S750000. In the Inst six years the city has 
isstied $6.000,000 in bonds for the erection of school 
buildings. 

R. M. Millican. commissioner of school buildings 
for the board of edneation of St. Louis. Mo., has Issued 
his report for 1922-23 which shows that the Calvin M 
Woodward school just completed was contracted for 
at a coat of S838.757. Three other achon's. the Thendore 
Roecsevelt hich school costing &1.459 209. the Crrna P 
Walbridge school costing $215.835. and the Edward H. 
Tone school costing $344.040, are still In course of 
construction 

A commnittee composed of members of the Concord, 
N. H.. sehool board and citizens emploved the ser- 
vices of H. D. A. Ganteaune of the firm of Monks and 
Jehnson. architects and engineers to make a survey 
with a view of determining upon a school building 
program 

With a ten per cent cut in teachers’ salaries and 
a possible nine months’ term the deficit of the Little 
Rock, Arkansas. school system is $77,000. 

The new school at Oak Park, Ill... was named the 
William II. Ilateh school in honor of the man who had 
served the city as superintendent for twenty-five years 
He retired sometime ago and is now 78 years old and 
living at Rockford, Minn. He honored the dedicatory 
ceremonies with his presence 

El Paso, Tex. The superintendent has recom 
mended that a bond election be called to vote on a 
bond issue of $915,000. The proposal has the anproval 
of the local press and of a good many of the citizens 

On November 6th East Youngstown, O., voted 
favorably on a $350.000 bond issne for the erection of 
a high school. A fourteen-acre site near the center of 
the city has been obtained as a site for the bullding 
The construction work will start early in the spring 

As a result of a survey of the school plant made 
last yenr, the citizens of St. Joseph. Mo., were asked 
to approve a bond issue of $3.000,000 An intensive 
canipaign was waged to acquaint citizens with the 
conditions of the schools. The bund issue, however, 
failed 

Chicago, Ill. The voters recently gave an enor- 
mous majority to the proposition fur a tax inerease 
fur new schools and more seats for the present pupils. 
At the same time the propusal to establish and main- 
tain a zvo went duwn to defeat. The school children's 
parades and the publicity given by the newspapers and 
the children in the schovls proved a big factor in win- 
ning the election. 
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Hundreds of schools throughout the country are 
saving 20% to 30% on the net cost of toilet paper. 
Instead of using roll paper they use “No-Waste” 
Toilet Tissue. This results in a saving that is 
worth while. 
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“No-Waste” Tissue comes folded, dispensed one 
double sheet at a time by means of “‘No-Waste” 
Cabinets. These cabinets finished in Olive, White 

or Nickel, are leased without charge to schools. 

All we ask is that “No-Waste” Tissue be used so 

long as we continue to supply it at fair competitive 

prices. 
“‘No-Waste” Tissue is by far the most satisfactory 
paper at any price, because it is soft as velvet, | 


extra strong and absorbent. Made from clean / 

fresh new spruce wood only, it contains no old a 

dirty waste newspapers and is prophylactically , 

clean. a i 
J Nation- 


“No-Waste” Tissue is a product of the makers of 


y al Paper | 
“Public Service’ Towels — the most widely used 


P. Products 
towels in the world. When writing for samples of P Co., 36 Fur- | 
“No-Waste” Tissue and “No-Waste” Cabinets, ask nace St., Cer- , 

. ; ii i ee a / thage, New York. 
also for particulars about “Public Service” Towels | 
in the special Junior size for schools. =, SUens Coneeten te 


us, you can prove that you | 
THE NATIONAL PAPER PRODUCTS CO. . / com GUE GET WENTERES CpSTETR, | 
37 Furnace St. Carthage, N. Y. we will be glad to have you do so. 


Please send samples and full infor- 
/ mation, per your offer in the American | 
J School Board Journal. 


j shbehed ees sdudveareessanwbnbases sneer sesseeee | 


Representatives in all cities. 
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The Ideal 


Installation 
for the Unit System 


Compact arrangement of equipment is essential to 
the greatest efficiency of the unit kitchen plan of 
Domestic Science Classroom Work. 


A-B 
Gas Range 


Ideally Meets 
Modern Class- 
room Needs 
Because of its re- 
markable adapability 
to the needs peculiar 
to Domestic Science 
Classroom work, the 
A-B Range is finding 
guick recognition and 
acceptance among 
the leading schools 
of the country. It 
possesses individual 
and exclusive features invaluable to classroom work—the 
famous A-B Oven Heat Control, which eliminates the ele- 
ment of guesswork; triple insulated guaranteed rust-proof 
ovens; removable oven linings, to facilitate cleaning; clear 
glass oven door and oven light, which enables the pupil to 


observe the progress of her baking or oven cooking without 
opening door; conveniently low cooking top, etc. 


Send for This Big Book 


Without doubt, PLANS is the most re- 
markable work of its kind ever made avail- 
able to those intimately concerned with 
the planning and equipment of Domestic 
Science Classrooms. A copy of the book 
will be mailed free to those interested. 
Write for your copy today. 





A-B Gas Ranges have won highest honors at notable 
expositions and bear the endorsement and approval of 
Good Housekeeping Institute and Modern Priscilla. 


A-B Stove Company 


Battle Creek, Michigan 


TUPETUTE TATE RECA TERTEEE CE TEDAGEETERT CLEC LOCC 














DURAND STEEL LOCKER CO. 





DURAND. 


STEEL LOCKERS 





In town or city, there are 
no public monuments which 
the citizens show with great- 
er pride to visitors than the 
schools. 


The best architectural tal- 
ent and the finest material 
are being employed today, 
and every provision made 
for the comfort and health 
of the rising generation. 


In schools like these you 
find Durand Steel Lockers. 
Where careful comparisons 
are made, Durand Steel 
Lockers are chosen for dur- 
ability, dignity of design 
and finish, and accurate 
workmanship in all parts. 


CHICAGO 
DETROIT 
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MANUFACTURED BY 


INTERNATIONAL CASEMENT CO., Inc. | 


FACTORY AND EXECUTIVE OFFICES: JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
DEVONSHIRE STREET 58 E. WASHINGTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS CHICAGO, ILL. 


AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


CANADIAN ASSOCIATES — ARCHITECTURAL BRONZE & IRON WORKS, TORONTO, CAN. 
SEE BACK COVER FOR ADVERTISEMENT OF THE AUSTRAL WINDOW COMPANY 











MMADES ACT 
at AW NINGS 
JHadrcd OPLRAIE 
FREELY IN ANY 
POSITION AND DO 
NOT INTERFERE 
WITH VENTILATION, 





CHEMICAL BUILDING 
ST. LOUIS, MO 



































BRIDGEPORT COMBATING TEACHER 
CONTROL 


The city of Bridgeport, Conn., has _ just 
emerged from battle in which it was sought 
to brine the school interests under direct mu- 
nicipal control. For six months a charter revi- 
sion commission was at work. The commission 


consisted of three business men appointed by 


the mayor to serve with a committee of the 
common council. 
The plan evolved by the charter commission, 


among 


otner 


things, provided that the board of 
education be appointed by the mayor and that 


the teachers be placed under the local civic 
service, 

The school people being desirous of securing 
light on the subject inquired of the National 


Civil Service Reform League as to the experi- 
ence of that body in thus making the school sys- 
tem a part of the local municipal machinery. 

The secretary of that body wrote: “I believe 
It is highly desirable, both from a point of view 
of good administration and economy, to plac: 
the school teachers in Bridgeport under the 
jurisdiction of the Civil Service Commission. 
There reason for treating the school em- 
ploye lifferently than other civil employes, 


and while it is true that the examinations for 
teacher may be wholly different than those for 
other positions in the city service, the exami- 
nations of teachers can nevertheless be effec- 
tively conducted by an examiner in charge of 


such examinations in the examining division of 
the commission. The appointment of teachers 


Without competitive examination by a non- 
partisan and expert examining board invariably 
—_ to personal and political favoritism.” 

he ; 


renship interested in the schools 


were not satisfied with this statement. In 
fact, it became clear to them that the expert 
organization secretary lacked in a grasp of the 
subject. He failed to realize that a school sys- 
tem is a state and not a local institution and 
that the civil service idea is not applicable to 
the teaching profession which is measured and 
tested by educational experts and not by politi- 


cal civil service bodies. 
Evidently the community shared the judg- 
ment of those in charge of the schools. The 


charter revision was defeated by a four te one 
vote. 

TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 

President L. D. Coffman of the University 
of Minnesota denies the statement attributed 
him by Colliers’ Weekly to the effect that 300,- 
000 teachers in the United States have never 
had training above the seventh grade. He 
claims to have stated that 30,000 teachers have 
never had training beyond the grades. 

Teachers of Westville, Conn., have been 
put on the same basis as the New Haven teach- 
that is, they will be accorded full retire- 
ment pension rights and also tenure of office 
advantages as well as salaries. Miss Olive 
Unger, former president of the Westville 
Teachers’ League, appeared before the Board 
of Education in October and requested that this 
be done, inasmuch as Westville teachers at the 
time of consolidation became New Haven 
teachers in January, 1921. Salaries of janitors 


ers 


in some of the New Haven schools have been 
raised from $1,300 to $1,450 a year and the 
minimum salary fixed at $1,250. 

A Parents and Teachers’ Association has 
been formed in Berlin, Conn., to which the 
name of Emma Hart Willard has been given. 
Mrs. Willard was born in this town and the 
D. A. R. of the place also bears her name. Mr. 


B. R. Showalter, superintendent of schools, of 
the town of Berlin, claims that Mrs. Willard 
was the first woman school superintendent in 


the United States, a conclusion he has drawn 
after research work in Columbia university. 


During the years 1814-1919 she acted as super- 
intendent of the Middlebury schools, Vermont. 

In speaking of the Northeastern Ohio 
Teachers’ Association convention a newspaper 








representative said: 
tions of all sorts—grocers’ conventions, ice 
cream men’s conventions, garment workers’ 
conventions, women’s club conventions, doctors’ 
conventions, coal miners’ conventions—all 
kinds. And in none of these have I seen much 
than close attention to the speakers and 
keen, steady interest in the topics discussed. In 
none of them have I observed the disorder 
and discourtesy that too often mark teachers’ 
conventions.” In commenting on this criticism 
the Cleveland School Topic adds: “A consider- 
able number of the teachers in the audience 
whisphered, giggled, ate candy and otherwise 
disturbed the majority who were attending the 
meeting to receive professional help and _ in- 
spiration.” 


“T have attended conven- 


else 


“Harding, Wilson, Taft were teachers” 
says William H. Allen in Publie Service,” as 
were Hoover and Hughes, Governors Cox of 


Ohio, Nathan Miller of New York and Goodrich 
of Indiana, Senator Ferris of Michigan, etc.” 


The evening school teachers of Chicago, 


1,000 in number have asked for a raise from 
$4.00 to $6.50 per evening for elementary 
teachers and from $5.00 to $7.50 for high school 
teachers. The assistant high school principals 
have asked for an increase from $4,200 to 


$4,800 a year. 

“The real source of the faults in our educa- 
tional system is the great number of half- 
baked, half-educated teachers who are merely 
in the profession to make their living” said 
Miss Jean Hamilton, dean of women, of the 
University of Michigan. “Personality counts 
for more in a teacher than any other one thing. 
Unluckily, personality is not tested in prospec- 
tive teachers. Without. personality, which is 
mostly composed of a sympathetic attitude, a 
teacher will fail to prove an efficient instructor. 
When a teacher lacks sympathy and a desire 
to teach merely for the love of it and its bene- 
fits, then it is time that he or she quits teach- 


ing. It’s that missionary spirit within an 
educator that prompts him to sacrifice money 
for the purpose that he is fulfilling in the 


world.” 


The Indianapolis, Ind., board of education 
has a rule providing that teachers be automa- 
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tically retired after forty-five years of service. 
The option to continue the teacher for an addi- 
tional five years is left to the superintendent. 
TEACHERS’ SALARIES 
The Racine Salary Schedule 

The school board at Racine, Wis., has 
adopted a salary schedule for the entire teach- 
ing and supervisory staff. The schedule is as 
follows: 

A. Salaries of Elementary Grade Teachers 
and Kindergarten Directors: Teachers with no 
experience will be given a salary of $1,000; 
those with one year of experience, $1,075; those 
with two years’ experience, $1,150; those with 
three years’ experience, $1,225; those with four 
years’ experience, $1,300; those with five years’ 
experience, $1,375; those with six years’ experi- 
ence, $1,450; those with seven years’ experience, 
$1,525; those with eight years’ experience, 
$1,600; those with nine years’ experience, $1,- 
675; those with ten years’ experience, $1,750 
(maximum). 

The present system of rating will be con- 
tinued. Teachers receiving a rating of E (ex- 
cellent) will receive an annual increase of 
$85; those with a rating of G (good), will re- 
ceive an annual increase of $75; those with a 
rating of F (fair) will not receive an annual 
increase; those with a rating of P (poor) will 
not be reappointed, and those with F (fair) two 
years in succession will not be reappointed. 

Teachers who reach the maximum must main- 
tain at least a G rating to be reappointed. 

In giving credit for experience, full credit 
will be given for experience in Racine or else- 
where, in regular graded schools, or in kinder- 
gartens. One-half credit will be given for rural 
school experience. However, in no case will the 
total credit given for experience outside the 
public schools of Racine, exceed five years. 

B. Kindergarten Assistants: Kindergarten 
assistants with no experience will be given 
$925; those with one year experience, $1,- 
000; those with two years of experience, $1,075; 
those with three years’ e ience. $1.150; 
those with four years’ experien $1,225: those 
with five years’ experience. $1.309. and those 


with six years’ exverience. 91.275 aximum). 
C. Junior and Senior Hirth School Teachers: 
The schedule for these teachers is for t years 





Another Electrozone ventilated school! 
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and covers two, three and four years’ training. 
It provides for the following: 


Years Two Years Three Years Four Years 





experience training training training 
0 $1,100 $1.200 $1.250 
1 1.175 1.275 1,335 
2 1,250 1.350 1,420 
3 1,325 1.425 1.505 
rt 1,400 1.500 1.590 
5 1,475 1,575 1.675 
6 1.550 1,650 1,760 
7 1.625 1,725 1845 
g 1.700 1,800 1.930 
10 1,850 1,950 2,100 


For unmarried men teachers the salary will 
be $220 higher than the above schedule, and for 
married men $500 higher than the schedule. 

The present system of rating teachers on 
their efficiency will be continued. 

(a) Teachers with two or three years of 
training, will receive a rating of: 

E (excellent) will receive an annual increase 
of $85; G (good) will receive an annual in- 
crease of $75; F (fair) will receive no increase; 
P (poor) will not be reappointed, and F (fair) 
two years in succession will not be reappointed. 

Teachers with four years’ training will re- 
ceive a rating of: 

E (excellent) will receive an annual increase 
of $95; G (good) will receive an annual in 
crease of $85; F (fair) will not receive an in- 
crease; P (poor) will not be reappointed, and 
F (fair) two years in succession will not be 
reappointed. 

Teachers who have reached the maximum 
must maintain at least a G rating to be re- 
appointed. 

Credit for experience for junior and senior 
teachers will be rated on the following basis: 

Full credit will be given for high school and 
junior high school experience in the Racine 
schools, and in other standard junior and senior 
high schools. 

For experience in elementary schools or in 
rural schools one-half credit will be given. 

The schedule will not operate to reduce the 
salary of any teacher who may be transferred 
from the elementary grades to the junior or 
senior high school. 

In no case may the total credit given for 
experience outside of the public schools of Ra- 
cine exceed five years. 






Has 28 class rooms, accommodating 700 
pupils. Cost of building $315,000; cost of heating and ventilating installation for 
1,200,000 cubic ft. of space, $33,000—only .027c per cubic foot! 


—without obligation. 


THE AIR CONDITIONING AND ENGINEERING Co. 


Air Conditioning and Ventilation Apparatus 
2914 SOUTH JEFFERSON AVENUE, SAINT LOUIS 
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Salaries for junior and senior high school 
teachers with master’s degree, granted by insti- 
tutions with approval of the board, will in each 
case, be $50 higher than the schedule. 

Before heads of high school departments may 
be appointed there must be at least three teach- 
ers in the department including the department 
head. Four regular classes of 75 minutes will 
be considered the unit for each teacher. 

The minimum additional for heads of depart- 
ments will be $150 and the maximum $300. 
The additional compensation will be on the fol- 
lowing basis: Three teachers, $150; four 
teachers, $175; five teachers, $200; six teach- 
ers, $225; seven teachers, $250; eight teachers, 
$275; nine teachers, $300, maximum.  Addi- 
tional compensation of $100 will be allowed the 
senior high school teacher in charge of the 
study hall. 

D. Elementary 
Principals: 

For elementary principals having under their 
supervision ten teachers and not more than 23 
teachers doing regular grade work, the mini- 
mum will be $1,800 per year, and the maximum 
$3.000 per year. 

For principals havine under their supervision 
24 or more teachers doing regular grade wok, 
the maximum will be $3,300 per year. F 

For principals having under their suvervi- 
sion a junior high school denartment or an 
elementary denartment and ivnior hich school 
department, the minimum will be $2.000 per 
year, and the maximum $3,500 per year. | 

Credit for previous exnerience and annual in- 
creases will he determined on the hasis 0 
credits, according to the following table: 

Average Daily 

Attendance 

One Year 
190-199 punils 
20-299 punils 
300-399 pupi's 
400-499 pupils 
HON-500 pnni's 
ann e009 punils 
70-799 purils 
8-899 nunils 
1000 or more punils 


and Junior High School 


Number of 
Credits 
credit per year 
credits per year 
credits per yeat 
credits per year 
credits per year 
credits per yeat 
eredita per year 
credits per yeat 
19 credits per veat 


pPxAaMAS wr 


For junior high school or senior high school 
teaching one credit will be given for each yeat, 
and for rural or elementary teaching, one-half 
eredit will be given for each year. 
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The Modern School Dunhamized 


Dunham Radiator Trap W crer you consider that in practically 
Basic Unit 





os every State in the Union the “modern” 
Dunham Heating Service school is DUNHAMIZED, you will realize 
that Dunham Heating Service to the Superintend- 
ent, the Architect and the Engineer, is more than 
the mere name of a system that has brought com- 
fort, economy and satisfaction to hundreds of 
schools all over America as well as abroad. 


Dunham Heating Service is a vital, living thing, 
pregnant with a mighty power to plan—to produce 
—to sell and to service the products of a manufac- 
turer whose ideal stops neither with the plan nor 
the product nor the sale nor the installation, but 
marches on through the years as a safeguard to 
every purchaser of any Dunham Trap or other 
product that has ever left the Dunham Factories. 


That is our conception of Dunham Heating Service, 
as it is reflected in the Dunhamized modern school 


as well as in every other type of Dunham instal- 
lation. 


The Pensacola (Fla.) High School shown in this advertisement 
was designed by Architect Walker D. Wills. Chas. A. Born in- 
stalled a Dunham Vacuum Heating System. 


C. A. DUNHAM CO. sieceCnicaso 


EASTERN DIVISION OFFICE: 101 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
60 Branch and Local Sales Offices in the U. S. and Canada. 
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is meeting requirements. 


and entrances. 
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There is a tile for the finest buildings 
and there is another for industrial buildings, railroad and subway 
station stairways, ramps and such places as schoolhouse stairways 
Still another group is suitable for store entrances, 
swimming pools, wash rooms and similar places. 





In hospitals, schoolhouses, public buildings of any kind where 
non-slip, quiet, durable floors are a factor, Alundum Safety Tile 


A Floor that 1s 


NEW YORK 
NORTON COMPANY of CANADA, Limited 
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Safe -Quiet - Durable 


The floor of the hospital operat 
ing room offers an opportunity for 
a real test of service. 

In this room of the Fairlawn Hos 
pital, Worcester, Massachusetts, 
\lundum Safety ‘Tile is  satisfac- 
torily solving the problem of safety 
with its non-slip surface, comfort to 
the operator, quietness and easy 
cleaning. 

While safety and durability are 
paramount features the architect 
can bring the floor into his decora- 
tive scheme; there is a variety of 
color combinations. 

There are Alundum Safety Tiles 
and ‘Treads for all places where a 
non-slip floor is desirable and where 
economy depends on wear-resisting 
material. 


NORTON COMPANY 
Worcester, Mass. 


CHICAGO DETROIT PHILADELPHIA 


MT 


Hamilton, Ontario 
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SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

Barnesville, O. Supt. H. Clay Skinner has 
conducted some special studies of the junior 
and senior high school covering administrative 
and supervisory phases. 

The increasing number of special weeks to 
be observed by the schools has caused the 
school authorities at Cambridge, O., to seek a 
solution for the problem. Accordingly, the 
plan was tried of assigning a special week to 
particular schools at their individual project. 
For instance, constitution week was assigned 
to the Central School, fire prevention week to 
the Glass Plant School, ete. The plan has 
worked successfully in meeting the problem of 
numerous observances. 

At Bridgeton, N. Y., the office of primary 
supervisor has been discontinued and a helping 
teacher has been provided each principal. The 
principals are now giving one-half their time 
to actual supervisory work. 

Short course for rural schools is the only 
possible solution for the low attendance record 
of farm boys and girls, according to State Supt. 
Francis G. Blair of Illinois. Quoting figures 
from the Illinois census of 1920, Mr. Blair de- 
clared that only 42 per cent of the rurai boys 
and girls are regularly enrolled in any school. 

The figues show that there are 118,629 stu- 
dents between the ages of 14 and 20, who are 
not attending school. Assuming that one-half 
this number are boys, there are in the state 
76,672 boys who are not reached by any school. 

The figures indicate that there is even a 
larger field for development in short-course 
work than has ever been developed by the full- 
time schools. Difficulties in the way of de- 
veloping short courses are the lack of room 
and equipment, the farmer’s prejudice against 
practical work, the dislike of boys for school, 
and the insufficient teaching force to take care 
of such courses. 

—Seattle, Wash. The department of Re- 
search, which was established in October, 1922, 
under the direction of Mr. F. C. Ayer, has been 
continued for the present year under the same 
part-time plan with the universit; 

—Superintendent E. C. Hartwell of Buffalo, 
N. Y., has issued an attractive pamphlet on 
the offerings of the night schools of that city. 


Last year these schools enjoyed an enrollment 
ot over 23,000 students. Ur. George E. Smith 
is in charge of adult education which is in- 
cluded in the night school program. 

-Wellston, O. Steps have been taken 
toward the inauguration of a flexible promotion 
plan tor all grades. 

Steps have recently been taken by the 
Wisconsin department of public instruction to 
formulate a plan for equalizing educational 
opportunities in the state. The plan advocated 
by the department is as follows: 

1. The creation of a state fund to be dis- 
tributed to rural school districts on the basis 
of the wealth of each district and the number 
of teachers employed. 

2. The enactment of a law requiring each 
elementary school teacher to present a certif- 
icate showing the completion of a two-year 
normal or college course, and requiring each 
high school teacher to have an education equi- 
valent to that received in a four-year college or 
university. 

3. The organization of a county board 
analgous to the present city school boards. 

—An extensive night school program has 
been inaugurated at Hudson, N. Y. Courses 
are open to adults and to boys and girls not 
enrolled in the high school. The teachers are 
practical workers in these trades under the di- 
rection of Mr. H. J. Houle, director of voca- 
tional education in the high school. 

A general survey of school building condi- 
tions in Hudson, N. Y., has just been completed 
by the New York State Education Department. 
An extensive program of development has been 
formulated, covering the probable needs of the 
schools for the next twenty years. 

—At Nazareth, Pa., some seventy students 

of the new high school went on a strike because 
the school board had failed to provide window 
shades. 
Syracuse, N. Y. School janitors will be 
paid a dollar an hour from seven o’clock on, 
where schools are used at night, under a new 
policy of the board. They will receive one 
payment no matter how many organizations 
use the building. The rule is the result of a 
controversy which threatened to close the 
schools for community purposes. 





At Beverly, Mass., the school janitors, 
attendance officers and custodian of buildings 
have been given increases in pay. Janitors 
will be given increases of $2 a week, custodian 
increase of $5 a week, and the attendance of- 
ficer was raised to $1,820. 

Springfield, O. The board has eliminated 
the high school fraternities which have at- 
tracted a membership of more than 200 boys 
and girls. The action was taken following an 
opinion of the attorney general and an order 
of the state superintendent giving the board a 
time limit of thirty days. 

At Mobridge, S. D., an inventory of the 
supplies and equipment of the school district 
has been undertaken. The board has renewed 
the insurance on four buildings at a total of 
$215,000 for the group. 

—Paducah, Ky. According to a recent deci- 
sion of the board, corporal punishment may be 
inflicted on unruly pupils with the consent of 
the principal. The request to change the rule 
dealing with corporal punishment was made by 
Supt. L. J. Hanifan, who declares that the lack 
of it impeded discipline in the schools. 

The school board at Akron, O., has under- 
taken a siudy of the problem of retarded chil- 
dren. Supt. C. R. Reed, who submitted his 
report to the board, declared that the retarded 
student problem was one of the most serious 
at the present time. He estimated there were 
165 pupils in the retarded group, many of whom 
had been in the same grade two or more 
years. Mr. Reed declared the problem to be 
an individual one, and pointed out that each 
student must be studied to determine the 
source of his failure to make good in classes. 

—Howard W. Nudd, director of the New 
York Public Education Association, charges 
that the appointment of Miss Lucile Nicol to 
the position of district superintendent of the 
New York City schools was due to favoritism. 
He urges a better system of appointment. 

Cedar Rapids, Ia. The board has adopted 
a rule prohibiting book agents in the schools. 
The board will purchase all books and maga- 
zines at a greatly reduced expense. Candy 


sales in which the children provide the candy, 
indiscriminate collections and the distribution 
of advertising literature are also prohibited. 
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Whitney School 
Hamtramck (Detroit) Mich. 
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June weather in less than 90 minutes! 



























































ITHIN 90 minutes of starting the Direct Trans- 

mission Heaters of “The American System,” your 
class rooms will have June day weather conditions 
though outside it be far below zero. 


Scientific tests have proved that in regard to tempera- 
ture, humidity, distribution, motion, odors, CO, and 
dust and bacteria content, the air that your teachers 
and pupils will breathe is 92% as perfect as that of a 
perfect day in June. 


The American System heats and ventilates at the same 
time, yet you will pay less for its installation and opera- 
tion than for other systems giving heat alone. 

Cast iron—many times as durable as steel under fire— 
is used exclusively in the rust-proof heaters of “The 
American System.” These burn any type of fuel or fuel oil. 
One responsible company of 40 years’ standing will 
engineer, install and guarantee the American System 
in your school. It will back its guarantee with yearly 
inspections free of charge. 


The American Foundry and Furnace Co. 


BLOOMINGTON - ILLIN OTS 


Allied companies siving complete service are located in 21 principal cities 





THE.AMERICAN SYSTEM 
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RUNDLE-SPENCE “VERTICO-SLANT” 
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Rundle-Spence ‘“Vertico-Slant” Drinking Fountains are absolutely germ- 
no filth collecting crevices that are impossible to clean, as the bowls 
are of extra heavy vitreous china, 

principally and essentially, sanitary 
nomical in cost. 


proof, 





vertical stream 


bility of contamination. 


63-75 Fourth Street. 






¥ 


They combine all the conveniences—all the worth while features of the 
“slanting stream” 
and a nozzle that is raised slightly above the sloping base of recess, which 
prevents bacteria from falling back upon the jet, thus eliminating all possi- 
The copious drinking feature of the vertical stream 
= fountain is retained, as the mouth comes in contact with the stream at a point 
where it loses its momentum. 


fountain, but in addition incorporate a 


correct in design, 


Made in a variety of designs to mect every requirement 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. COMPANY 


free open construction, 
durable in construction, 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL BOND ELECTIONS 

-by a vote of 5d% to 361 the citizens of Pon- 
tiac, Mich., have approved the recommendation 
of the board of education for a school bond 
issue of $750,000. The program calls for a 
jumor high school and several add.tions to 
grade schools. James H. Harris is the super- 
intendent ot schools. 

~At Chicago the increase of the school levy 
from 75 cents to $1.00 was carried by a ma- 
jority of 125,000 votes. This means an in- 
crease of 25 cents on every $100 assessment, 
and will add from $4,000,000 to $8,000,000 to 
the school fund depending on the increase in 
the assessed valuation of city property. The 
children forced into half-day classes became 
active election workers. Every ward was car- 
ried for the school tax. 

—A $3,500,000 bond issue was carried at 
Read.ng, Pa., by a vote of three to one. The 
favorab.e vote is largely the result of informa- 
tion conveyed through a survey which was 
made without cost to the school district by the 
bureau of buildings under the direction of Dr. 
Hubert C. Eicher of the state department of 
public instruction. 

—The school levy election at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, calling for $400,000 additional to the 
regular income, was carried by a majority of 
13,000 votes. This result is most gratifying 
since the city levy and all requests for bond is- 
sues for street improvements and parks were 
defeated by large majorities. The school levy 
was the only taxation provision voted upon 
which was carried, and that received within 
3,000 of 60 per cent of all the votes cast. “The 
additional $400,000 will enable us to carry for- 
ward our entire program of education,” said 
Superintendent Randall J. Condon, “and to 
maintain our salary schedule with full provi- 
sion for automatic increases to which the 
teachers will be entitled.” The board of educa- 
tion, under the slogan “Give every Child his 
Right of School” went before the voters with a 
complete financial statement and an enumera- 
tion of the things needed for the schools. The 
appeal was signed by Samuel Ash, F. B. Dyer, 
Emma W. Fillmore, J. G. Fisk, John B. Hollis- 
ter, Louis Schwab, J. M. Withrow and Super- 
intendent Condon. Sample ballots were pro- 
vided. 


Bellevue, Ohio, carried its $250,000 school 
bond issue by a large majority. “This is the 
largest amount ever called for in this com- 
munity,” said C. M. Carrick, superintendent of 
schools, and the first school bond proposition 
to go over the first time in Bellevue in twenty 
years.” 

—After one of the hottest campaigns in the 
history of Bethlehem, Pa., that city voted a 
school bond issue of $750,000, by a majority of 
174 out of 6,000 votes cast. 

—The $2,000,000 school bond issue presented 
to the voters of Harrisburg, Pa., met with de- 
feat by a vote of 7,943 to 5,874. The failure to 
carry the issue attracts attention not only be- 
cause the amount involved is large but because 
it is the first big flunk in contests of this kind 
since the Portland, Oregon, election last spring. 
As far as can be learned the Harrisburg defeat 
is not so much due to a disinclination on the 
part of the public to help the schools as it 
was to a combination of unfortunate local cir- 
cumstances. 


RULES FOR FIRE DRILLS 

Instructions concerning fire drills issued to 
Cincinnati principals by Supt. R. J. Condon 
and approved by the board of education are as 
follows: 

Essentials of a Good Fire Drill 

1. Complete control of pupils by the princi- 
pal and teachers; never any confusion. 

2. Promptness of action; never any delay. 

3. Certainty of procedure; never a mistake; 
never any uncertainty; never a misunderstand- 
ing; know exactly what to do; do it. 

4. Self-Control of pupils; never a fear; 
alert; heads up; eyes front; all their “wits 
about them.” 

5. No delay in the rapid movement of pu- 
pils from the time they leave their rooms until 
they are out of the building; no congestion of 
pupils at any point; marching four abreast 
wherever possible; good line formation; 


“double-quick.” 

6. All exit doors swung out and fastened 
open. 

7. All gates from yard to street opened. 

8. All doors except outside exits closed by 
last person passing through. 


9. Pupils so divided as to exits that all 
lines, as tar as possible, are out at the same 
time. 

10. Lame, blind and timid children, if any, 
especially guarded. 

11. Certainty that all pupils and teachers 
are out of the building. 

12. Pupils lined up away from the building, 
with exits entirely free for entrance of firemen 
and fire apparatus. 

13. Absence ot every possible danger, except 
that of fire and smoke. 

14. Pupils and teachers trained to guard all 
points of special danger. 

15. No rugs or mats at foot of stairs, or in 
corridors, during drill. 

16. No obstruction of any kind on stairs, in 
corridors or exits. 

17. Every arill given as though a fire were 
present. 

18. Fire gong always in order; never used 
for any other purpose than as fire signal; to 
be tested every morning, before the admission 
of pupils, by the janitor or by a teacher or by 
pupils assigned by the principal, with a written 
report. 

19. Any signal upon the fire gong; even 4 
single stroke, means: fire; clear the build.ng; 
drop everything; move at once. The ordinary 
signal shall be three threes, sharply repeated; 
but whatever the signal given, it means: g0 
—and go at once in accordance with the fixed 
order of going. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 

—The school board at Savannah, Ga., has 
adopted rules and regulations to govern the or- 
ganization and supervision of the schools, 
instruction, and conduct of pupils. The rules 
are subject to amendment or alteration by 4 
majority vote of the board. 

—The Cincinnati school board has decided to 
continue the requirement that night school 


students make a deposit of $3 per year for 
books. 


number of books kept would be considerably 
increased if the deposit were not required 0 
pupils. Withdraways from night schools in the 
lust three years have amounted to 45 per 

of the enrollment. 














Withdrawals in the night schools ate | 
very large each year and it is believed that the f 
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HE exclusive features in the John- 
son Pneumatic System Of 
Temperature Regulation should 
strongly decide your selection of 
The Johnson for your schools. These ex- 
clusive features are not advanced merely as 
sales advantages, but service advantages 
| after your temperature regulation system is 

installed. It is one important thing to 
‘s | equip your schools with temperature reg- 

| 





























m ulation. It is another and more important 

















ai thing to equip your schools with The 
“~ | | Johnson Pneumatic System: because of 
ng; H 4 5 ° 

nen | The Johnson’s exclusive features. - . 
ept | 





Johnson Service Company 
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| | Milwaukee | 
3, in | | 
Sy | 
TEMPERATURE REGULATION FOR THIRTY-SEVEN YEARS | 
_ | | TWENTY-SIX BRANCHES — UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
used 
1; to 
ssion | oe : 
> NE exclusive Johnson feature is that 
‘itten | Johnson Thermostat and Diaphragm val- 
at ves have diaphragm of “Sylpkon” metal: 
dng; | will not wear out, deteriorate with age or require 
ae! | a repairs due to deterioration of materials. 
ated; fj 
3: go ae 
fxd == = 
. has | 
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Buffalo Forge Company 


vs Hold Back 
Old Jack Frost 
with 


Fans and Carrier 


Air Washers 


Where Buffalo Fans and 
Carrier Air Washers have 
been installed in schools the 
results were amazing in 


better health 
higher scholarship 
and lower fuel costs 


The school is a factory in a 
very real sense and _ its 
officials should know why 
Buffalo Equipment is used 
by Ford Motor Company, 
Cadillac Motor Car Co., and 
Studebaker Corp., as well 
as in thousands of famous 
schools. 


Ask for Catalog No. 700-79 


482 Broadway 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 











North East High School, Minneapolis, Minn. 
E. H. Enger, Arch. Eng., Board of Education 





Tuberculosis Sanitarium Auditorium, 
Chicago, Illinois 
Otis & Fuller, Architects 


Aurora High School, Aurora, Minn. 
Tyrie & Chapman, Architects 





Hutchins Jr. High School, Detroit, Mich. 
Malcolmson, Higginbotham & Palmer, 
Architects 


Cass Technical High School, Detroit, Mich. 
Malcolmson, Higginbotham & Palmer, 
Architects 





has practically become 


Standard Equipment 
In the Finer School Auditorium 


The need of a flexible, safe lighting control for 
school auditoriums is so effectively fulfilled 
with the Major FA System that it is becoming 
the equipment chosen by leading architects 
and school board of- 
ficials. 


So many advan- 
tages are obtainable 
in this system that 
full investigation 
should be made be- 
fore a selection is 
made for anyschool, 
large or small. 





We have a book of information 

in which you will be interested, 

entitled “The Control of Lighting 

in Theaters’ which will b ; 
ié€3s 


Arank Adam 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS 


Manufacturers of 


Major System of Theater Light- 
ing Control; Triumph Line of 
Safety Type, Standardized Panel 
Boards and Cabinets; knife 


District Offices: 


Detroit, New York, Dallas, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland. 
New Orleans, Chicago, switches ; safety switches; hanger 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, outlets; reversiblecover floor 
Seattle, Boston, Pittsburgh, boxes; A. C. and D. C. Distribu- 
Philadelphia. tion Switchboards. 
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m.Byers Jr: High Schoo 
Denver. Colorado. 

Wm.BOWMAN CO. Architects 








EISTEEL 


TRA & MARIN 
SaoisTer 


COMPARTMENTS 


Materials selected for fine schools, 
such as this, the Wm. Byers Junior 
High School, Colorado, 
Wm. N. Bowman Co., Architects, 
must satisfy architects’ rigid require- 
ments, based on their practical ex- 
perience. 


Denver, 


WEISTEEL Toilet Shower and 
Dressing Room Compartments, for 
12 years, have met such tests with- 
out a failure. 


Built of furniture steel, by expert 
workmen, in a sanitary and pleasing 
design, they harmonize with other 
select materials used in fine build- 
ings. 

Standardized volume production 
makes possible a quality product su- 
perior in service to any other mate- 
rial, at a saving that will interest 
school authorities. 


Write for Catalogue No. 23. 


HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING CO. 
General Offices 
ATCHISON, KANSAS 
Branch Offices 


BOSTON BALTIMORE 
LOS ANGELES 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 





AN OUTLINE FOR SCHOOL BUILDING 
INSPECTION 
The city of Philadelphia employs a corps of 
school building inspectors who regularly visit 
the schools and make a thorough inspection of 
the physical condition of the plant and the 
manner in which it is being maintained by the 
anitors. The following is the outline used by 
the inspectors in their official and subsequent 
Inspections. 
INITIAL INSPECTION 
Upon every change of inspectors from one district 


another, the first re-inspection of each building is 
to be regarded as an initial inspection Each inspec 
tor, on his initial inspection of a building, shall report 
on the following items, and on every succeeding in 
- I te any changes from the original condi 
A. Fire and Accident Protection 
C] ter of Construction ‘ ‘i 
2. Exposures to Fire from Surrounding Properties 
o n of Fire Escapes 
4. Outside Protection—No. of fire hydrants within 400 
feet o* 
Fire Alarm box No 
Distance 
Location of Key 
At the box re 
At the school.. ‘ 
Nearest Fire-engine House. .. Blocks 
B. Sanitation 
1. Ni pupil capacity of building—Girls 
,0yYs8 
«. | toilets-—-Location ..... 
Type . . oe eee 
Number of seats—Girls 
Boys 
Number of urinals..... 
? Lineal feet of urinals... ccesces 
5. Are f $s properly graded to drain?.... kon @ 
+. Is i floor drain and water connection for 
fi a} 


% Light—Natural adequate? 
Artificial, adequate 


‘ He j 
‘. Lavat Number 
Location ..... ‘ss 
Water supply—Hot 
Cold 
5. Numb of teachers—Men...... 
— Women 
. Tea toilets—Number of seats—Men... 
Women 
10. Water supply of building—Adequate?........... 
Economically used?.... 
C. Operation of Plant 
1. Are ceilings protected over boilers, heaters, heat 
pipes ke pipes, and gas flames, and woodwork 
‘o back of, and floors under, MOG POMMOOT soc cesscsesese 
_ M we work protected where steam or heat pipes 
jaSS ft) y 


ector is expected to answer definitely yes, 
each case as necessity requires 


1 


Are electric wiring, lights and other 
properly protected ? eecceccee 
SUBSEQUENT INSPECTIONS 


To include reports on the following items 


D. Fire and Accident Prevention 
Fire Extinguishers—No. of 2% gallon 
1% gallon. 
1 quart 


apparatus 


An extinguisher for every 100 feet of corridor space 


in fireproot buildings ? 

An extinguisher for every 2% 
fireproof buildings? 

An extinguisher 


classrooms in non 


about electrical apparatus, engine 


rooms, motion-picture booths and kitchens 


Good condition? : 
Charged within a year? 
Sand Buckets—About ranges? 

Marked ‘“‘fire 

Fire Blankets—In each domestic sciet 


Marked “for fire only”? 

Fire Hose—Are all parts of 
reached by fire hose? 

Good condition? : 
Fire Alarm Gongs—Good condition? 
Waste Paper—Baled daily? 


cellar or 


ce 


kitchen ? 


basement 


Used only for fire?.. 

Safely stored? Tre 

O, DOIG OR BORE? 6ccccsccves 

Are heat and vent registers, boxes, ducts, and flues 
free of combustible material ?.........cccccccccceces 
Are coat closets, wardrobes, or lockers free from 
tire hazards? 
Are 


holes 


curbs, pavements, yards, inlet covers of man- 
water, gas and sewer connections in pave- 
ments, and flagpoles in a safe condition?.......... 
Are entrances, steps, stairways, hand rails for 
same, passages, roofs, cornices, and other projec- 
tions, walls, grilles over areas, guards around en- 
trance areaways, and moving parts of machinery in 
safe condition? sedeceee : os 
E. Sanitation 
Stack stoves—Good condition?............. 
Fire maintained constantly ? 
Wash rooms—Clean?...... 


roilet rooms—Clean? 
roilet paper 


Sufficient dispensers ?. 
Adequate supply? ox 
Latrines flushed according to directions?. 
F. Cleaning 
Sweeping according to directions? , 
Dusting according to directions?...... 














JEFFERSON INTERMEDIATE 


SCHOOL, DUBUQUE, IA. 
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Unsurpassed 








“Konc(y 


Plumbing Fixtures are unsur- 
passed in beauty of design and finish and 
in utility and durability. 


Every detail of MOXC() Fixtures reflects 
efficiency and economy in operation and 
satisfaction in use. 
































- 





That we have succeeded is best attested 
to by the fact, that ‘MONC() Plumbing Fix- 
tures have now been used in the schools 
throughout the country for over 45 years. 


Let us furnish you with further partic- 


ulars concerning ‘XONC(} Plumbing Fix- 
tures for Schools. 


Our catalog is sent free to all on request. 






































Vitreous 


lever handle, 
regulator, vitreous china bubbler and goose neck spout 
for filling glass or pitcher. 
nickel plated. 


Write today for complete information. 


N. O. 


Edwardsville, Illinois 


PLATE 598-N 


china drinking fountain has combination 
self-closing faucet, concealed pressure 


All metal parts heavily 


Nelson Mfg. Co. 


St. Louis, Missouri 











‘Pioneer Manu/acturers o 
Plumbing fixtures Zor Schools 


BRANCHES 


Davenport, Iowa Salt Lake City, Utah 

Pueblo, Colo. Birmingham, Ala. 

Houston, Tex. Los Angeles, Calif. 

Little Rock, Ark. Memphis, Tenn. 
Dallas, Tex. 





3. Walls cleaned according to ee nas ssesesnee parts and contents, for fire and accident pre- test to the pupils of the Prince School, to deter- 

Fe eee eee isccts: walle and any other vention, sanitation, housekeeping, domestic mine the children susceptible to diphtheria. 
surfaces free of dirt, pencil and chalk marks?.... economy, operation and care of heating, lighting The school is located in a section where there 

6. | ge tee e nese eeeeneenecens and ventilating apparatus, and assist in the con- have been an unusual! number of cases, and the 

é/ SIdeWAalKS clean ? Pererrrerritit veveran oe x= 

8. Window areas clean?.. servation of fuel. 


9. Air ducts and plenum chambers clean’? 


10. Wooden floors oiled?................ 
G. Operation of Plant 
1. Coal handled economically ?.. 
2. Fires properly cleaned?... 
Operated? .. 
3. Are general conditions in and about _ boilers, 
engines, generators, motors, fans and pumps 
| Saree 


inside spaces of boilers, smoke breeches, pipes and 


base of smoke flues, and boiler water clean?, 
Engines and motors operated at full speed? 


uo 


Knocks or noises about pumps, generators or 
Ns A Ee (pbc betbessess én ceekeas cece uss 

7. Steam or water leaks about boilers, engines or 
DET ks642 


8 Undue sparking about generators or motors? 
9. Floors and machines free of grease and oil?.. 
Windows of fresh-air rooms or ducts kept open 
when plant 
11. Cheesecloth 


ee, ee EE Fi dk cn st 500440 4604660606. 
filters clean?.. 
Good 


COU IOO Fi 2 adeeb ih 05s0% 
12. Is surplus direct radiation cut out in mild weather 
or after the building has been heated to the proper 
eT:  <digeubands'.e 66 GENES S 602044 0005 64440% 
13. What part of the building overheated according 
Be DCN CBRE Ta iis oa es cease cnenscarecevesecvs 
Cause 


14. What part of the building not sufficiently heated 


according to temperature chart?......ccccoesseees 
SE Sturn cdeseeanwedcds 69.440 600 ad ae 48S 0 0d 
15, Temperature regulating system operating?....... 


H. General Housekeeping 
1. Are covered metal containers used for rags, shav 
ing and other waste materials of a combustible 
EES. “See sk weds We adeN GN sean en x 6000000 4.6650055-004% 


2. Metal cabinets used for storing paints, oils, 
A rr ree eer ery gee rey ee ec eee ee eee 


3. Are there any unauthorized installations or con 
nections with gas or electric lines?........ 

4. Are ashes stored according to directions ?. 

5. Storage ‘ : 


Orderly ? os 
Procedure for Inspectors 


—Inspectors will operate under the direction 
of the superintendent of buildings, who will 
assign to each inspector each month, a definite 
list of the schools to be visited. 

Inspectors will work eight hours per day, 
from 8:00 A. M. to 5:00 P. M., with one hour 
off for lunch. When requiring special informa- 
tion, they must start earlier, or later, as may 
be necessary. 

Inspectors will, once each month, make a 
thorough examination of each building and all 


Inspectors will address principals and jani- 
tors in a courteous, straightforward manner 
and, by suggestion and advice, assist and in- 
struct janitors in their duties, and request the 
principal or janitor to at once correct hazardous 
or insanitary conditions, and see that the condi- 
tion is remedied before leaving the building. 

Each inspector must make daily written re- 
ports of each school inspected, showing the con- 
dition of the building, apparatus, etc., with his 
criticisms and suggestions. Reports must be 
made on specified forms in triplicate; original 
for the superintendent of buildings, duplicate to 
be left with the principal, and the triplicate to 
be retained by the inspector. 

While principals hold each month two fire 
drills, each inspector must once each month call 
upon a principal without prearrangement for a 
fire drill to be conducted in his presence, and 
will make a written report, noting the time the 
drill was called, the time taken to vacate the 
building, the exits used, the action of the pupils, 
and any suggestions for improved methods. 


HYGIENE AND SANITATION 


—Dr. S. Josephine Baker, of New York City 
has become consulting director in maternity 
and infancy and child hygiene of the Children’s 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor. Dr. Baker 
is one of the leading authorities in the field of 
child health. She was for twenty years chief 
of the bureau of child hygiene of the New York 
City health department, where she laid the 
foundations for the better care of mothers and 
babies of New York. Dr. Baker’s work in the 
Children’s Bureau will be largely in the direc- 
tion of giving advice in the determination of 
policies and the planning of work, and in the 
writing of reports concerning the work. 

—Claremore, Okla. Medical inspection has 
been introduced for the first time this year. 
Local physicians and dentists donated their 
services for the work. 

—New Haven, Conn. In November the local 
department of health administered the Schick 


department seeks to reduce the number of 
cases, as well as the number of deaths. The 
tests are followed by the usual immunizing 
measures for diphtheria. 

New York, N. Y. The board of education 
has been urged to undertake an early revision 
of the salary schedules upon a more equitable 
basis. The local teachers’ union, in a communi- 
cation, points out the importance of the single 
salary schedule for all teachers having the 
same experience and qualifications and presents 
its arguments for such a schedule. 


IOWA TAX LEVIES ADOPTED 
—The Boards of Supervisors in the Several 
counties of Iowa have adopted the tax levy that 
will fix the amount of tax to be paid in each tax- 
ing district during the calendar year of 1924. 
Below is a table showing the comparison of 
what the rates of taxes will be in mills in @ 
number of school districts picked at random. 
The table shows the rate in mills for school pur- 
poses as follows: 
Total School 


if eee 55 
Columbus Junction ............ 712 
74 
i re 3 
oe ee 47.8 
RE Be Seg id 549 ROT Reese He 59 
Se ee ee 79.5 
TE SEY, 64. 0S eee eS 36 
Pia te A ai. OR OM ek Ke 34 
Nichols 43 
: Aer yes Pee eee ee 45.2 
I 6 baa Ba win Ra Ske wR 65.6 
ae ee ee 64 


It will be noted that the West Liberty Inde- 
pendent School District has the lowest levy 0 
the thirteen districts with the single exception 
of Atalissa, in Goshen Independent District No. 
1. Members of the school board advise that an 
increase of the tax levy for school purposes will 
not be probable for at least two years. This 18 


in face of the fact that the district has retired 
its school building bonds faster than they have 
matured. 
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For Acid Drain Pipe - 
[thes iS no “or odual 7 


TELEPHONE 


OLIVER RANDOLPH PARRY 
BELL SPRUCE 57608 



















































REGISTERED ARCHITECT 
PENNS TEL VANIA anu New JERSEY 
ARCHITECT 
1524 SANSOM STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


November 3, 1925. 





The Duriron CoO., Ine, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: = 


Permit me to state "Muriron" was, specified 


g in connection with the chemical and physi- 


for all pipin 
Thomas J. Stewart 


cal laboratory Departments of the new 
High School, Norristown, Pa. 





This school containing 35 rooms, exclusive 
of a large gymnasium, cafeteria and the auditorium wing, 
was designed to embrace the best features of High School 
construction as exemplified in the more recent buildings 


of this character. 








: The specifications were broadly open with 
a limited number of specialties believed 














' the exception of 
- not to have an equal, and your product was mentioned en= 
e | tirely upon its past merit. 
l- ; 
le | 
1e 
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What is your 
Program for 1924? 
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No. 605 
Front and Side Views 


HETHER it involves rebuilding or 
W\ replacements or new construction, 

the installation of sanitary drink- 
ing fountains is of vital importance. 
Sanitation is a prime feature, of course. 
No drinking fountain can equal the 
Halsey-Taylor side-stream types. Yet 
sanitation is but one of the many im- 
portant features which make these mod- 
ern, health-protecting fountains the 
logical recommendation. 


Three chief reasons why — 
1 AUTOMATIC STREAM CONTROL — 


assuring uniform height of stream, regard- 
less of variation of pressure. 

2 PRACTICAL DRINKING MOUND — 
keeping lips away from source of supply, 
preventing contamination. 

3 NON-SQUIRTING FEATURE—the pat- 
ented control makes messy, unsanitary 


squirting impossible. 


Isn't any one of these features alone worth 
consideration? Write today for our 


descriptive catalog. 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR CO. 
523 N. Park Ave., Warren, O. 
BRANCHES: 


KANSAS CITY 
202 Baltimore Bldg 


DENVER 
401 Jacobson Bldg. 


NEW YORK CITY 
210 East 45th St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
237 Rialto Bldg 


BOSTON 
46 Cornhill, Rm. 512 


PHILADELPHIA 
6224 Greene St 
ATLANTA LOS ANGELES 


322 N. Jackson St. 


CHICAGO 
1702 N. Talman Ave. 





The Kelly Octopus 
Water Closet Combination 


For Schools 




















8 Water Closets in small space. 

Stands out free from Walls. 

Does not intercept Light or Air. 

Can be installed in Half the Space, in Half the Time, 
and at Half the Cost of others. 


The large Octopus One Piece Drainage Fitting, not 
shown, is included with each Combination. 


Hundreds in use. 
Details on request. 
THOS. KELLY & BROS. 


404 SOUTH KOLMAR AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 











2131 East Ninth St. 








HALSEY 'TAYLOR 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS 




















High School, Wapella, Illinois 
A. L. PILLSBURY, Architect, Bloomington, Ilinois 


Let Leader Waterfy your school 


A Leader Water System is one of those conveniences that performs its 
Service so quietly, so dependably that one forgets the unseen heavy 
duty oil cased pump and sturdy tank that keeps the water under pres- 
sure at the faucets. 

Because of this freedom from mechanical liability, Leader affords the 
finest kind of water service and fire protection for country schools, 
country homes, great estates, country clubs and isolated factories. 

For 20 years Leader has been Leader in fame as well asin name. 


Leader units are complete both tank and pumps, built and guaranteed by one 
manufacturer, Leader engineers will be glad to solve your water problem no 
matter how complicated—Standard Leader Tanks from 42 gallons to 20,000 gallons, 
pumps with capacity of from 112 gallons to 3,000 gallons an hour or more. Special 
fabrication if your demand is greater. 

Note to Architects and Engineers: We will gladly send you a copy of “Pumping 
Engineer” at request on your stationery. 


Leader Tank and Equipment for Water, Air and Oil 
re 
LEADER-TRAHERN CO., Decatur, I/linois 
New York Plants: Decatur and Rockford Chicago i 
Gentlemen; Kindly send me catalog and full information on Leader Water Systems , 


oul 


| for Schools and Isolated Properties 


§ Name.......... dae ta <7 oe cae ea chee eae 

A. 8. B. J 
Begs eT TTT TT ee eee TP eer Tee Tee rey PE eee ey 
ane ee eee ee eee ee ee ee 
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Types to fit all Stan- 
dard makes of closet 
| bowls both hand 
and seat operating. 


SO. WABASH 


/BRUNSW ICK-BALKE-COLLEN DER 


HE fast increasing list of installations of Whale- 
1 Bone-Ite Toilet Seats in Schools over a period of 
years demonstrates the efficient sanitary service and 
economy - standing abuse; substantiating our claims 
respect. 







Construction 


“MOTE CONCEALED HINGE 


| | C—NOTE HEAVY COVERING 

le RUNS LENGTHWISE 

A—NOTE THE 
THIS RUNS ACRC SEAT 


KUNTER LAYER OF LAMINATIO: 


Guaranteed against 
splitting or cracking 


MADE BY 


RUNSWICK-R ALKE-(OLLENDER (0 “ 


AVE. 


Sold by all plumb- 
ers, jobbers, or if 
you 
locally 
Dept.of the makers. 




















cannot secure 
ask Seat 
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SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS. 
Gary, Ind. A recent report of the auditor of the 
school system shows that the cost of education per 
pupil during the year 1922-23 was $99.19, as compared 
to $134.58 in Hammond, $94.02 in East Chicago, and 
$123.96 in Whiting, Ind 

The total school enumeration in Gary for the year 
was 16,684, that in Hammond was 13,196, that in East 
Chicago 11,195 and in Whiting it was 2,995. 

rhe auditor's report shows that the famous “Wirt” 
system is by far the cheapest in the end. While the 
figures show that the cost of public school education 
in Gary is less than in adjacent cities, they also show 
that the Gary pupil receives far more than do the 
pupils in the schools of Hammond, East Chicago or 
Whiting. In Gary, 97 per cent of the pupils have a 
seven-hour day. In Hammond, they have only a five 
hour day 

Instructional services in the Gary schools cost $73.2 
per pupil. In Hammond the same cost was $80.52; in 
East Chicago it was $65.51, and in Whiting it was 
$74.06 

In the operation of the plant Gary costs are much 
below those of the other cities. In Gary the cost of 
plant operation per pupil is $4.23; in Hammond it is 
$27.48; in East Chicago it is $13.86, while in Whiting it 
{s $20.36, 

Under the head of “other expenses” the cost per 
pupil in Gary is $2.00; in Hammond it is $5934; in East 
Chicago it is $2.60; in Whiting it is $4.19 

Flint, Mich. Retrenchment in the interest of econ- 
omy is to be the order of business for the next year 
Plans for reducing the cost of new schools have been 
discussed by the school board and the architects of 
Proposed buildings. Contractors have agreed to 
— every possible opportunity for reducing build 
ng costs 

Joliet, I. The board has considered plans for the 
erection of a new school and the remodeling of two 
further schools to fit the structures for school pur 
poses 

Wellsville, O. The board has intimated that it 
may he necessary to close the schools eventually if the 
Proposed three mill tax levy is defeated at the polls 
oard is not permitted to borrow in anticipation 
of the next August distribution of taxes and present 
funds are now practically exhausted 


_—The voters of the rural districts of Jefferson 
County, Alabama, were asked to approve a three-mill 


educational tax for a period of 25 years. The approval 
of the tax will mean that the county board will begin 
active work on a $1,000,000 school building program 
The program which is to be completed in four to five 
years will place the rural schools on a par with any 
in the country 

—Columbus, O. The passage of the two-mill tax 
levy, in the opinion of the board, does not provide 
additional money for the schools, but only enough to 
complete the present program Supervisors and prin 
cipals ha been asked to limit their budgets to the 
Smallest mount possible with good service 

—An explanation of the new distribution law of 
Illinois school district budgeting has been em 
bodied jr pamphlet issued by Mr. H, B. Price, super- 
Intendent of schools in Whiteside County. 








Under the provisions of the new law the apportion- 
ment will be made after a consideration of the length 
of the school year in days taught, the qualification of 
the teacher or teachers employed, the number of chil- 
dren of school age enrolled in school and the number 
of days each attends. 

For instance a teacher must either have had eighteen 
weeks of normal training in addition to being a high 
school graduate or have had teaching experience of 
forty months. One of the two qualifications is re 
quired, 

It is important also, according to the stipulations, 
that the reports of the school board or teacher be 
turned in on time. Under the sanitation law, the 
school must comply with the minimum requirements 
for the health and safety of the pupils. 

Out of the $8,000,000 provided by the state for the last 
two years, Whiteside’s apportionment has been fixed 
upon a basis of the minor population of the various 
districts 

Seattle, Wash. The school board has made a re- 
markable achievement in reducing the school costs 
$259,800 during the fiscal year 1923. The saving was 
accomplished without a loss in efficjency or all-around 
usefulness. According to the figures compiled, the per 
capita cost in 1923 was $101.82 as against $107.45 in 
1022. The expenditures amounted to $4,422,600 this 
year, as against $4,228,600 last year, but the average 
daily attendance in 1923 was 46,158 as against 45,241 in 
1922. The economies were made possible by the elim- 
ination of waste in the operation and maintenance of 
the physical plant, the consolidation of classes, and 
other administrative policies 

Spokane, Wash. The board has taken steps for 
the calling of a school bond election to be held early 
in March. At this election the voters will be asked to 
approve a bond issue of $425,000 for the erection and 
equipment of a high school accommodating 600 stu 
dents. 

The school board of Yonkers, N. Y., has asked for 
2,500,000 for carrying on its work next year. This is 
an increase of $385,000 over that received for 1923 

The school board at Schenectady, N. Y., has 
adopted a resolution asking that the common council 
limit the speed of motor vehicles to fifteen miles an 
hour within a radius of 300 feet of schoo] buildings 
The measure is asked as a protection to children on 
their way to and from school, 

Chicago, Ill. A definite move to give every school 
child a seat has been made with the submission of a 
comprehensive program to the board by the superin 
tendent In view of the additional funds to be avail- 
able for building plans, Supt. P. A. Mortenson has 
asked that a committee of board members, teachers and 
principals be appointed to make an exhaustive study 
of schoolhousing facilities. The following problems 
will be taken up as a part of the inquiry: 

1. The extended school year and day. This will 
include the “shift system" now in operation in many 
overcrowded schools, by which schools open at 8 a. m 
and close at 5:30; and the proposal to run the schools 
all year, with two weeks’ summer vacation 

2. New methods to use every inch of space in school 
buildings and property. This may mean removal of 
portable, erection of additions in their place and in 
stallation of more seats 


3. School organization. An effort will be made to 
classify all types of school management. 

4. Size of buildings. The commission will try to 
decide whether future buildings shall be of the mas- 
sive type or of the small class in which “personal effi- 
ciency” is paramount. 

5. Community use of schools, and the problem it 
presents 

6. Standardization of school buildings for efficiency 
as well as economy, 

New York, N. Y. The progressive evolution of 
work in connection with the gigantic building pro- 
gram has developed the new E type building, the first 
contract for which was recently awarded. This type 
has a flexible plan, of colonial style, and is intended 
to meet the needs for elementary schools in various 
localities. It is the result of earnest cooperation be- 
tween Dr, John A. Ferguson, chairman of the building 
committee, and Dr. Edward B. Shallow, representing 
the board of superintendents 

The next step in the schoolhousing problem is the 
development of the new type of high school known as 
the pavilion type, which has been the subject of a 
conference between the acting mayor, Murray Hulbert, 
and the president of the board, Mr. George J. Ryan. 
The plan anticipates the city’s growth and the future 
high school requirements for many years. 

Utica, N. Y. An increase of $108,680 in the cost of 
building a school over a year ago is shown in bids 
submitted for the erection of the Hughes School in 
South Utica. The lowest bid totaled $588,418 as 
against $479,738 on the same plans one year ago, 

Columbia, Ky. A grade school bond issue of 
$14,000 was sold recently. The funds will be used for 
a new school. 

According to a report of the U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation, the value of all school property twenty years 
ago was $601,571, whereas today the value is $2,410,000. 
Twenty years ago 16,000,000 pupils were enrolled and 
today the enrollment is in excess of 22,000,000 

Memphis, Tenn. It cost $10,000 a month less to 


educate school pupils this year than it did last, 
according to Supt. R. L, Jones. The per capita cost 


for 1923 was $3.90 and that for 1922 was $4.30. 

Akron, O. The board has reduced its estimates on 
the Garfield School from $800,000 to $600,000. The 
reduction was made in the interest of lower school 
costs 

Robert E. Wechsler, newly elected president of the 
Erie, Pa., board of education advocates the payment 
of new schools through direct taxation rather than 
through bond issues 

A new school to cost $202,000 is to be erected at 
Morris Cove, New Haven, Conn. 

Houston, Tex. The agitation over the questions of 
financial independence of school boards and the elec- 
tion of board members by the people at large, have 
discouraged the issuance of bonds for new buildings. 
The board has sought to relieve the congestion 
through the use of temporary buildings erected on the 
school grounds. These structures will comfortably 
house all the children until better provisions can be 
made for their accommodation. 

Lawton, Okla New school 


buildings having a 


value of $240,000 have been completed this year. 
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can profitably use. 


tutional use. 


SPEAKMAN COMPANY 


Wilmington, Delaware 


SPEAKMAN SHOWERS 
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SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION NOTES. 


—Oak Park, Ill. Under the rules of the 
board, teachers and supervisors in the schools 
are given one day during the school year for 
visiting teachers in other schools. For a period 
of several weeks the schools are closed for 
visiting day privileges. The plan evaluates 
new methods of class management and makes 
the teachers acquainted with the most ad- 
vanced elementary instruction. 

—The school board at Newark, N. J., has 
ruled that newly-married teachers must limit 
their honeymoon to seven days. It appears 
that some of the teachers had requested rather 
extended furloughs for their honeymoons. 

—Chicago, Ill. More than $35,000 were col- 
lected from school children for 60,000 poor chil- 
dren over Thanksgiving. The money was 
given to parents unable to provide their chil- 
dren with clothing to attend school. Consider- 
able clothing was also donated for this purpose. 

—Dr. R. S. Sprague has been elected to the 
position of director of health and hygiene at 
New Bedford, Mass., succeeding Dr. Hugh G. 
Rowell. 

—At Hartford, Conn., children suffering 
from malnutrition are looked after by the local 
tuberculosis society. The physician in charge 
is assisted by a nutrition worker who visits 
the four schools. Parents are invited to at- 
tend classes and to witness the weekly gains in 
weight of the children. At these classes, 
weekly weighings take place and foods are sug- 
gested for their beneficial effects. Children are 
urged to drink a quart of milk daily and to 
partake freely of fruit, cereals and vegetables. 
Tea and coffee drinking are discouraged. 

An intensive drive to organize the parents of 
New York City has been inaugurated by the 
United Parents’ Association. The slogan is 
“The future of America depends upon the child 
of today.” Incidentally the organization in- 
tends to raise a fund with which to pursue its 
propaganda labors. 

The 25th anniversary of the establishment 
of the local public schools was observed at 
Muskogee, Okla., during “education week.” 
The history of the development of the public 
school system was recounted in connection with 





the program which took place on November 
22nd. All of the former board members, some 
twenty in number, occupied seats on the plat- 
form and took part in the program. 

Wilby high school, Waterbury, Conn., has had 
the first unit system of electrical hair driers in- 
stalled of any school in the country. These 
driers are used after swimming instruction. 
There are eight in use and already the system 
has been copied by a number of high schools 
about the state. 

A cafeteria is to be installed in the Nauga- 
tuck high school and will be in charge of Miss 
Dorothy Moss, teacher of domestic science in 
the high school. Objection to children purchas- 
ing food from street vendors led to the adoption 
of the cafeteria by the board of education. 

A home and school association was formed 
last year at Conshohocken, Pa. The organiza- 
tion has done a great deal to foster a coopera- 
tive spirit between the home and the school, 
and to advance the interests of school children. 

Arvie Eldred, superintendent of schools at 
Troy, has been elected president of the New 
York State Teachers’ Association. He favors 
legislation that shall give financial independ- 
ence to boards of education. He also believes 
in dividing the state association membership 
into zones for meeting purposes. 

The northwestern division of the Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association elected J. O. Mar- 
berry of Rockford as its president. The other 
officers are: vice-president, J. P. Donner; secre- 
tary, Clara M. Ryan, Freeport; treasurer 
Allan H. Lancaster, Dixon. 

A petition has been filed in the court at 
Norristown asking for the removal of the board 
of education of Conshohocken, Pa. The board, 
it is alleged, neglected to provide a fourth 
grade teacher and bought textbooks without 
securing bids. It is said that $800 had been 
expended in violation of the code. 


—The number of pupils in the New York 
City schools that have been placed on part 
time and in double or duplicate sessions has 
steadily been increasing since 1917, according 
to the Public Education Association. In that 
year the number was 118,707, while in 1923 the 
number rose to 377,794. 


All Speakman Built-in 


Shower-Valves Have 
RENEW ABLE Seats 


This is true not only of compression valves 
but of the Mixometer as well. 


Speakman Compression Valves are fur- 
nished with metal escutcheons when desired. 
An all-metal Mixometer, exposed type, is 
also made for school use. This is part of the 
H-895 Institutional Shower. 


School Boards interested in showers will 
find that we probably have data which they 
Also we will send fold- 
ers on showers especially designed for insti- 
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—President Bruce Griffiths of Wichita, Kan- 
sas, board of education has notified the parents 
that high school students must remain on the 
school premises during the noon hour, unless 


they go home for luncheon. The board of edu- 
cation of San Antonio, Texas, has adopted a 
similar course of action which is designed to 
eliminate street loitering and the patronizing 
of soft drink places. The pupils are provided 
with a good cafeteria meal and hence are 
expected to remain on the school grounds. 

—Notwithstanding a tendency toward the 
reduction of school revenues, the teaching staff 
at El Paso, Texas, received this year $50,000 
in salary increases above that received last 
year. The salaries are based on a_ schedule 
which provides about half of the increase shall 
be an annual or experience increase. The re- 
maining half is added for “points” earned, such 
as increases in educational equipment and 
proficiency. 

—At Port Jervis, N. Y., in recognition of the 
service of teachers in the city schools, the local 
rotary club made a gift of flowers to the prin- 
cipals and teachers in the several schools of the 
city. 

—The Mobridge Commercial Club of Mo- 
bridge, S. D., has followed the practice of 
financing the football season for the local high 
school. This year it cost $1,050 to finance the 
football season. Under the plan, none of the 
students are solicited for aid. All teachers are 
admitted free. 

—The attorney general of Iowa has rendered 
a decision to the effect that a school board may 
not forfeit a teacher’s contract simply because 
she marries. The attorney holds that it is 
doubtful whether the adoption of a rule deny- 
ing married women the right to teach, or 
providing for cancellation of the contract upon 
marriage is legal. It is pointed out that the 
legislature alone may enact such requirements 
into law. The opinion was given to the school 
board of Manchester which had adopted a rule 
against married teachers. 


-Indianapolis, Ind. The school board has 


adopted a policy not to reemploy teachers who 
have completed forty years of service, unless the 
employment is for the good of the service. The 
rule becomes effective in June. 
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Architects - e . Plumbi Cont t 
GRIFFITH & GOODRICH SOUTH SIDE HIGH SCHOOL, FORT WAYNE, INDIANA W. MARTIN & CO 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


J. W. MARTIN & CO. 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 


From coast to coast Clow plumbing 
equipment is used in institutions of 
the most varied character. 

Whether it be an installation of 
closets or a hydrotherapeutic suite, 
a swimming pool or a laboratory, 
whether it be a home, a hospital, a 
school or a municipal building, 
Clow engineers will be found thor- 
oughly familiar with the require- 
ments, and Clow equipment will fill 

. the need. 

Clow service is not only comprehen- 
sive, but is capable of meeting any 





DOMESTIC SCIENCE ROOM, novel problem or local situation. 
DEERFIELD-SHIELDS TOWNSHIP 
HIGH SCHOOL, 
HIGHLAND PARK, ILL, 
Architect 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS 


Plumbers 


J. C. LLEWELLYN E. BAGGOT CO. General Offices 
Chicago Chicago ~ sr + 
534-546 S. FRANKLIN STREET, CHICAGO 
Sales offices in principal cities 
SSS 
ESs|ss 
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Winter Days”. 
and 
Better Light and Air 


HE keen fresh air of the 

cold wintry months will fill 
your schoolroom with a spark- 
ling freshness and you will 
still have the benefit of the 
sunlight if your window 
shades are correctly planned. 
For this purpose Hartshorn 
manufactures two-way 
shades which operate from 
the center of the window 
toward top and bottom, al- 
lowing only the desired 
amount of light to penetrate 
and assuring perfect ventila- 
tion of the schoolroom. 


Distributed by converters throughout 
the entire country. 


Write for colors 214 Schoolboards of 
and 204 in tinted many municipalities 
cambric. They have have adopted this 
been approved by scientific control of 
competent chemists. light. 











~~ PRODUCTS 


Established 1860 


ROLLERS — SHADE FABRICS 


STEWART HARTSHORN COMPANY 
200 Fifth Avenue, 





























Lupton Projected Sash 


So handy to use! Just push or pull—no fasteners 


needed. Cannot warp, stick or rattle like wood win- 


dows; needs no weather stripping to make it snug. It’s 


a window teachers like to use. 


Cost is surprisingly low. Ask your architect, and 


write for Catalogue No. 110. 


DAVID LUPTON’S SONS COMPANY 
2205 E. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia 


Cleveland Detroit Buffalo St. Louis 
Chicago Birmingham Dallas Baltimore 
New York Pittsburgh Boston Atlanta 


Agents in other cities 
Canadian Manufacturers: The A. B. Ormsby Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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a FOLENS * 
a SERVICE 

To HELP school 
officials bring about 
better lighting condi- 
tions the Holophane 
Engineering Depart- 
ment, which for over 
25 years has been 
recognized as_ head- 
quarters of the sci- 
ence of light control, 
has published a book 
called “Modern 
School Lighting.” <A 
copy will be sent you 
without obligation. Or 
one of our engineers 
will gladly call and 
discuss your lighting 
problems. There is 
no charge for this 
service. 











HOLOPHANE 
GLASS CO. 
Dept. A.S.12, 342 Madison 
Ave., New York 
Works: Newark, Ohio 
In Canada: Holophane Co 


Ltd., 146 King Street W.., 
Toronto. 


pate R-r, totally 


iclosing luminaire, ideal § Spree enn : 








for school illumination. _ 
Furnished in sizes from > 

75 to 500 watts, in one 

piece type or with remov- ~ 
able bottom plate. Also 

supplied wi en comple te 

fixture of either ceiling 

(C) or uspension (S) 


type. 
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The 
National Thermostat | 





USED IN | ii 
The National System 


AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


In the National System of Temperature Regulation 
the control of valves and dampers centers in the 
thermostat or regulating device. This thermostat is 
placed in a convenient position on the wall of the 
room to be controlled. An accurate thermometer is 
mounted on the exterior. 
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AVANANANANAL ANGELA | 
METAPHRAM 
AANA 









National 
| Thermostat 
l Complete 





Apparatus for the control of temperatures must not 
be of delicate construction. National Apparatus is neither 
complicated nor delicate. All equipment is the simplest 
in construction that can be designed. It has no auxiliaries 
and complicated devices. It also is rugged and strong, 
built to last for many years, and to give service day after 
day during this period. 


The National System is installed in schools 
throughout the United States and Canada. 


i list of installations will be sent on request 
and we invite your investigation, 


| 77 Burned to Death 
in 20 Minutes 


This is the terrible result of the Cleve- 
land District School Fire in Kershaw 
County, South Carolina. 








National Regulator Co. 


2301 Knox Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











Offices in principal cities 
The National 
Thermostat 


The potential cause of the fire—CARE- 
LESSNESS. 


The Cause of the Tragedy—no proper 
means of escape—A SINGLE STAIR- 
WAY. 

Result—/7 perished in the flames. In- 
juries to limbs and backs in jumping 
from windows. 





Had there been a Standard Spiral Fire 
Escape this would not have happened. 


This statement is proved in a letter re- 
ceived from Mr. F. L. Williams, County 
Superintendent of Schools, Carver 
County, Minn., in which he states, 
“Your fire escape at this school has 
proved very satisfactory. The best time 
made in emptying the building of 175 


pupils was three-quarters of a minute.” 
Compare these figures with those at the 
top. 








Next to efficiency, economical operation and durabil- 
ity are the most important requirements of any me- | 





If your school is not equipped 
with a SAFE fire escape, Catalog 
A-1 will tell you about Standard 


| 
J Plexiform 1 >piral Fire Escapes. Sent on 
| iil Request. 
Fans MT a | il 

: = | 

. . | 

| 
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chanical ventilation system. 























meet all of these requirements and are | —~ 
ir ddition designed to occupy a mini- i + 
mum of space Light, yet sturdy and i 
d le, easy running, moving the great- o 
lume of air with low power and j . 4{~ | S[ONVEYOR COM PANY. 
eep costs are a few Bayley Plexi- j < Ss 
features Made in various sizes, i} 
single or double mounts, with i} General Office and Plant, “Brown-Portable” Products Plant, 
2 eS | North St. Paul, Minn. North Chicago, Illinois 
motor or lineshaft drive | ’ 
Write for Booklet. 





BAYLEY MFG. COMPANY 
Dept. H Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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SCHOOL BOARDS 


use them because they secure 
maximum protection for minimum 
outlay. 











GRAVITY TYPE 
NO SPRINGS 





79 CLAY ST., NEWARK, N. J. 


[3a] PANIC EXIT LOCKS 


ARCHITECTS 


specify them because they have 
become the acknowledged stand- 
ard. 


EXIT DEVICES PURPOSELY MADE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 














MORTISE TYPE 


Frank F. Smith Hardware Company 


The Locksmith’s of Superior Exit Devices 

















CONTRACTORS 


install them because they save 
time and money and assure sat- 
isfaction. 
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HORIZONTAL RIM TYPE 











ROOMS AND EQUIPMENT FOR 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS. 


(Continued from Page 75) 
and just as satisfactory work can be done by 
placing these booths up against the interior par- 
titions, as shown on the illustrative plans of the 
electric shop, this arrangement has much td 
commend it. The equipment plans of this shop 
as well as the sheet metal shop and the wood- 
working shop of the Jefferson junior high 
school, Minneapolis, have been worked out by J. 
E. Painter, supervisor of industrial arts of the 
Minneapolis public schools, and Geo. F. Hale, 
equipment engineer of the bureau of buildings 

of the Minneapolis public schools. 

Auto-Mechanics Shop 
A convenient location of an automobile shop 
in a school building requires, first of all, that a 
driveway leads directly into the shop, and 
secondly, that the machine shop immediately 
adjoin it. The auto shop at the Edison junior- 
senior high school at Minneapolis meets both 
of these requirements. The door from the 
driveway into the auto shop is a vertical sliding 
door, which has its decided advantages. An 
overhead trolley system facilitates the move- 
ment of any heavy parts from the automobile 
to the racks shown on the floor plans. The pro- 
visions for gas exhaust through openings in the 
floor leading to flues connected to a fan exhaust 
fe and to health. The tool 


ife 
ft from the shop by heavy 


eliminate danger to | 
room, partitioned of 
woven wire is one of the most satisfactory ways 
in which to provide for such a room. A wicket 
in the wire door facilitates the distribution of 
tools and parts for which a signed written order 
must be given. 
Wood Working Shop 

The wood working shop is the successor of the 
manual training shop. It has dropped a num- 
ber of the less valuable and sometimes question- 
able articles and exercises which characterized 


the traditional manual training shop. Cabinet 
making has become more of an objective ideal, 
and the making of household furniture of cer- 
tain types has been encouraged. The use of 
machinery for work of this nature is imperative 
and, on this account, space must be provided 
both for benches and machinery. This means 
avery large room. The floor plan of this room 
with an adjoining finishing room in the Jeffer- 
son junior high school of Minneapolis, is typical 
of space and equipment needed for a well- 
planned woodworking room. 


Sheet Metal Shop 
The chief requiremente for a sheet-metal shop 


are ample daylight and adequate floor space for 
handling materials. Large, heavily built tables, 
equipped with devices for working the sheet 
metal into various patterns, are best placed in a 
row about equidistant from the walls of the 
room. With this equipment may well be placed 
hot and cold water faucets of different designs 
so as to acquaint pupils with the troubles they 
are apt to meet in their homes, when the faucets 
get out of order. 
Machine Shop 

The machine shop in the Washington school 
at Duluth embodies in a very satisfactory man- 
ner the various features considered essential for 

(Continued on Page 135) 
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JEFFERSON JUNIOR 


HIGH SCHOCL, 


MINNEAPOLIS. 


Fig. 15. Compact and Convenient Arrangement of Equipment in Sheet Metal Shop. Total Floor Area 1,560 


Square Feet. 


EQUIPMENT SCHEDULE. 


1. Work Bench 36’ 0” x1’ 10” 8. Demonstration Bench 5’ x 2’ 13. Drip Trough 8’ x1’ 4” 

2. Machine Bench 8’ 9” x 4’ 9. Teacher’s Desk 8’ 6” x 2’ 4” 14. Corkboard 10’ 6” 

3. Layout Bench 8’ 9” x 4’ 10. Lavatories 1’ 9” x1’ 6” 15. Blackboard 10’ 6” 

4. Stake Bench 8’ 9” x 4’ 11. Setting Down Machine 3’ 8” x 3’ 8” 16. Locker Cabinets 3’ 6” x2’ each 
5. Soldering Bench 8’ 9” x 4’ 12. Combination Brake and Folder 17. Wardrobe 2’ 6” x1’ 3” 

6. Squaring Shear 5’ x 2’ 6” eS oe ow 18. Book Case 2’ 6” x1’ 3” 


Bleacher Seats 12’ 3” x 6’ 3” 


19. Shelves 11” wide 
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HOPE OF A NATION! | 


OUR CHILDREN! More than the wealth 
| of our farms, our factories and our National 
resources, the children of our Nation de- 
termine our future greatness. Their health 
should be safeguarded with every possible 
means for the prevention of disease infection. 





Typical Sanymetal Toilet Partitions 





Talk With a 
Sanymetal Agent 


SAFEGUARD THEIR 
| HEALTH / 


Infections are spread by the public bar of soa 
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they were by the roller towel which has been banished. The 22: 
ee 1 1D? you know the Sanymetal repre- a 
|= sentative in your territory? When 23 
= the question of buying toilet or shower _{f& 
|=- partitions comes up, he is the man to 2: 
iis consult first. He will give you expert 0: 
Toitr Soap !  & advice on all types and designs of parti- f°: 
: anreco 63 fl ic: tions and on matters of layout and | 
Et | S: sanitation. Sanymetal branches and 
| | agents cover the country. Write us for BC. 
8 
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the name of the representative in your 
district. 








Sanymetal is made in standard units adaptable to 
any layout, for toilets, urinals, showers, dressing 
compartments, and metal wainscot. Ideal for schools. 
Built of Armco Ingot Iron, rust-resisting. Water- 
shedding construction throughout. Aluminum base 
shoes. Doors equipped with Sanymetal Gravity 
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‘| LIQUASAN 


| Gyhe — Soap- 





or | Roller Hinges. 
provides a perfect sanitary soap of great purity at low cost It is the only 
’ } } j ] 
standardized liquid soap ways the sar because its manufacture is oO . r . 
ee : Rov vag ® pened ; School Bulletin No. 6 sent on request. 
supervised by laboratory methods. The price 1s the same every 
>, Ask tor quotations on Liquasan Concentrate which costs least in 
actual use of any soap made Sold 
through leading Supply Dealers | | 
every where | 
: | 
§ si lac ce a lhe Set | Consult Sany metal 
r || \ 7? FURTHER INFORMATION witha Agent 
. | ALSO MAKERS OF }) 
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Bingo | HUNTINGTON — & THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS CO. | 
ogge ] 0: 989 East 64th St. lev . 
ripe Opener || LABORATORIES | fy “=e — 2 
Disinfectants INCORPORATED = 
Insecticides Huntington Indiana 9: 
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You Can Seat 
a Bigger Crowd 


VEN in the restricted space 
of a small gymnasium it 1s 
possible to seat a good gallery 
with 
Circle A Portable Bleachers 


Spectators are seated closer and 
yet far more comfortably on 
Circle A Bleachers than in any 
other way. Not only can they 
see better, but separate seat- 
boards and footboards do away 
with feet coming in contact with 
spectators. 


Circle A Bleachers can be erect- 
ed quickly, and cleared away 
and stored easily and compactly. 
They can be used for indoor or 
outdoor sports and will pay 
their cost many times in gate 
money received. 


Send for fully illustrated circular, 
“Handling the Growing Crowd,” de- 
scribing safety and comfort features, 
sizes, method of erection, etc. 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


A Subsidiary of the Alexander Lumber Company 


614 Neil Street Champaign, Illinois 


Circle A Portable Bleachers 


Made by the Makers of Circle A Portable Schools. 
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Ed. Caen. he meer »re, Md., Architect. Henry Adams, Baltimore, Md., Engineer. 
vodward, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa., Electrical Contractors. 





Fire Alarm and Signal Systems for Schools 


What could be more of a monument to a manufacturer than to have 
his product specified as a protection for a city’s public school building? 
School No. 65 at Baltimore, Md., is a splendid example of a modern 
school building and adds another great school to the big list of public 
buildings already protected by. Holtzer-Cabot Fire Alarm and Signal Systems. 
This is why more and more architects and engineers are specifying 
Holtzer-Cabot Systems exclusively. 
Architects, Engineers and Members of Building Boards are 
invited to write for brochure “Signal Systems for Schools.” 


The Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 


Home Office and Factory 
125 AMORY ST. Branch Offices. BOSTON, MASS. 
Chicago, Ill., 6161-65 South State St. New York, N. Y 101 Park Ave. 
Baltimore, Md., 1104 Union Trust Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn., 627 Metro 
politan Life Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio, 517 Union Bldg. Philade Iphia, Pa., 
805 Otis Bldg. Detroit, Mich., 1051 Book Bldg. Atlanta, Ga., 1511 Healy Bldg. 
































Improved Painting - Lowered Labor Costs 


Here is pictured two spray-painters doing the work of 8 to 10 brush 
men. They are applying a smoother, more uniform coating of paint 
that completely covers the surface and that has the hiding power of 
two brushed coats. Consider the advantage of this improvement in 
quality of work and the economy in this close to 80% saving in 
painting labor cost. 


The DeVilbiss Spray-painting System will enable you to do your 
school painting with the same marked degree of advantage and profit. 


A word from you will promptly bring further interesting facts. 


THE DeVILBISS MFG. CO., 268 Phillips Ave., TOLEDO, OHIO 


— 








DeVilbiss 
Spray-painting System 
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THE INCOMPARABLE 


PATENTED 


|NIEDECKEN SHOWERS 





in the world. 





Write for 
Bulletin S. B. 15X 








NIEDECKEN 
SHOWERS 


Are giving satisfactory 
service under trying condi- 
tions, some for years, in the 
largest shower installations 


PERFECT CONTROL 
insures economy of 
water and fuel 


The Heart of a Shower 
Is the Mixing Control 
NIEDECKEN MIXERS 
Are Practically Everlasting 


HoFFMANN & BILLINGS Merc. Co. 


MANUFACTURERS SINCE 1655 


MILWAUKEE. 


Why 


quent issues. 


Producers of 


Marble. 


vu. S. A. 


MITT MM 
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(Continued from Page 132) 

The machines have been arranged 
with a special view of routing the work in an 
orderly and efficient manner. The floor plan 
with its equipment schedule is the best inter- 


such a shop. 


pretation of the requirements for a complete 
course of instruction along this particular line. 
A smaller shop may be designed for such elemen- 
tary work as is ordinarily offered in the junior 
nigh school. 
Print Shop 

There are many suggestions for the arrange- 

ment of the equipment of a print shop. As a 


matter of fact, there seems to be more diverse 


HIGH SCHOOL, AURORA 


Fig. 17 
ment, 


Total Floor Area 822 Square Feet. 


EQUIPMENT SCHEDULE. 





NNE SOTA 


Well Planned Print Shop, with a Very Satisfactory Arrangement of Equip- 


41, 


With other materials available for 


interior finish at a less first cost, 


Why do you prefer a natural gem to a perfect bit 
of glass of the same color, or to a synthetic stone 
of the same kind, of the same perfection, and of the 
same chemical composition? 


Why are so many artificial finishing materials 
made to imitate marble, and why do so many of 
them receive names that suggest marble? 


Why are such materials urged upon the Architect 
as being “just as good” as Marble? 


When his client decides to use marble, why does 


the Architect dismiss all other finishing materials 
from his mind? 


Answers to these questions will appear in subse- 


ALABAMA MARBLE CO. 


Main office and plant: 
Gantt’s Quarry, Alabama. 


all grades of Alabama Marble. Manufacturers 
and Contractors for interior marble work in Any Kind of 
Inquiries for prices and estimates should be addressed 
to the Sales Department, Birmingham, Alabama. 


2UVNINUNUNUALUUUUOUUURUULLUUUOUUUULUUUERUUGUUSUGUUUEUYUULENTE EEUU 


Use Marble? 


Headquarters Sales Department, 
1701 Avenue A, Birmingham, Alabama. 


— 
= 
= 
= 
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ways of planning a print shop than almost any 
other type of school shop. The floor plan of the 
print shop in the Aurora, Minnesota, high 
school and the two photographs of this room are 
included, as they illustrate in a very clear way 
just what can be done in a room of the usual 
dimensions of a schoolroom. This room hap- 
pens to be a little wider than the ordinary class- 
room but the width may well be reduced to 23 
feet without impairing the arrangement. 


Use of Equipment Plans 


In making practical application of any of the 
floor arrangements shown, it is well to keep in 


mind that they are intended merely as guides 
for certain definite industrial courses offered, 
and that the omisison of a part of such a course 
or any addition to it may alter the choice of 
equipment as well as its location upon the floor. 
Each project requires a careful study which 
should begin with the course to be offered in the 
school, followed by selecting the equipment 
necessary to give the proper training in the 
course, and completed by drawing the walls 
around the equipment and locating the room in 


its proper environment. 




















Fig. 18. View of the Print Shop, Aurora High School, Aurora, Minn. 


1. Recitation Chairs 8. Movable Work Table 46” x 46” 16. Proof Press 12” x 18” 23. Paper Rack 
2. Paper Towel Rack 9. Twenty-four-inch Perforator 3’ x 2’ 10” 17. Imposing Stone 30” x 48” 24. Work Table 
3. Lavatory 20” x 22” 10. Wall Outlets 18. Type Cabinets and Stand—each 48 25. Mitering Machine 
4. Bulletin Board 24” x 48” 11. Floor Plug cases 6’ x 27” 26. Hat and Coat Rack - ° 
» Roll Top Desk 32” x 54” 12. Stitcher 19. Type Cabinet Brackets—12 cases 3’ 3” x 27. Storage for Cut Paper 36” x 96 
6. Flat Top Desk 32” x 52” 13. Roller and Ink Cabinet 2’ x 8’ we 28. Paper Stock Bins 96 high 
‘. Work Table 10’ x 2’ 6” 14. Waste Can 20. Two Lead and Slug Racks 6” x 15” 29. Blackboard 16 x 4 ; 
16 Draying Racks 15. 12”%x18” C. & P. Press and Motor 21. Paper Cutter—30 inches 4’ 6” x 4’ 6” 30. Display Board 16’ x4 
15 Storage Drawers 5’ x4’ ? 


22. Lead and Rule Cutter 


, 
: 
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MOLTI-SERVICE 
PRODOCTS 











out. 








WRITE FOR 
LITERATURE 
AND CATALOG 








with standard roll paper. 
used. 


Soap Dispensers— 


Glass or Solid Aluminum—Lock prevents tampering with soap. 


Valve guaranteed non-leaking. Substantial construction through- | 


wooden threads to wear out. 
brushes. 

Erasers— 

Made entirely of best quality felt. 
spreading, and yet permits ready cleaning. 
surface to blackboard, holding dust. 


Mr. School Buyer— 


You are assured of the 


Utmost in Service and Satisfaction 
When you insist upon Liclusers 


OUVUG?S 


Paper Fixtures— 
For Towels and Toilet Paper — Provide an economical service 
Roll cannot be removed until entirely 


Fleor Brushes— 
Equipped with Patented Adjustable Handle—of either Spring or 
Rigid type. Instantly reversible from side to side or end—no 
One handle can be used for many 


Exclusive Patented Features 


Distinguish Leeluwers from the Average 
Neschaalive ¢ of the Same Class 


in buying: 


Patented construction prevents 
Presents open pliable 




















NAME OF 
LOCAL DEALER 
ON REQUEST 














PALMER Co. MitwaukEE.USA.} 


NOT INCORPORATED 


il a assem aceasta ee FOR THE JOBBER. 














MARKETING SCHOOL BONDS. 
(Continued from Page 77) 

The Economist (Chicago, Ill.)—The leading 
financial weekly of the Middle West. Devoted 
to general financial and real estate news. Local 
circulation. 

The Commercial West (Minneapolis, Minn.) 
Financial weekly of the twin cities district. 
Devotes about a page to municipal finance in its 
own district. Carries some local bond adver- 
tising. 





( 


The Coast Banker (San Francisco, Cal.)— 
Leading banking and financial paper of the Paci- 
fic Coast. Circulation local. Issued Monthly. 

Pacific Banker (Portland, Ore.)—A banking 
and investment weekly covering Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and vicinity. Reaches local municipal 
bond dealers.’” 

The particular form of “ad” that is run in a 
financial publication advertising a school bond 


'Fraser Brown 


“Municipal Bonds.” 











oe 3 we Sol B a = 


« 
) 


Fig. 16. A Model of an Excellent Arrangement of a Machine Shop, Designed for All Types of School 


Work. Total Floor Area ‘ 


69 Square Feet. 


EQUIPMENT 


1. Crane 30” x 27” 12 

2. Tool Tray 24” x 9” 13 

8. Drill Press 7’ x 30” 14. Grinder 3’ 
4. Tool Tray 16” x 24” 15. Grinder 2’ 
5. Lathe 12’ x 30” 1 

6. Bench 64’ 6” x 21” l 


Lathe 7’ x 22 


Pa Se oP Zee 
6. Bench 9’ x: 


SCHEDULE. 
24. Cabinet 6’ x 10” 


Milling Machine 4’ x 2’ 25. Hack Saw 36” x 18” 
9” 


26. Motor Grinder 36” x 12’ 
Electric Cabinet 30” x 6” 
28. Racks 


e Sench 5’ x 22 29. Cabinet 6’ x 12” 
7. Drill Press 30” x 24” 18. Bench 12’ 6” x 24” 30. Forge 30” x 18” 
8. Shaper 3’ x 54” 19. Instructor’s Desk 48” x 30” 31. Anvil 18” x 10” 
9. Planer 9’ 3” x 4’ 20. Cabinet 4’ x 8” 32. Bench 13’ x 22” 
10. Drill Press 42” x 18” 21. Cabinet 12’ x 20” 33. Sink 39” x 24” 
11. Lathe 8’ x 22” 22. Cabinet 18’ x 20” 34. Racks 


23. Lathe 4’ 3’ 


x 20” 


issue is of no serious consequence in itself. All 
ads” should give the amount of the — the 
issuing body, the rate of interest to be paid, 
date bids are closed, date and time of pro yposed 


“ 


sale, address of authorities in charge of sale 
where a prospectus may be obtained. Of prac- 
tically equal importance with advertising is the 
1e issuing authorities should 
prepare concerning the offered issue which may 


prospectus which tl 


be divided into two major parts which may be 
divided as follows: 

A. General Financial Statement of the Com- 
munity, and 

1. Estimated Value of Taxable Property in 
the issuing corporate body. 

2. Assessed Value of All Taxable Property 
for preceding year. 

38. Per Cent Assessed Value is of Actual 
Value. 

4. Total Tax Rate against community per 
$1,000 actual value (including State, County, 
Schools, Road, Water, and all other special dis- 
tricts). 

B. General 
Offered Issue. ; 

1. Purpose of Issue (To build what build- 
ings, etc.). 

2. To be paid, maturity dates. 

3. Rate of interest, plan of payment (op- 
tional or callable). 

4. Maturity dates, dates and places of pay- 
ment of principal and interest; denominations 
of bonds; registry of bonds as to principal oF 
interest. 

4. Security of Issue—(Mortgage) other spe 
cial provisions as setting aside funds to retire 
bonds from the first school monies collected. 

5. Method of bids, forms, amount of money 
that must accompany bid as a guarantee 0 
good faith, date when checks of unsuccessful 
bidders will be returned. 

6. Who will bear expense of printing bonds 
and attorney’s fees; will trustees or commis 
sioner’s fee be paid. 

7. Statute numbers authorizing issue. 

8. Past record of issuing body in debt assump- 
tion: number of issues defaulted, contestations, 
ete. 


Information Concerning the 


(Concluded on Page 144) 
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YOUR 
UPKEEP 
OPPORTUNITY 


Now is the time to clean up and paint up in 
your school buildings. 


Are your walls and ceilings bright and clean 
or dingy and soiled? 


Are your wooden floors spongy, splintering 
and wearing away? 


Are your concrete floors in halls, basements 
and toilets dusting and crumbling? 


There is a Sonneborn Product ready for every 
one of these school needs. 


SONOTINT 


The paint for ceilings and walls which will reflect light 
without glare. Durable, readily washed without injury, 
with soap and water. Eggshell and flat finishes. White 
and all colors. 


The white gloss enamel paint for the walls and ceilings 
of halls and rooms where light reflection is a factor. 
Cemcoat is mirror like, conserving light and saving 
lighting bills. Easily washed, of great covering ca- 
pacity, lasts and stays white longer than ordinary mill 
whites, as proven by exacting tests. Gloss, eggshell 
and flat. White and colors. 


LIGNOPWO’. 


FOR WOODEN FLOORS 


The liquid treatment for wooden floors which replaces 
the natural gums and oils and makes old floors new and 
hard and easy to keep clean because they will not ab- 
sorb moisture. Stops splintering and wear. Does not 
show surface oil. 


[APIDOLITH 


TRADE MARK 


The liquid chemical hardener for old or new concrete 
floors. Acts over night, completing the hydration of 
the cement and making the floors hard as granite, 
non-absorbent to liquids, free from dust and wear 
proof. 300,000,000 sq. ft. already lapidolized. 


Write for applied samples of these products, testimonials 
from schools and colleges and free literature. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. 


New York 


116 Fifth Avenue 
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IN MINNESOTA 
46 Public Schools 


are equipped for ash removal \ 


with G&G Telescopic Hoists 





LE 
eee 








y HE completely equipped Model E electric 
power Hoist illustrated is very popular in 
larger schools where ash accumulation is con- 
siderable. With it, one man can bring ashes to 
grade level faster than two men can dump | 
ashes into truck. Tests for current consump- 
tion have shown that this model will raise as 
much as 15% tons of ashes in one kilowatt 
hour. Distance between cellar and grade level 
of course affects the amount of current con- 
sumed. 


a < 
> > 


In large schools, where sidewalk opening 
permits truck to drive alongside, the Model D 
Electric Hoist is preferable, as its overhead 
crane makes it possible to deposit ashes directly 
in truck without rehandling at grade. 





Hand power models are available for smaller 
schools. 


write us. Your architect has our catalog on 


If you are interested in the complete story, | 
file. 


GILLIS & GEQOGHEGAN 
551 West Broadway New York 





REG.U.S. PATO 


TelescopicHoist || 


With Automatic Stop and Gravity Lowering Device 
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ASHBY HIGH AND GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
and 


NORTHBOROUGH HIGH SCHOOL 


Haynes & Mason, Architects 


HE above schools are equipped with 

PEERLESS HEATING AND VEN- 
TILATING UNITS because they provide 
for each room a unit exactly proportioned 
to the needs of that room and containing 
within itself and within the room all the nec- 
essary elements of flexibility to meet chang 
ing demands of weather conditions. The 
heating and ventilating effect is absolutely 
positive and produced as perfectly in a room 
that is seldom used as in one that is in con- 
tinuous use. One room may be naturally 
colder than another. The Peerless System 
of Units alone makes it possible to maintain 
the right temperature in each room regard- 
less of its exposure. 

Each Peerless Unit being entirely inde- 
pendent of every other, the operating ex- 
pense is per room, and proportional to the 
demands of that room per unit of time, and 
less than cost of operation of any other me 
chanical system of heating and ventilating. 


PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION CO., INC. 
437-439 West 16th St. New York, N. Y. 








the Question of 
Proper Ventilation is 


raised - someone always 
brings up the matter of 
ECONOMY. That is just 
the time to be posted on the 
merits of the simple, durable, 
efficient and extremely eco- 
nomical— 


“GLOBE” 
VENTILATOR 


Once “GLOBE” Ventilators are 
installed you are sure of adequate 
ventilation — fresh air in every 
part of the building at all times— 
AND WITHOUT WORRY, 
BOTHER OR EXPENSE be- 
cause 
They ALWAYS operate efficiently, no 
matter what the weather. There are 


no moving parts to clog, rust, rattle or 


require attention, and they are built to 
last as long as the building itself. 






Complete information and list of im- 
portant schools “GLOBE-equipped” on 
request. 


GLOBE VENTILATOR 
COMPANY, Department J, 
TROY, NEW YORK 


AEUOUUAOAUEUREAOGUEOEO DAO EOEDEREEREOEROEUEUDUEURE CAS OEUEDERORERERIOEREO ROSE EORASALLGLUDt TTS. 


stn TOLLE 


WHENEVER 





YOUR SCHOOL 


IS NEVER SAFE 














PUCTEGEEC REET ORREaEt IEEE 


mewennod 
mrew>woxn'd 














YOU HAVE A QUICK 
AND SAFE EXIT 


—1 UNLESS 





Specify Install 














The Potter Tubular Fire Escape is positively safe. 
No danger of becoming clogged. All the children 
slide quickly and sure to safety. Smoke, fire or ice 
never interferes with its use. Besides these safety 
features no upkeep or repairs are necessary due to 
the lasting and high grade materials used in their 
construction. In appearance the Potter Tubular Fire 
Escape is more attractive than the old irion escape. 


| 

' 

| 

| 

] 

| Write for literature describing this 
Fire Escape and also list of installa- 
tions in your state 

















1307 Farnam St., 
Omaha, Nebr. 


1862 Conway Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 


| 
POTTER MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


UNIFORM 


DISTRIBUTION 
OF FRESH AIR IN 


SCHOOL AUDITORIUMS 


WITH 
KNOWLES 
NOTCH TYPE AIR DIFFUSERS 


[The Knowles Notch Air Diffuser is a proven 
device, which assures the comfort of the audi- 
ences in the balcony as well as in the lower 
floor. 


Fresh air, warm or cool, is distributed with 
perfect uniformity throughout the entire audi- 
torium, by adjusting the caps of the diffusers 
ind when properly adjusted, the device is locked 
so that it cannot be tampered with. 


Made of Cast Iron from 4” to 10” in diameter. 
Knowles Notch Air Diffuser can be easily ad- 
justed in recessed notches which cannot slip. 
Lugs for either wood or concrete floor anchor- 


age 





Knowles Notch Air Diffusers are 
standard equipment among architects 
today, and offer a solution to their 
auditorium ventilation problems. 

Full size prints and booklet on request. 


Knowles Mushroom Ventilator Co. == 


202 Franklin St., New York, N. Y. 
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Lincoln Junior High 
School, Minneapolis, 
equipped throughout 
with E-Z Hangers. 














Really Clean Air for your schools 
Will Cost You Very Little 


The dust and bacteria that fill the air about your 





them. 





Style R Dept. 17 


= 








r z | There is but one thoroughly reliable means of get- 
Dirt Under Radiators | Hi ting really CLEAN AIR. MIDWEST AIR FIL- 


OU’VE planned for proper ventilation, plenty of 
sunlight—but what about those hard-to-get-at 


spaces underneath radiators that collect dirt so tenance. 
easily ? 


Don’t overlook these germ-breeding 
places! Over a thousand new schools 


é : When you install Midwest Air Filters, you are as- 
a Pian: Raoay eg — 8 sured of a dependable supply of CLEAN AIR for 
thale wediesl f Dp the vl & i an indefinite period of years, without replacements 

elr radiation rom e Wall — we or Breakdowns. 
above the floor—with E-Z Hangers. 

: : Won't you let us show you why MIDWEST AIR FILTERS will 

This insures easy, thorough clean- prove the most efficient and cheapest in the long run? Our 
ing and perfect sanitation. Better Filter Data Book tells the story in detail. Write Dept. F-11 
looking. Costs no more. See your | os 


architect. He'll be glad to specify 


Write for full information. 


oa: .. 
i * 
| - 
| MIDWEST CANADA LIMITED INCORPO®W zo ; 
| 83 CRAIG STREET, WEST 1OO EAST 45™sTREET [ON Ones pace 
HEALY - RUFF corm cat nee Veer a ti 
- 
CO. | 





school buildings must be removed, if you are to take 
proper care of the health of pupils and teachers. 





A point worth emphasizing is that their cost is very 
low, particularly with regard to operation and main- 





| TERS remove practically all bacteria and dust. 
| 
| 
| 


They have no moving parts of any kind 
and require no supervision in operation. There is 
nothing to get out of order or wear out! 

















FOREST PARK HIGH SCHOOL 
Baltimore’s newest high school 














RADIATOR 


OU'LL USE ’EMW 


Minneapolis, Minn. | will be completely equipped with : 
| Midwest Air Filters. faze hel “tert 
et a: aa ib ne = yy Ai 
| | om e = ft 
~~ Ee : 
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THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL BUILDING AS 
SEEN BY THE ARCHITECT. 
Continued from Page 43) 
attached to the larger structure. The school- 
house itself was designed in a rather solid-look- 
ing, plain colonial style, harmonizing well with 
the pretty suburban dwellings which surrounded 
it on all sides. The appropriation for this 
building had been made a year before the con- 
tract was let, and as the town had made no 
elastic provision for the rise in the building 
market which occurred that year, the architects 
had been obliged to plan with much economy to 
keep within the amount. Nevertheless, they 
had produced a building which included in 
addition to standard requirements pleasant and 
well fitted lunch and sitting room for the 
teachers, a well appointed clinie and a room 
which could be used for serving refreshments 
for public entertainments in the auditorium, 
and a general homelike atmosphere of very un- 
usual quality throughout. The building pre- 
viously visited had been treated with corridors 
and stairways of salt glazed brick which were 
cheerful, easily cleaned and hygienic, but this 
one had followed the earlier practice and util- 
ized burlap wall coverings painted in cool gray 
tones and harmonizing with the noiseless lino 

leum floor coverings. 

The architect conducted the party to two or 
three other buildings, some in process of con- 
struction, which he had designed, and on the 
way back the conversation assumed a rather 
more social tone. One of the ladies asked Mr. 
Thumbtack what he would recommend as his 
ideal of a 600 pupil elementary building, what 
for example he would do if left entirely to him- 
self and unhampered by any committee. Mr. 
Thumbtack seemed to consider this as some- 
thing of a poser and had to think for a while 
before he began his description. Finally he 


























said that the elementary school of his dreams except that some of the rooms would have the 
would be built in a sort of E shape, that is, a windows in the form of wide, slightly projecting 
central block with two wings projecting forward bays which would afford window ledges about a 
so as to enclose a sunny and sheltered court or foot wide which he would fill with white gravel 
patio which would be treated like a garden, with and use for plants. (He had just built some of 
seats and maybe a pool. This garden, he these in a new junior high school which had 
claimed, should be under the control of the been much appreciated, he said, and the com- 
pupils and teachers and be given as much of a_ mittee ought to go and see them). 

homelike treatment as possible, avoiding all set Then, he thought, the auditorium should be 
treatments of the conventional shrubs affected given a great deal of attention. This part of 
by the usual landscape designers. He waxed the building is a costly investment and ought to 
rather eloquent about this, but bringing himself be designed for a variety of services, not only 
back to earth with a start, said that his build- for the school but for community use. The 
ing would probably have two stories, with a stage ought to be large enough to seat a whole 
pitched roof of slate or tile and would be very graduating section, or at least a hundred per- 
likely to depart as far from the usually accepted sons anyway, and it should be integrally com- 
rules as he could make it. There would be few bined with the gymnasium. There should also 
and maybe no interior corridors, but all would be a way to utilize it for dramaties and any sort 
have long windows admitting daylight and sun. of entertainment from motion picture shows to 
The walls and floors would be of durable, noise- large choruses. There should certainly be a 
less and sanitary materials, but a distinct effort place which might take the form of a recess, say 
would be made toward color, light and shade five or six feet deep, with a serving counter in 
effects, and some money would be set aside and front and shelves at the Sack, and sliding doors 
devoted to this purpose. The corridors would to pull down on top of the counter for closing 
also have wide, deep, and sunny bay windows it up. 

with seats. Perhaps the ceilings would be 


“What did you say this was for?” interrupted 
arched or beamed. 


the chairman. “Oh, for serving ice cream and 
He thought that there would not be a base- refreshments at 


ment, but the first floor would be only a foot or have 
two above grade and there would be play courts, 
sheltered and probably roofed, but not glazed, 


entertainments, and it must 
a sink for washing dishes” answered the 
architect, “and then there must be good dress- 
ing rooms beside the stage with lights properly 
where exercising could be done in bad weather. placed for the make-up tables and long mirrors.” 
These might conceivably be in several places to The members fidgeted a little at this list of 
avoid too great a concourse in the same one. conveniences and one said that they were not 
Somewhere there would be a lunchroom where talking about building a theatre, but this had 
a few wholesome eatables would be dispensed to no effect on the architect’s enthusiasm who re- 
prevent the excursions to the corner drug store membered he hadn’t mentioned spot lights as 
at recess time, and thcre would be a place in part of his stage equipment. 

connection where a tired teacher could get a “Tt doesn’t matter so much what present day 
bite in comparative quiet. The regular class- requirements are,” he said, “it is what is going 
rooms and wardrobes would be much as usual, to be wanted five or ten years hence. I built 
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an auditorium ten years ago which was thought 
to be a wonder of its kind, but now they com- 
plain of inadequate stage equipment and are 
wanting to add all the detail I have mentioned 
and then some. I know this is just an elemen- 
tary school and not a high school, but these 
things will be needed just the same. 

“And then, there is the architectural treat- 
ment of the outside. I much dislike the elabor- 
ate treatment in cheap terra cotta or cast stone, 
whether Gothic or not, which so many build- 
ings affect. I believe in a simple, direct and 
hospitable looking building which I would 
rather do in plain American style than in any 
imported Gothic or Italian period, and I would 
pay especial attention to good proportions and 
a cheerful appearance. I almost forgot to say 
that I would have a reception room for parents 
und visitors which would recall something be- 
side a dentist’s waiting room, or a section of 
the subway.” 

The car completed its homeward trip and the 
party dispersed with much handshaking and 
cordial good-byes. If any reader’s patience has 
lasted to this point, he may want to know if the 
architect got the job. But that, as Mr. Perl- 
mutter would say, is “something else again.” 


TWELVE YEARS OF SCHOOL BUILDING 
VENTILATION. 


(Continued from Page 56) 

With this system in use the responsibility for 
proper ventilation is distributed among many 
teachers instead of being concentrated in the 
hands of the engineer. W)! equally true that 
the degree of success obtained in the use of the 
mechanical ventilation system is a measure of 
the skill, experience and attention of the oper- 
ating engineer it should be easier t» employ one 
capable engineer than to secure au mstantly 
maintain the interest and enthusiasm “/ a group 
of teachers in the obscure problem of ventila- 
tion. 

The practical engineer and observer may : 


You can be sure of the material and workmanship in 
Every step of its manufacture is 
controlled within the Beaver Organization—from build- 
ing up the sturdy five-ply Beaver Wall Board base to 
finishing the splendid writing surface in either black or 


The writing surface of Beaver Blackboard is carefully 
hand-plated and hand-rubbed with a series of liquid slat- 
Two hard abrasives, Carborundum and Silex, 
are used to develop a durable finish, specially fitted for 
rapid and legible writing. The surface will not pit, chip, 
crack or grow gray with age, and retains its splendid 


Hundreds of good dealers and school supply houses carry 
a complete stock in assorted sizes. 
size samples, complete literature and name of your nearest 


QUALITY 





Write us for large 


THE BEAVER PRODUCTS COMPANY, Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


BEAVER BLACKBOARD 


TWO COLORS ~ BLACK AND GREEN 
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sonably feel that, however ideal the window ven- 
tilating system may appear in a limited number 
of cases, its practical operation is fraught with 
many difficulties. Certain it is that no one can 
guarantee uniform, regular or consistently suc- 


cessful ventilation by means of this system. 
(To be Concluded) 
THE SIZE OF CLASSROOMS. 
(Continued from Page 60) 
ditions and with the Courtis tests again. The 


rate of improvement in ability in arithmetic 
was not conditioned by size of classes. In 1922, 
twenty fifth grade classes in Revere were tested 
in arithmetic, the Courtis tests being used. The 
classes ranged from 28 to 49 pupils. Large 
classes showed as good results as smal! ones. 
The size of the classes showed no effect on the 
quality of the work. 

The results of other experiments could be 
given tending to show that small classes do not 
promote efficiency in educational results. In 
spite of evidence to the contrary the popular 
notion persists that educational efficiency de 
mands small classes and it persists to such an 
extent that school committees are reducing the 
size of the standard classroom. 

It is a self-evident fact that as the size of the 
class decreases the per pupil cost of instruction 
increases. It is an administrative impossibility 
to seat the majority of classrooms to their maxi- 
mum capacity. If the room capacity is 48 
pupils the average room membership for the 
school year is approximately 44, and if the 
capacity is 40 the average membership is 
approximately 35 pupils. 

Consider the following case of two classes in 
the same school system, one of 35 pupils and the 
other of 44. The teachers’ salaries are $1500. 
The per pupil cost in the smaller class is $42.85 
in the teaching item. In the larger class it is 
$36.36. Here the difference in cost of teaching 
per pupil is $6.49 a year. In a city having 
10,000 elementary pupils the adoption of a pro- 
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gram of 40 seats to a room instead of 48 would 
make a difference of approximately $€4,900 a 
year in the item of teachers’ salaries alone. 

A reduction in the size of classes automatic 
ally increases the number of teachers required. 
Teachers’ salaries constitute from 65 to 75 per 
cent of the total of current school expenditures. 
In Revere for the year ending June 30, 1928, 
teachers’ salaries amounted to 75.4 per cent of 
the total. 

With the tremendous increase in the total cost 
of schools it becomes the duty of every superin- 
tendent and school board member to consider 
carefully whether the increased expense in- 
volved the adoption of a smaller class policy is 
justifiable. The evidence (and it is reliable 
evidence) proves that it is not justifiable. 

The fact that the cost of a single schoolhouse 
is less on a 40-pupil classroom basis than on & 
48-pupil basis is not a good argument. A twelve 
room school building on a 48-pupil basis has 8 
maximum capacity of 576 pupils. A fourteen 
room schoolhouse on a 40-pupil basis has 8 
maximum capacity of only 560. The twelve 
room building will take care of more pupils 
than the fourteen room building, and the 
salaries of two teachers (about $3000) will be 
saved annually. 

The fact that the weight of opinion favors the 
idea of small classes is likely to be given undue 
consideration and to have too much importance 
attached to it. The fact that an idea is well 
established by wide acceptance and long usage 
is not a valid argument in favor of it when 
subjected to scientific treatment. The ancient 
belief in the flatness of the earth, the generally 
accepted theory that yellow fever was epread by 
contact, and the almost universal belief that the 
law of gravity made it impossible for man ever 
to perfect a flying mach'ne are a few of the 
many majority opinions that have had to givé 


way in the face of facts and investigation. 
(Continued on Page 143) 
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|| Better school ic at ll t 
a | 
: cA Portable Miessner on each floor takes the 
mt place of a larger piano in every room 
¥ The small Miessner Piano is recognized by music educators as the perfect 
piano for the school room. The 6,000 of these pianos in use in schools 
tie | are giving daily satisfaction. 
ps In addition to being the best school piano, the Miessner is the most eco- 
1res. nomical. A single Miessner takes the place of several larger instruments. 
928, It is easily moved from room to room by two children. Serves an entire 
t of floor. With this extra use it keeps its tune longer than the old type in- 
“as strument. 
erin The Miessner is built by W. Otto Miessner, music educator of national 
sider prominence. It is a new instrument, not merely an old piano cut down 
<a to 3 ft. 7 in. in height. New and advanced principles in piano construc- 
‘able tion are embodied in the Miessner. It was the first small piano and to- 
day leads its field in perfection and development. Standard keyboard. 
ouse Full 7 1/3 octaves. 
et Every music educator should have a copy of “The Miessner Piano,” a de- ff 
as 8 scriptive booklet on the Miessner in the school. It has been endorsed 7 
rteen by Supervisors of Music and Teachers everywhere. The coupon brings / 
ex ‘ you a free copy. Pa 
weve 
upils 4 
"s MIESSNER PIANO COMPANY Viv 
ne 118 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. / 118 Reed St 
/ Milwaukee, Wis. 
rs the Gentlemen : 
undue / . Send me, without ob- 
tance A ui a tee deen 
3 well / booklet on the Miessner 
usage ff Piano in the school. Also 
when your special prices to schools 
ee THE LITTLE PIANO WITH THE BIG TONE 7 i_ = 
erally 
a by MIESSNER PLAYER po Name Position 
at o The small Miessner Player enables you to instruct / sieaiatas 
vy pupils in the classics and advance the study of music Fu City State 
o give in any school. / School 
l. 
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No Shades Pulled Down with 
Daylight Projection in Buffalo Schools 


In the public schools of Buffalo, Orren L. Pease, Director 
of Visual Education, has chosen the Spencer Delineascope 
and Trans-Lux Daylight Picture Screen for use in the 
work controlled by his department. 


No longer does the daytime use of slides demand the light 
conditions of a night school. No longer is it necessary 
to shut the pupils in darkness where eye-strain is sure 
and lecture notes impossible. 


Mail the coupon today to get the story of Daylight Projection. 
SPENCER LENS CO. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Ts 


SPENCER LENS CO., 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Please send me the illustrated booklet explaining Daylight Projection 
and its uses in Class Rooms. 

















Save Time and Confusion in School 
with 


Hederal Standard 


School Telephone Systems 
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THIs Company brings the experience of 23 

years in the manufacture of Telephone 
apparatus to the special problems of installing 
School Telephone systems. The lasting effi- 
ciency of Federal Standard telephone systems 
is known the world over. 


Samples and Complete Quotations to meet your 
requirements will be submitted on request. 


Federal Celephoue and Telegraph Company 


Buffalo, New York. 
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Electric Clock Systems 


Our equipment is most 
simple, economical and re- 
liable. 

We can supply the needs 
of the small school as well 
as the large one, at prices 
in proportion. 

There is no reason why 
your school should not 
have a suitable system of 
this kind. 

Some users: 

Board of Education, Philadelphia, 

Pa., 125 installations; 

Board of Education, Baltimore, 

Md., 15 installations; 

Board of Education, Butte, 

Mont., 7 installations; 

Board of Education, El Paso, 

Tex., 5 installations; 

Board of Education, Durham, 

N. C., 2 installations. 





Write for literature. 


LANDIS ENGINEERING 
& MFG. CO. 


Waynesboro, 
Pa. 
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Bi 
PORTABILITY 


The modern demand in the school using motion 
pictures is for portability. 

The projector they use must be versatile—it must 
serve to graphically portray lessons in the class- 
room and the auditorium—to entertain at the teach- 
ers and parents meetings and in many other ways it 
must serve its purpose of showing clear, brilliant 
motion pictures anywhere, at any time. 

This is what recommends the DeVry for church 
use—its extreme portability. 

But in the portability of the DeVry nothing has 
been sacrificed. Throughout it is as fine or finer in 
workmanship than any of the large professional 
projectors. 

How other schools are using DeVry’s is told in our 
booklet, “Motion Pictures in the School.” We are 
holding a copy for you. Mail the coupon below. 


THE DEVRY CORPORATION 


1109 Center Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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| 1109 Center St., Chicago, Ill. | 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me without obligation your 
booklet ‘‘Motion Pictures in the School” 


Name. . reer eT Sheed — eet 


| Address ee jenases bw CC | 


| Organization ... 
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| Use the 
Norton 
Liquid 
Door Closer 
with 
Hold-Open 
Arms 
and do away 
with door stop 
on bottom 

of door. 


YOUR 
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the sun, 





Our experts will be 


glad to make sugges- 
tions and quote you on 
equipping your build- 
. ing. This service 
places you under no 


obligations. The reason 


and durability. 





SPICELAND, IND. 





Draper Adjustable Window Shades 
—_—_ 





DRAPER’S ADJUSTABLE 
WINDOW SHADES 


can be adjusted to suit the condi- 
tions in the schoolroom as they ac- 
tually exist. They are guaranteed 
to give a maximum amount of light 
and yet exclude the bright rays of 


Draper’s Adjustable Window 
Shades are of simple construction, 
positive in action, and absolutely 
foolproof. The operation is so sim- 
ple and easy that any child can 
adjust a Draper shade. 
why hundreds of 
schools throughout the country 
have adopted Draper shades is be- 
cause of correct 
These three points 
insure satisfactory service. 


Write today for all particulars 


——— LUTHER _ O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 





door open. 
design, quality, 


charge. 

























HY Is The NORTON 
Closer With Hold- 

Open Arms the Best Suit- 
ed for Schoolhouse Work? 


Ist. The doors are 
closed with a uniform 
speed, which gives the 
pupils a chance to go 
through a door with- 
out getting caught or 
injured. 


2nd. Having two 
speeds, the speed at 
the latch can be set for 


absolute quiet—no latch necessary. 


3rd. The Hold-Open Device connected with the arm 
of the Door Closer is automatic, a child can operate it 
—just a push or pull on the door is all there is to do it. 
Does away with door stop, hook or strap to hold the 


Every school-room should have one. 


Service:—We have expert service-men on call, free of 


Price:—The price is right. 
Send for a representative. 











(Concluded from Page 140) 

Up to the present time teachers and school 
administrators have been concerned largely 
with problems of perfecting the educational pro- 
cesses and of extending educational opportun- 
ities. If a thing has been justifiable from an 
educational point of view, then its cost has been 
justified and has been considered an investment. 
The time has come when one other factor must 
receive consideration and that is the ability of 
the communities to pay. 

Because of the large percentage of the total 
cost of education that goes into the item of 
teachers’ salaries it is evident that no other 
single reform will result in such immediate and 
substantial financial saving as the adoption of 
the policy of large classes. In the long run the 
lessened “per classroom” cost of construction of 
small classrooms in a schoolhouse building pro- 
gram will be a very small item when compared 
with the greater “per pupil” cost of instruction; 
and the per pupil cost of instruction is an 
annual cost that continues for as many years as 
the schoolhouse is used. 

Dr. Leonard P. Ayres, one of the greatest 
American educators, offers the following sugges- 
tion: The time is rapidly approaching when 
the expense of supporting public education is 
going to eat up the incomes of our muncipal- 
ities so that they will be unable to finance their 
other activities. The truth is that in America 
we have determined to give all people access to 
free publie education until they become adults, 
but we have not thought of any way to pay for 
it. More research should be done in the plan- 
ning of buildings and in their intensified use.” 

School boards and school administrators are 
demanding that the school department be made 
financially independent of the city government. 
and in many parts of the United States the 
school di partment has been given financial in- 


Meet Every School Requirement 
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THE NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO. 
2900-2918 N. Western Avenue, 


Chicago, Illinois. 





dependence. The future welfare of public edu- 
eation in America makes it necessary that 
everyone connected with the publie school sys- 
tem shall do his part to see that the public is 
riven a hundred cents’ worth of efficiency for 
every dollar of the school budge t. 


A SOUTHERN HIGH SCHOOL. 
(Concluded from Page 61) 
equipped to accommodate a like number of 
pupils. 

A program clock has been installed with three 
cireuits—one each for the elementary and high 
school departments and one for recesses. Each 
room contains a secondary clock and a buzzer. 
The buzzer is placed on the inside of the 
secondary clock. 


A COMPLETE COMMUNITY HIGH SCHOOL. 
(Continued from Page 70) 

The home economies department on the first 
floor is exceptionally well arranged and com- 
pletely fitted up for instruction in sewing, cook- 
ing and other household activities. The cook- 
ing laboratory has adjoining it, a model dining 
room, as well as a large pantry for the storage 
of food supplies. The lunchroom which meas 
ures 52 feet by 35 feet is unusually large for a 
building of this size. It is, however, not too 
large, considering the fact that 300 or more 
lunches are served daily in two periods. The 
room seats 120 children at one time. It is fully 
equipped with dish washers, potato peelers and 
other time-saving restaurant equipment. 

The biological laboratory serves for instruc- 
tion in agriculture, and the adjoining recita- 
tion room is used for the same purpose. 

The second floor is given over to the academic 
studies and the laboratories. The study hall 
which measures 91 feet by 35 feet and contains 
2950 seats, is on the south side of the building 
where it receives a maximum of sunlight. On 





the west front there is a science lecture room, a 
physics and chemistry laboratory, and two 
apparatus rooms. On the north side of the 
building there are three recitation rooms and 
two large rooms for the business department. 
The east end of the building contains two large 
classrooms and six recitation rooms which are 
at the present time unfinished and are intended 
to meet the needs of the normal increase in the 
enrollment of the school. 


Not the least interesting feature of the plan 
is the extremely economical arrangement for 
circulation through the corridors and on the 
stairways, and for the entrances and exits. This 
feature of the building has been especially 
studied by the architects to afford not only 
minimum travel distances between the various 
departments but also to insure ease of access to 
rooms which will be used by other than the 
pupils and to give a maximum of light and ven- 
tilation in every nook and corner of the build- 
ing. 

The building is heated by means of two 
Kewanee smokeless boilers, operating a split 
system of heating and ventilation. The large 
fans deliver 35,000 eubie feet of air per minute 
to the building. Space has been provided so that 
the building ean develop its own current for 
lighting if this should prove desirable. 

The building has at present completed cost 
$273,361.98. Figured on the basis of cubie con- 
tent this cost is 27.38 cents per cubic foot. 
Figured on the cost per pupil accommodation 
ineluding the entire equipment and the archi- 
tects fees the cost is $480. Figured only on 
the cost of building without movable equipment 
the cost is $411.50. 


An examination of the building on the basis 
of the candle efficiency shows the following dis- 
tribution of space. 
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Sections are all interchangeable. 
ONE, TWO or any number of rooms 


Save MONEY 
Save TIME 
Save COAL 


KEEP TAXES DOWN 


and surrounding buildings from FIRE. 
Don’t build fire hazards. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
253 Broadway 
Phone Barclay—4878 
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Fireproof Asbestos Portable Schools 


Easy to erect. Shipped in sections, ready to bolt together. 
You can erect these schools in Winter or Summer. 
Window and Door Sections are complete, 


Save PAINT 


Why buy wood schools? PLAY SAFE, protect your children 


ASBESTOS BUILDINGS COMPANY 
2013 Market Street, Philadelphia, oral ani 


Manufacturers of Houses, Schools, Factories, Garages and 
all kinds of Fireproof Buildings. 











ready to erect. 


228 Pennant St. 








| Is Your School Equipped With 
| an Adequate Program System? 





THE CINCINNATI TIME RECORDER CO. 


Factory and General Offices 
1733 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Branch Offices and Service Stations 


The Cincinnati Line 
provides systems for 
both small and large 
institutions, including 
self-contained Program 
Clocks (as shown here- 
with), handsome Mas- | 
ter Clocks, Secondary | 
Clocks, Electric Pro- 
gram Clocks and Bell 
Systems. 

The Cincinnati Pro- 
gram clock can be ar- 
ranged for any number 
of schedules or to op- 
erate your present bell 
system, thereby taking 
care of your require- 
ments. 

With Sales Branches 
and Service Stations in 
all principal cities, we 
are in a _ position to 
give immediate atten- 
tion to School Boards, 
Electrical Contractors 
and Architects. 

Write for details and 
catalog. 














in all Principal Cities. 

















Percentage of floor space devoted to: 
Corridors and stairs including general lock- 

SSS res err ee _s « @ee 
Locker rooms, gymnasium lockers and 

showers in Physical Education 


SES A CO POe eee 1.8 
Offices, rest rooms, and store rooms....... 10.5 
NE I haa ey oh a die sala oieve.aktk w% 3s ade ae 
Physical Education (other than play 
EE, Salad a4 baeed sepes ets ewecivess: Sa 


Play Rooms 
Art and Music rooms—Club room used for 


ee ERAT Kea tees. aon 
Science laboratories .................... 46 
Manual Training rooms 7.8 
Domestic Science rooms.................. 3.3 
eee a are 3.0 
I ee 7.8 
Class (or recitation) rooms.............. 17.8 


Percentage of space devoted to instructional 
purposes, 58.1 per cent. 

WEAT DEBTS MAY BE FUNDED BY 

MUNICIPALS? 
(Concluded from Page 44) 

of the people to raise the funds to meet the in 
debtedness created by such action, in the major- 
ity of instances not accorded until the proposi 
tion involved is submitted to and approved by 4 
vote of the electors * whose tax bearers 
are to be affected thereby, and hence, agreeably 
to a well-established rule, is to be strictly con 
strued, and where there is any doubt, it must be 
resolved in favor of the public or taxpayers.” 

One of the most frequently debated questions 
on the subject of power to fund municipal in- 
debtedness has related to the scope of the term 
“floating indebtedn« thin the meaning of 
statutes authorizing t ding of such indebt- 
edness. In one of the latest controversies on 
this point, the Colorado Supreme Court decided 
that outstanding judgmente constituted “float- 
ing indebtedness.” (Thos. S. Hayden Realty 
Co. vs. Town of Aurora, 163 I 843.) The 
court adopted the following dictionary defini- 
tion of the quoted term: 


“A debt which is of a temporary and shifting 
nature, that is one not funded; (a) in general, 
a debt for money borrowed directly, for money 
owed for miscellaneous obligations, or for 
money payable in a short time.” 

In the ease of State ve. Faran, 24 Ohio St., 
536, the Ohio Supreme Court held that the term 
“floating debt” was doubtless used in certain 
legislation to distinguish the indebtedness to be 
provided for from the bonded debt of a city, 
“which is in its nature fixed and, for the time 
it has to run, permanent.” 

And in the case of People vs. Wood, 71 N. Y 
371, the New York Court of Appeals defined a 
“floating debt” as “that mass of lawful and 
valid claims against the corporation, for the 
payment of which there is no money in the cor 
porate treasury specifically designed, nor any 
taxation or other means of providing money to 
pay, particularly provided.” 

In a Michigan case (Port Huron vs. McCall, 
10 N. W. 23), the Supreme Court of that state 
idjudged that a judgment was an “evidence of 
indebtedness” such as could be refunded under 
authority of a certain statute. 

But it seems that the Louisiana Supreme 
Court has decided that the term “floating debt” 
does not comprehend a judgment against a city. 
(5 MeQuillin on Municipal Corporations. 
4826). 

In Stone vs. Chicago, 69 N. E. 970, the 
Illinois Supreme Court determined that bor- 
rowing money on a bond issue to raise funde to 
discharge judgment indebtedness was author 
ized by a statute permitting the issuance of 
bonds for corporate purposes, and that a judg 
ment was an “evidence of indebtedness issued 
for money,” within the meaning of a statute 
authorizing funding of such indebtedness. 


Refunding a debt does not exhaust the power 
to issue new bonds on account of the debt, in 


the absence of statutory limitation, according 
to the decision of the Iowa Supreme Court in 
Heins vs. Lincoln, 71 N. W. 189. The court 
declared that no precedent had been cited which 
would warrant a holding that a statute which 
expressly empowers a city to fund its debt or 
bonds, and which does not undertake to limit 
such right or power, applies only to bonds which 
have not already once been refunded. 
MARKETING SCHOOL BONDS. 
(Concluded from Page 136) 

9. Date bonds will be dated. Date from 
which purchaser must pay interest to issuing 
body; in what specie will bonds be paid for, 
check, cash, etc. 

10. Date, hour and place of sale. 

Very good examples of an advertisement and 
prospectus concerning a school bond issue are 
those presented by the board of education of 
Fort Smith, Arkansas, 1922. Some of the data 
included in this prospectus may seem exceed- 
ingly simple but such is not the case. For ex- 
ample, the term “bonded indebtedness” may 
mean net debt, gross debt, against the issuing 
body only while the territory occupied by it 
may be coterminous with from one to three 
other corporate bodies. For instance, a com- 
munity incorporated as a school district may 
also be incorporated as a city water district, 
improvement district, etc. The bonded debt state 
ments of communit'es have for long been the 
bane of the bond attorney’s existence. In the ma- 
jority of the state the maximum legal debt limit 
is some fixed per cent of the assessed valuation. 
While it is true that debt limits operate separ 
ately and not collectively on corporate bodies 
that are coterminous it is evident that there is 
possibility of many discrepancies in determin 
ing debt limits in actual sums. From these 
examples it is obvious that absolute accuracy 
concerning these factors is possible only by 
long, careful and searching investigation, 
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DEVOE SCHOOL COLORS 


Colors that 


Simplify the 
teachers’ problem 


HE art instructor 

faces difficulties 
enough without the 
additional handicaps 
intractable water colors 
impose. 


Devoe Colors put no 
difficulties in the in- 
structors way. Their 
good lifting and blend- 
ing qualities; their uni- 
formity of texture and 
hue, help the instructor 
and pupil both to a- 
chieve the best results 
from their efforts. 


DEVOE 


SCHOOL COLORS 


Manufactured by 


Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 
New York Chicago 
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Girls’ High School Library, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
equipped entirely by Library Bureau 







Make your school library 
an influence for culture 


The very furniture of your school library can 
teach a valuable lesson in culture. But it must 
be harmonious in design and finish and each 
item especially built for its specific task. 


In these respects Library Bureau equipment 
is unequalled. This is attested by the fact that 
hundreds of schools, the country over, after 
| thorough investigation of the whole problem, 
| have bought their library furniture from 
Library Bureau exclusively. 
| 


More than that. The careful design, selection 
of wood and craftsmanship in Library Bureau 
furniture insure its prime condition after a 
generation of actual everyday service. 


May we put you in touch with schools who 
have had this experience so that you can judge 
for yourself? 


Library Bureau has for 46 years planned, 
equipped and installed a majority of the school 
libraries all over the country. Our experience 
is at your service—without obligation. Phone 
or write to our nearest branch. 








LibragyiBlire au 


Library furniture i : Y Steel bookstack 
and supplies a Museum cases 


Boston Chicago New York 


89 Federal St 214 W. Monroe St. 380 Broadway 





Founded 187° 


Los Angeles San Francisco 
McKee & Wentworth F. W. Wentworth & Co. 
440 Pacific Electric Bldg. 39 Second St. 















Salesrooms in leading cities in the United States, Great Britain and France 
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WRITE 
FOR 
PRICES 


A FIVE 
IN ONE 
TABLE 


THE TABLE YOU’VE BEEN LOOKING FOR! 


The Sheldon No. 108 Table shown above is readily adaptable 
to teaching chemistry, physics, biology, agriculture and gen- 
eral science. 

Schools which have but one room for these subjects find in 
the above table the solution to their problem. 

Where it is found desirable to conduct a course in chemistry 
the first semester and physics the next the above table has 
been found to meet the requirements exceptionally well. 
When used as a physics table the reagent shelves can be re- 
moved, the disappearing pantry cock folded down into the 
sink, the sink cover placed over the sink and the upright rods 
screwed into their sockets. When used as a chemistry table 
the operation is reversed. 


Write us mentioning this advertisement and we will send you a 
blueprint showing a suggestive layout of the above table in a 
standard room We will also mail you our latest catalog illustrat- 
ing and describing our 300 different designs for science laboratories 
and vocational departments 


E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY 


SCIENCE LABORATORY AND VOCATIONAL SCHOOL FURNITURE 
MUSKEGON, MICH. 
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N accuracy and quality of work- 

manship the FS model is. equal 
in every respect to the finest Bausch 
& Lomb equipment. 
The FS model has merely been sim- 
plified in its adjustments so as to 
give the greatest practical useful- 
ness in class room and student lab- 
oratory work. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
MICROSCOPE FS 
For classroom and student laboratory 


Write us for prices, literature and name of 


nearest Bausch & Lomb representative. 





635 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 


New York Washington Chicago San Francisco London 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 











Double 


Manual Training Bench 
No. 22 


Can also be furnished with four or two drawers, 
or without drawers. 


When in the market for Man- 
ual Training Benches, Do- 
mestic Science Tables, Sew- 
ing Tables, Drawing Tables, 
Vises, Hand Screws, etce., 
write to 


C. CHRISTIANSEN 


Manufacturer of this line since 1898 
2814 West 26th St., Chicago, IIL 

















It Satisfies ! 





x | 
oe OO ae a 


‘“‘ The Floor That Keeps Its Promise’”’ 


T satisfies in appearance — it retains 
its original smoothness of surface and 


strength of color for years and years, 
even when exposed to outside weather 
conditions. 


It satisfies in service—its seamless sur- 
face assures hygienic results—because 
there are no hiding places for dirt or 
germs. 


It satisfies—because it is acid proof and 
waterproof and is easily cleaned. T-M-B 


Flooring is a permanent economical 
flooring. 


Send for illustrated 
booklet No. 10 


Thos. Moulding Brick Company 





Main Offices: Branch Office: 
133 West Washington Grand Central Terminal 
Street, Building, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS NEW YORK 
CL LE SEE ERS 
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Maxwell’s Aranlite Shade 
mounted inside casing, 











Maxwell’s School Shades Save Eyesight and Increase Efficiency 
MAXWELL’S AIRANLITE DOUBLE ROLL CANVAS SHADES 


(Registered U. S. Patent Office) 
Are the Best and Give the Greatest Satisfaction 
For use in Schools, Offices, Hospitals and public buildings. 
Can also be made of any Standard Shade Cloth. 
Can be mounted inside or on outside of casing. 
Efficient, good looking, economical, trouble-proof and will last for years. 


Can be instantly adjusted. 


ities | THE 
ective | “A DJUST-OR” 
Durable | WINDOW SHADE 


Good Looking | 
Easily Adjusted 
Cannot Get Out of | 

Order | 


the market. 


tion. 
and easily. 
Makes possible a 
proper circulation of 
air and insures an 
abundant light distrib- 


shade. 


cost. 

ution. Can be made of canvas 
or any standard 
cloth. 


Fixtures in both drawings are 
exaggerated in size to show de- 


tails more clearly. casing or jambs. 


Can be obtained from leading School Supply Houses. 


Write for Circulars. 


S. A. MAXWELL & COMPANY 
Chicago 


3636 Iron St. 


For service and quality use Maxwell's 


Dependable Window Shades. 


(Patent Pending) 

The most efficient ad- 
justable single shade on 
Is simple to 
operate and is effective in 
regulating light and per- 
mitting window ventila- 
Operates smoothly 
Where a sin- 
gle shade is desired the 
Adjust-or is the 
Yields maximum 
efficiency at a minimum 


Can be mounted 
of casing or on outside of 


ideal 


shade 


inside 
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How to Teach Phonics 


By Mary L. Dougherty. Cloth, 88 
Price, $1.20. Published by Houghton 
Company, Boston, New York, Chicago. 

A thoroughly scientific, common sense, and 
suggestive system of phonics which will be use- 
ful in any beginner’s classroom. The author 
wisely holds to the principle that phonics are 
a means only to teaching reading, which means 
“vetting thought from the printed page.” 
Reader and Guide for New Americans. 

By A. W. Castle. Cloth, 269 pages, illus- 
trated. Book One. Published by The MacMil- 
lan Company, New York. 

This first reader for “new Americans” is dis- 
tinguished for sound pedagogy, full apprecia- 
tion of the immediate wants and interests of 
its adult users, careful development of vocabu- 
lary, spelling and grammar, and constant em- 
phasis on the formation of correct habits of 
speech, reading and writing. Aside from its 
genuine merit in teaching its immediate sub- 
ject, reading, spelling, writing, it pictures very 
well the fine human qualities of American char- 
acter, institutions, customs, life and even our 
humor. 

The Jolly Tinker 

3y Frank M. Rich. 
trated. Price, $1.00 net. 
pleton & Co., New York. 

Practical and interesting problems for the 
school and home shop. Certain to hold boys. 
Measurements of Mechanical Ability 

3y John L. Stenquist. Paper, 101 pages. 
Published by Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. 

The latest word in “tests” as applied to me- 
chanical aptitudes. 

The Progressive Road to Silent Reading 

By William L. Ettinger, Edgar Dubs Shimer 
and James J. O’Regan. Cloth, 300 pages, illus- 
trated. Fifth Year. Published by Silver, Burd- 
ett & Company, New York, Boston, Chicago. 


pages. 
Mifflin 


Cloth, 139 pages, illus- 
Published by D. Ap- 


Silent reading has gained in recognition be- 
cause of the distinctive merits that have been 
claimed for it and which experience has sus- 
tained. The volume in hand is sponsored by 
educators of high standing. 

The selections embodied in the reader cover 
a wide range of authorship and are made with 
a view of holding the interest of the fifth-year 
students. 

I Don’t Want to Wear Coats and Things 

By Ruth Kauffman. Paper, 62 pages, illus- 
trated. Price, $0.50. 

Tom Thumb ‘ 

By Charles Stuart MacLeod. Paper, 62 
pages, illustrated. Price $0.50. 

I Don’t Want to Go to Bed 

By Ruth Kauffman. Paper, 58 pages, illus- 
trated. Price, $0.50. 

Peter Rabbit and Little White Rabbit 

By Linda Stevens Almond. Paper, 63 pages, 
illustrated. Price, $0.50. 

The Three Little Kittens Who Lost Their 

Mitten 

By Ruth Kauffman. Paper, 62 pages, illus- 
trated. Price, $0.50. Published by Henry AlI- 
temus Company, Philadelphia. 

This is a series of charming little books for 
little folks. They constitute a collection of 
stories written in the form of prose and verse 
intended to entertain and instruct children. The 
illustrations throughout are in color and deal 
with children and animals, with princes and 
fairies, etc. The books deserve recognition. 
Artists’ Pigments 

By F. W. Weber. Cloth, 228 pages. 
$2.50. Published by D. Van Nostrand 
New York. 

The author has provided an instructive book 
on pigments. their chemical and physical prop- 
erties. At first blush it would seem that the 
artist can be but little concerned in the chemical 
properties of the materials he employs so long 
as he gets apparent results. But, when the 
auestion of durability and ultimate effect enters 
into these materials he is likely to require some 
knowledge regarding them. 

The text not only provides a remarkable fund 
of practical information on the various pig- 
ments but treats the nomenclature of colors, 
technique employed in testing, color theory, 
etc., as well. 


Price, 
Co.. 


Junior High School Mathematics 

Book III. By Walter W. Hart. Cloth, 345 
pages. Price, $1.28. Published by D. C. Heath 
& Company, Boston, New York, Chicago. 

This book carries through the algebraic work 
begun in Book II up to and including the trig- 
onometry of the right triangle. The opening 
five chapters are in the nature of review and 
are intended to give complete drill of the funda- 
mental operations. Chapters seven to sixteen 
follow the conventional topics in a thoroughly 
satisfactory manner. The final chapters take 
up elementary trigonometric notions and 


variables. The course as outlined is a minimum 
year’s work and will be readily taught by 


any alert teacher. For the rapid class and the 
brighter pupils the author has provided a series 
of ample supplementary problems. For the 
use of the teacher there are review outlines and 
timed tests which are of extreme stimulative 
and comparative value. 

Measuring Intelligence 

By Harlan Cameron Hines. 
Price, $1.20. Published by 
Company, Boston, New 
Francisco. 

“Measuring Intelligence” by Harlan Cameron 
Hines commends itself to all who are inter- 
ested in intelligence tests for the clarity of ex- 
position, for the fine sense of discrimination 
between fact and fancy, for frankness in facing 
difficulties, for fairness towards those who 
differ in thought, for specific definiteness about 
conclusions and for lucidity, simplicity and 
forcefulness of style. The outcome of the dis- 
cussion might be briefly stated by saying that 
we have not yet arrived at the full perfection 
we desire in intelligence tests, that there are 
certain defects that can be removed, and that 
we are on the way to remove them. 

Professor Hines is aware of the need of clear 
and definite terminology for the _ successful 
carrying on of a discussion. That is the rea- 
son why he opens the monograph with the 
definition of intelligence. There is lack of 
agreement on the question. After quoting the 
definitions of Stern, Herman, Colvin, Pintner, 
and Haggerty, Professor Hines for the purpose 
of establishing a working hypothesis takes in- 
telligence to mean “the canacity (native ability 
plus training) of an individual to adapt him- 
self to a new situation” (p. 11). Training is 


Cloth, 146 pages. 
Houghton Mifflin 
York, Chicago, San 
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WEBSTER’S SCHOOL 
DICTIONARIES 





Every boy and girl old enough to 
have and read books, should also have 
for convenient reference, one of the 
genuine Webster’s Dictionaries suited 
to his or her school grading. 











New Books for 
the New Year 


BOURNE AND BENTON’S STORY OF 
AMERICA AND GREAT AMERICANS 
Biography and history for the fifth grade. 





WEBSTER’S 


WEBSTER’S 


WEBSTER’S 





mail postpaid to any address. 








SHORTER SCHOOL DICTIONARY 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DICTIONARY 


SECONDARY SCHOOL DICTIONARY | 
Descriptive circulars and price lists by 


American Book Company 


q re. CHICAGO, ILL. | | 


; , Boston 
Cincinnati 330 East 22nd Street | Atlanta 


























BUHLIG’S JUNIOR ENGLISH 
Three books, for grades seven, eight, and nine. 


A complete course in physiology, hygiene, and 


| 

| 

| CUZZORT AND TRASK’S HEALTH SERIES 
| sanitation for elementary schools. 


HART’S JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
MATHEMATICS 


Book III is now ready, completing the series. 


Do Meth AConeeny | 

















New York Chicago 
San Francisco Dallas 




















accepted in the broader sense of school training 
as well as training secured in the home, par- 
ticularly during the time betwen birth and the 
first attendance at school. 

The discussion goes over to explain the in- 
struments for measuring intelligence, begin- 
ning with the first Binet Scale in 1905, its 
revision in 1908, the tests devised by Terman, 
and others. The difficulty encountered in ap- 
plying the individual scales led to the intro- 
duction of group tests, such as the army tests, 
the group tests for schools and colleges, and 
the Voelker and the Liao character tests. 

Discussing the use of the instruments Pro- 
fessor Hines declares (p. 30) that “ it is as- 
sumed that the most important problem in 
intelligence testing is the location of the feeble- 
minded, i. e., those individuals who are not 
capable of normal mental development. ....To 
test feeblemindedness in its varying degrees re- 
quires the use of an intensive individual exami- 
nation.” The Stanford-Binet has been accepted 
as the most reliable revision of the Binet Scale 
for American use, because it is an intensive 
individual examination. The problems this test 
includes have been designed primarily to test 
native intelligence and “not school knowledge 
or hometraining. How much the child has 
learned is of significance only insofar as_ it 
throws light on his ability to learn more” (p. 
31). Group tests are not as accurate as in- 
dividual tests, but had to be resorted to because 
lack of time and difficulty of proper application 
rendered them unserviceable for more general 
and quick results. They serve the purpose of 
general classification of pupils. 

An effective point is made by the author 
against those who have disparaged intelligence 
tests by clearly stating the reason. If, “In- 
stead of trying to read into these tests char- 
acters which they do not possess,” he writes, 
“we simply state that the test divisions test 
what is evident, and nothing more, the atmos- 
phere surrounding them wil! be greatly clari- 
fied.” 

We are in agreement with this statement. 
Too much has been inferred by hasty theorizers 
and the uninformed and conclusions have been 
drawn from the tests which go beyond scientific 
exactness. It is extremely difficult to make a 


_ — a 2 


complete analysis of any human being. The 
tests so far devised do not make such a com- 
plete analysis. This, however, only proves 
that we are still far from the desired perfec- 
tion but does not prove that we are on the 
right road. The exact investigator and quali- 
fied examiner may safely conclude to those 
which the intrinsic nature and character of the 
tests reveal. It is partly due to the limitations 
of the present tests, partly to other factors and 
causes which scale the results, that leaves much 
to be done before we can assert that we can do 
everything we want with these tests. 

That good results have been obtained when 
tests were made by trained examiners cannot 
be denied. Perhaps not least among them is 
this “that intelligence tests have made it pos- 
sible to classify school children with more 
assurance and to bring about a higher degree 
of fairness to the individual child.” That is 
a temperate statement. 

The attitude the author takes in the relation 
of measurement of intelligence with the aims 
of education may be expressed in his own 
words, (p. 88); “the aim of modern education 
is to relate school training to life.” This 
statement in itself would be too vague to be of 
practical value did not Professor Hines make 
an effort to enter into detail. He does so by 
quoting the four factors emphasized by Mc- 
Murry. These four factors are: (1) the 
teacher should inculcate objects in life or pur- 
pose on pupils; (2) the children should be 
taught to become constant students of the 
worth of things in order to prepare for their 
more immediate and future lives; (3) the chil- 
dren should be taught to organize or systema- 
tize their ideas; and (4) the pupil’s ability to 
act as a leader, whether in his own affairs or in 
the affairs of others, should be developed. In 
order to avoid the accusation that he is exag- 
gerating as to the fourth factor, Professor 
Hines qualifies his meaning when he writes: 
“Until it becomes evident just what specific aid 
and direction should be given, it is important 
that each school child be impressed with the 
idea that he must go as far toward the top of 
the ladder as his capabilities will carry him,” 
(p. 93). 

The last section of the monograph is devoted 


— 


to a discussion of the much debated relation 
of measurement of intelligence to democracy 
of education. The author considers and weighs 
the arguments offered by both sides, quotes 
amply from the adherents of each side of the 
question, and supports, refutes, or reconciles 
the views to his own. He asks the quesfion: 
“If it (intelligence) is the capacity of the in- 
dividual to adapt himself to new situations, and 
this ‘general factor’ has been subjected to 
measurement by instruments partially stand- 
ardized and yielding limited values, are the 
plans proposed by psychologists for the reor- 
ganization of schools and the reclassificat‘on of 
school children justifiable?” He answers this 
question as follows: “Within certain limita- 
tions, the writer holds that they are. They 
are when it is admitted that intelligence has 
been tested insofar as integral parts of it have 
been tested. They are when it is understood 
that all of a child’s various mental abilities and 
some of his ‘human and moral qualities’ have 
not been measured by these instruments, and 
when these qualities are included in establish- 
ment of standards for reclassification. They 
are when the instruments are administered by 
persons who understand them perfectly and 
who are able to interpret the results in light of 
the facts assembled. But they are not when the 
instruments are employed to produce evidence 
of correlation between elements in which there 
is no relationship; and they are not when the 
instruments are employed to make deductions 
concerning traits over which the ‘controlled 
conditions’ of examining hold no sway.” (pp. 
137, 138) 

This may not be an adequate appreciation of 
the monograph. But what has been said shows 
that it is worthy of attentive perusual. It will 
help to dispel much vagueness of thought, will 
remove undue prejudice, and will establish 4 
better understanding about the issues at stake. 
It is as fair and well-thought-out a presenta- 
tion of the question as we have yet read. 
Readings in General Psychology 

Edward Stevens Robinson and Florence Rob- 
inson. Published by the University of Chicago 
Press. 

Readings in General Psychology follows the 


method adopted in many subjects, of bringing 
(Concluded on Page 151) 
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An American Viewpoint Society Publication 


More Than Any Other Book 


AND OUR HISTORY 


/ WEand OUR 
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Eighteen full-page 
drawings by 
Hanson Booth 
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A BIOGRAPHY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
By PROFESSOR ALBERT BUSHNELL HART 


Will Give a Living Picture of United States History 
to Our Younger Citizens 


HIS remarkable work, by America’s greatest living historian, 
drives home by pen and picture to the young American, the 
newcomer, and the would-be citizen the real significance of 

our country. No subject should be made more alive than the his- 
tory of the United States, yet how dismally does the encyclopedic 
treatment of the formal school book fail! The dry-as-dust texts 
— may suffice for the teacher who sees in the history lesson only the 

recounting of events, dates, and names, but for the teacher who 
would have her pupils catch something of the real spirit of America 
only “We and Our History” will do. 


The proportions of “We and Our History” are unusual. One- 
half the space has been deliberately given to the period since 1865 
because the issues of the last 60 years include the vital questions of 
the present. The book deals with the life and hopes and ambitions 
of the plain Americans—the life of the people as shown by their 
conquest of the continent, their inventions, their schools, and their 
patriotism. Special attention has been paid to the personnel of the 
American people—now the most important question in the growth 
of the Republic. Due space has been given to the still unsolved 
problems of capital and labor, employment and trusts, and the 
efforts of the American people, through their national and state 
governments, to protect the weak and control the strong. The 


| author’s analysis of the Constitution of the United States is the 


culmination of a life’s study. This chapter alone makes the book 
an invaluable feature to both teachers and students. 


New Format a Great Pedagogical Advance 


In each book, hundreds of illustrations arranged in motion picture sequence 
parallel the text and furnish a complete picturization of the theme. See the reduced 
facsimile pages opposite. 

“Your books are as far ahead,” says one educator, “of the other texts as the 
problem method is in advance of the ‘question and answer’ system of class-room 
teaching.” “Pictures are time-savers,”’ says another; ‘they represent to the eye 
what it would take much longer time to tell to the ear. We say ‘in one ear and 
out the other,’ but we do not say ‘in one eye and out the other’.” Of “We and Our 
Government,” another educator has written: “Until seeing what this book repre- 
sents in the way particularly of illustrative features, I should scarcely have believed 
such an accomplishment as a possibility.” 


Other Books in the Series 
WE AND OUR GOVERNMENT 


Jeremiah Whipple Jenks, Ph.D., LL.D. Research Professor of Government and Public Administration, 
New York University; and Rufus Daniel Smith, M.A. Professor of 
Government, New York University. 


This book “lifts the study of civics from a deadening task to a living experience.” 
Adopted for schools of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Chicago, etc., 
etc. 


nite WE AND OUR WORK 


} Joseph French Johnson, D.S.C., LL.D. Dean and Professor of Political Economy 
and Finance, New York University. 





¢ 


4 


4 


| “We and our Work” makes the “dismal science” a most fasci- V4 American 


nating study. ‘We and Our Work” is not merely a rewrite Viewpoint 

of a college text book. Written by a foremost authority, 4 Society, Inc. 
it handles the subject in a manner which appeals to the 61 West 48th St. 
: high school student and in language which high school New York 
\ students can understand. Practical and sound in : . 

theory. I am interested in 


7 the following books of 

- the American Viewpoint 
Socicty, Inc.: “We and 

4 Our Government,” “We and 


4 Our Work,” “We and Our 
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4 Work,” and “We and Our His- 


tory.” Please send me full par 


THE AMERICAN VIEWPOINT SOCIETY, Inc. 77 siculars 


New York City 7 Official Position 
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MORE MONEY 
FOR SCHOOLS 


O secure adequate financial support 

for public schools requires a forceful 

campaign. The operation of successful 

school publicity campaigns is explained in 

“Publicity Campaigns for Better School 

Support,” by Carter Alexander and W. W. 
Theisen. 


The generalship and technique of leaders 
in school campaigns is analyzed, and facts 
and arguments to meet every situation are 


presented. 


Superintendents and school boards will 

find in the book concrete material to insure 

a successful drive for more liberal appro 

priations for the schools in their charge. 
Price $1.35. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 











Woodburn and Moran’s 


THE AMERICAN COMMUNITY 
Just Published 


A new Civics, for 8th Grade and Junior High School, 
showing the reasons why things are as they are in our 
local, state, and national governments. Intensely in- 
teresting in method of presentation ; uniquely illustrated. 


Horace Mann Readers 
In the Horace Mann method, every efficient teach- 
ing medium is made use of; its original system of 
phonics and word-building gives the pupil independ- 
ence and power. Silent reading is stressed, and read- 
ing for appreciation and for thought. Teacher’s Edi- 
tions, Word, Phonogram and Phrase Cards. 


9 . . 

Woodburn and Moran’s Histories 

In nation-wide use because in accord with the high- 
est standards of history teaching, because of the fresh- 
ness and vigor of the authors’ style, and because of 
their unbiased attitude toward religious and political 
questions. Unusual pictures. 

The Makers of America—5Sth Grade 


Introduction to American History—6th Grade 
Elementary American History—7th and 8th Grades 


The Alexander-Dewey Arithmetic 

Understanding is the keynote of this series. The 
pupil cannot proceed unless he understands how to 
proceed. He readily learns to do arithmetic “from 
the inside out.” Reviews are frequent, problems nu- 
merous, oral work constant. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
New York 
55 Fifth Ave. 


Chicago Joston 
221 East 20th St. Tremont Temple 


























THE ANCHOR 
AND THE DOLPHIN 
7 


the sign of 


THE ALDINE GROUP 
OF TEXTBOOKS 





AL DVS 


ALDINE, whether at- 
tached to a Language 
Book, a Reader, or a Speller, long since came 
to have a special significance. The term sug- 
gests at once, not merely a particular publi- 
cation or method; it suggests also and first 
of all character and quality. ALDINE is 
generally accepted as a synonym for sympa- 
thetic understanding of pupils and teachers, 
practical helpfulness, originality, progress, 
and all-round superiority. The longer the 
term Aldine and the books to which it is at- 
tached are used, the stronger becomes the 
association of its synonyms. ‘There is a rea- 
son for this. Aldine books are never allowed 
to grow old. They are kept under constant 
revision. Aldine is always Aldine. 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


73 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
623 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 























Standard Classic Readers 


THEIR PLAN AND PURPOSE 


The STANDARD CLassic READERS are especially prepared for 
use in the Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh and Eighth Grades. 
Each selection is particularly suitable for use in the grade in- 
tended. Introductions, biographies, notes, study helps and pro- 
nouncing vocabularies of proper names are given wherever 
needed. 

This series contains among its selections material that en- 
ables the pupil to become familiar with those characters of fact 
and fiction most frequently occurring both in high school study 
and in reading after the years of school life. 

Stories from the earliest known literature begin in the 
Fourth Year Reader .and extend throughout the entire series, 
giving a brief but accurate record of history. 

The Readers for the Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Years contain 
dramatic and dialogue readings; also selections for memorizing. 
This feature is unique and furnishes this material in compact 
and convenient form. The purpose of dramatic reading is to 
stimulate interest, promote correct enunciation, develop expres- 
sive reading, and, by allotment of characters to the children, to 
furnish a distinctive flavor to the selection which can be secured 
by no other means. 

Because of the harmony of the plan, sequence of purpose, 
distinctiveness of organization and great diversity of content 
matter, the publishers of STANDARD CLassic Reapers feel justi- 
fied in offering this series to schools as one providing in one 
volume for each school year, at moderate cost, the entire gamut 
of basic and collateral reading needed. 


FOURTH YEAR FIFTH YEAR SIXTH YEAR 


“SEVENTH YEAR a ae EIGHTH YEAR 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Chicago New York Boston 
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GETTING THEM INTERESTED— 
Those Youngsters in the 4th, 5th and 6th Grades 





Give to each reading lesson the ‘“‘thrill 
of adventure” and develop in the Mid- 
way Grades a LOVE OF READING and an 
INTEREST IN LITERATURE. 


THE MIDWAY READERS, a series of Story 
Readers by Sophia A. Miller and Dr. 
James L. Hughes’ are definite METHOD 
READERS for the MIDWAY GRADES. 
Every story is a WEW story; every 
story is a COMPLETE story; every 
story offers definite plans for develop- 





A Master Maker of Maps | 


DR. J. PAUL GOODE, lecturer, teacher, | 
and an authority on economic geography, | 
is best known as a maker of superior maps. 


GOODE’S SCHOOL ATLAS | 


is the result of years of intensive | 
work. It is the achievement of a 
great aim—that of making a com- 
plete school American in 
emphasis, that should aid every stu- 
dent, teacher and citizen in working 
out the vital problems of today. 


atlas, 





























ing LITERARY APPRECIATION. | 


Are your Midway Grades now receiv- 


ing such ORGANIZED PREPARATION? 


Write for Further 
Particulars 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 








The atlas contains over 300 lumi- 
nously colored maps, and a helpful | 
index which makes all information 
readily accessible. 


Now on sale. 


Rand M‘Nally & Company 


Publishers of Goode’s Wall Maps 


Price, $4.00. 




















wo 
by CHICAGO NEW YORK 
1922 Calumet Ave. 118 East 25th St. 
Emicaco Chicago New York Dept. A-94 
(Concluded from Page 148 edge. This difficulty could be obviated to some Published by The Century Co., New 


within the easy reach of a volume a selected 
number of readings that are meant to give the 
views of the best writers in psychology. These 
selections have been made trom any sources. 
In the table of contents appear names familiar 
to every psychologists, such as Karl Pearson, 
Edward Bb. Titchener, Edward L. Thorndike, 
Knight Dunlap, George T. Ladd, William Mce- 
Dougall, Robert S. Woodworth, John B. Wat- 
son, J. McKeen Cattell, Francis Galton, C. 
Lloyd Morgan, Walter S. Hunter, C. Judson 
Herrick, James Sully, Th. A. Ribot, James R. 
Angell, Morton Prince, Charles H. Judd, and 
a host of others. 

The joint authors have patiently chosen from 
their vast and extensive study what they con- 
sidered most pertinent to the purpose of the 
volume. This purpose, as the preface states, 
lies “in the belief that the student beginning 
the study of psychology can profitably read 
much more material than is commonly assigned 
him. It is hardly the purpose of a first course 
to train the student to such a point that he can 
read the technical articles of the psychological 
journals, but he should have enough practice to 
enable him to read with intelligence the more 
general literature of the subject, whatever its 
point of view. But the accomplishment of this 
latter purpose is becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult.” The volume before us is meant to aid in 
effecting this purpose. 

The purpose is a laudable one and will find 
a grateful response from many a professor of 
psychology who desires the student to get a 
more comprehnsive view of the whole field. It 
ls a much desired objective that the mind be 
broadened by more extended reading than one 
or two volumes can offer. 

That is all well and good. From this view- 
point we have nothing but words of commenda- 
tion for the authors. 

However, the doubt naturally arises in our 
mind, that the beginning student, unless more 
mature and discriminating than the usual run, 
will very likely rise from the reading of the 
volume with confused ideas about many import- 
ant questions. Where so many divergent views 
are presented to his young mind, it can hardly 
be otherwise than that he will get a smattering 
of information but not well-digested knowl- 


extent by the wise direction of the professor 
who knows the field, is thoroughly conversant 
with the views of the various writers, and is 
able to separate the facts from mere opinion or 
unproved guess. 

the reviewer, who is a psychologist himself 
and has given much thought to the subject and 
has read extensively, cannot but regret the one 
impression in his mind as he reads the present 
volume. The thought is this, that the over- 
emphasis of present-day science on the experi- 
mental method to the exclusion of all other 
methods of arriving at facts that do not submit 
to the experimental method, has _ rendered 
science one-sided and inadequate. We welcome 
most heartily every advancement science makes 
and accept every new fact it brings to light; 
but we disagree with the conclusion some sci- 
entists have drawn that nothing is worthy of 
consideration by science if it cannot be handled 
by experimentation. Such procedure is narrow 
and forecloses the possibility of discovering the 
whole truth. 

The harm done by this confining attitude is 
twofold: it quite clearly disregards facts that 
are not material, and secondly imperils its 
claim to accuracy by not relating one set of 
facts with other sets of facts that bear on the 
case. 

Most, if not all, the selections in the volume 
discussed are taken from writers to whom man 
is only a highly complex organism, interesting 
always, but baffling in its manifold reactions. 
However, the sincerely enquiring psychologist 
cannot but ask the question: Is that the whole 
of man? The general reader of the selections, 
gathered so painstakingly from many sources, 
will come to no other conclusion than the one 
indicated. It is this consideration which in- 
fluences the reviewer to temper his apprecia- 
tion of the authors’ efforts with a note of sin- 
cere regret that they have followed the narrow 
attitude of science in considering only one set 
of facts about man and wholly neglecting the 
other set of facts, the spiritual facts that make 
what he is and capable of such remarkable 
achievements. 

Auto Repair Practice. 

By Lynn A. Emerson and Lynn C. Jones. 

Cloth, 443 pages, illustrated. Price, $5.00. 


York, 
London. 

This book is of service to the man who pro- 
ceeds to repair his own automobile, or who de- 
sires to engage in automobile repair work as 
a calling. It not only concerns itself with the 
requirements in meeting a repair job, but also 
with the tools to be employed. 

The book is divided in lessons, or rather in a 
series of specific jobs which are worked out to 
their completion, enumerating the tools used, 
and the manner of handling them. A series of 
illustrations in aid of the lessons is provided. 
How to Teach Spelling. 

By Daniel J. Beeby. Paper, 39 pages. Price, 
$0.35. Published by The Plymouth Press, Chi- 
cago. 

A sane suggestion for teaching spelling. It 
contains a valuable word list made up from 
twelve important spelling investigations. 
Sheet-Metal Work. 

M. S. Trew and V. A. Bird. 


Soards, 64 pages. 
Price, 85 cents. 


Manual Arts Press, Peoria, III. 
This simple text for junior high school 
classes presents 26 problems, so arranged that 
the common processes of working sheet metal 
are developed. The work has been given in one 
of the Rochester, N. Y., junior high schools and 
is excellent as a “tasting” course for prevoca- 
tional classes. 
Mental Arithmetic. 

D. E. and S. P. Wiedman. Paper, 128 pages. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by the authors at 
Bellingham, Wash. 

This course covers grades one to eight inclu- 
sive and is the result of many years of teaching 
and observation of teaching. In addition to 
problems of their own division the authors have 
culled the most successful problems from the 
work of a great number of successful teachers. 
The book will appeal to any teacher or super- 
intendent as a supplement to the regular class 
text. 

Around Milwaukee. 

By Louise W. Mears. 
trated. Price, $0.25. 
Mears, Milwaukee. 

A geographical study for normal school stu- 
dents. 


Paper, 20 pages, illus- 
Prepared by Louise W. 
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MAPS 


McCONNELL’S NEW SERIES 
OF EIGHT MAPS 


Complete, Handsome and Substantial 


BOLD, CLEAR AND STRIKING, BACKED WITH 
HEAVY CLOTH. LITHOGRAPHED IN 
COLORS THAT WILL NOT FADE. 


The McConnell Series School Maps are new, accurate, and thor 
oughly up-to-date. They are correct in every detail. The maps are 
lithographed (not printed) in permanent oil colors on heavy cloth 
backed stock made especially for maps. The engravings are clear, 


sharp and dis- 
DROP FRONT 


tinct, making the 





outlines bold and SPRING 
well defined. All The complete set con- ROLLSR 
the lettering is sists of the following MAP CASE. 


so placed that 
names can be 
easily read with- 
out strain on the 
eyes. The color- 
ing is beautiful 
and so contrast 


eight maps: 

This is’ the 
case which is so 
extensively used. 
It is dust-proof 
Made of oak, 


Western Hemisphere 
United States 
North America 
South America 











ed that the po- nicely finished. 
litical divisions Eastern Hemisphere Has lock and 
can be easily dis- Europe key 
tinguished while ; ; 
Asia Size of 
in the school 
room. Africa Maps 

The best maps 40 x 56 
of their size pub- inches 
lished. 
8 Maps in Drop Front Spring Roller Case, shipping 

Si bein sedenetANaridasssseecseeaes $32.00 

Any Map on Spring Roller Board, Price............. 4.00 
Any Map on Plain Rollers, weight 2 lbs. Price...... 2.25 


McCONNELL MAP COMPANY 
213 Institute Place Chicago, IIl. 








The Triumph of Simplicity in Shorthand 


To thousands of young people this idea of simplicity in 
shorthand has meant the difference between success and failure. 


|» P 
Cah wor? 


eB , es 
yw OT*! } MONTANA 


OREGON 





[The above map graphically shows the extent to which 
Gregg Shorthand is taught in the high schools of the United 
States. 

On January 1, 1923, shorthand was taught in the high 
schools of 4,656 cities and towns in the United States. In 91% 
of these schools Gregg Shorthand had been endorsed by exclu 
sive adoption 

The status of the five leading systems was as follows 


System or Text Number of Cities Percentage 


GREGG ...... ; ee 4243 91.13% 
Benn Pitman........ MA} 163 3.50% 
Isaac Pitman , 64 1.37% 
Graham . er ee 46 59% 
I ros hae irae ca a 4 11 24% 
26 Miscellaneous Systems. . 129 2.77% 

Total of all systems. 4656 100.00% 


The simplicity of Gregg Shorthand will help you as it has 
helped others to solve your student mortality problem 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 





























Children Need Color 
for Picture Study 


Yy' /U know these subjects. You have seen the paintings, 
or good color reproductions. 

But how about the children? Few have ever visited 
an art gallery. And they can never appreciate the charm, 
or the real meaning intended by the artist unless you use 
color study prints—actual reproductions of the paintings 
themselves. 

Inexpensive color miniatures are now available for the 
first time. You can have these miniature prints for Picture 
Study at an exceptionally low cost. One hundred sub- 
jects, selected and graded by Frank H. Collins, Director 
of Drawing in the New York City Schools, are now being 
adopted generally throughout the country. Course covers 
Ist through the 9th grades. 


Write for prospectus and free samples, and work for 
adoption for the next term. 


BROWN-ROBERTSON CO., INC. 


Gallery D 


415 Madison Ave. New York. 




















The INSTRUCTOR and the STUDENT find in TRIADIC the means 
of maximum self-expression in color, a concrete grasping of elusive 
ideals, and innate confirmation of COLOR TRUTH, heretofore unobtain 
able in any chart from whatsoever source 


You Are Color Blind 


in greater or less degree. 


No two pairs of eyes see colors in their exact rela- 
tion to other colors. 
hat is why every color worker should 


“HUE TO THE WORLD’S STANDARD” 


a 














Simple Practical 





Authoritative 
THE TRIADIC COLOR SCALE CHART 


The production of John Marston Goodwin, who solved the 
problem of color camouflage for heavy ordnance—a problem 
which had baffled allied experts for the first two and one- 
half years of the World War. The exact knowledge gained 
in these life or death tests of camouflage—in which COLOR 
THEORY was ripped asunder and only the INTEGRITY 
OF COLOR TRUTH remained—is reflected in this chart. 
Its user may project his personality and his ideas in terms 
of color in the conviction that the immutable laws of color 
harmony are working with him—for him. 

ADVISORY COLOR SERVICE FOR INSTRUCTORS ALSO AVAILABLE 
For descriptive booklet, and other information, address Department B 


TRIADIC COLOR SCALE COMPANY 
1719 K Street, Northwest, 


Washington, D. C. 
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VITALIZE “seen 
YOUR ENGLISH BEGINNERS’ 


By using Deffendall’s ENGLISH FOR FOREIGNERS 
JUNIOR ENGLISH COURSE Sara R. O’Brien 


P rr , . Since the publication of Miss O’Brien’s English for 
and thereby apply the project method and Foreigners there has been an insistent call for a very 
socialized-classroom activity to your simple text to precede Book I of this Series. 


school work. BEGINNERS’ ENGLISH FOR FOREIGNERS is 
Book I. Grades VII-VIII - - - §$.70 the answer to this need. 
Book II. GradeIX - - - - = - .80 The text is wholly in accord with the suggestions 


for Elementary English Instruction for Foreigners as 
set forth in the reports and syllabi of the National 
Did you ever see Board of Education, and such leading State Boards as 


Massachusetts, New York, California, etc. 
A REALLY INDUCTIVE ARITHMETIC? 


It follows the Direct Method of teaching English. 
Here tt ts: Special provision is made for the assistance and 


THE INDUCTIVE PROBLEM ARITHMETIC guidance of the teacher through Standard Lessons, 


and specific directions for each lesson; thus no Manual 
























































By Harry Brooks, of the Boston Public Schools is required to supplement the text. 
First Book in Arithmetic: Grades IV-VI - - $.70 Though the book may be used separately, it is 
tenhie Wet Gebel Adlteestic: the best introduction to Miss O’Brien’s English for 
‘ ay d “ VILVIII ‘ . 80 Foreigners series. Together these books afford an 
een oye? a” <i. unsurpassed course for the new American. 
Improvements in teaching for which Restenees’ Reditdh for Pecdamere. .98 
these arithmetics stand are: English for Foreigners. Book One. .76 
The Socialized Recitation English for Foreigners. Book Two. .96 
| A Highly Inductive Method ' " 
| 
| Houghton Mifflin Company 
| LITTLE , & ROWN & COMPANY BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
34 Beacon St., BOSTON 221 E. 20th St.,. CHICAGO 
| 
Eight Important Reasons for Selecting the 
(PATENTED) Maps for ' 
For All Your Textbooks e | 
ONE: It is made of a single piece of the highest grade stock which is eac ing . 
vw tough as eine by neg | three ordinary covers. Histor 
YO: It i t and folded true an xact. 
THREE: It is easily ‘and quickly adjusted and fastened. y 
FOUR: It has broad gluing surfaces of sanitary glue which do not 
come loose. 
FIVE: It is absolutely waterproof. ene " 
SIX: It fits snugly and presents an unbroken surface. 
SEVEN: The saualen device for ottanting the covers saves much time, Are you familiar with the most 
enabling the pupils to do negt a, oe the cover. , - 2 
EIGHT: Considering its remarkable strength and adequate wearing quali- 
ee it hes no ‘canal in flexibility. recent Series. 













ae 
\ ia / The W. K. H. and Sanford Series of History Maps are claimed 
\ by many authorities to be the best of their kind ever pub- 
lished. Both series reflect the new History perspective which 
emphasizes the religious, social and economic bases of history 
as well as political; and are proving tremendously popular. 


Send Today for Descriptive Booklet. 


























Booklet on Booklet on 
Webster-Knowlton-Hazen Sanford’s 
European History Maps: American History Mapes: 
Describes one of the most successful , 
and popular series of European His- — Fy 4 of me that has 
tory Maps ever published. Tells T®V? Histor e teaching of Amer- 
about the authors, explains the maps — per = awe — — 
in the series, illustrating many. Al- ‘ .. , Ayre Siving ue 
though only recently printed, it is tee rege 4 political features, em- 
enjoying a wide circulation because sizes, at the same time, industria] 
of the information it gives and in- SS SS Pg 
teresting style in which it is written. * } om nwstory 
NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE mape.."You will find the booklet. a 
“The Best Book Cover ever made for School Use."’ : ne ri -—lmaaet 
e Bes ° Either or Both Booklets Free. ‘"& many maps in colors. 
MILLIONS of the NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE Mew seer chmemeshee aie o 
BOOK COVERS ARE SOLD EACH YEAR send in the attached memo and one an } 
rs : x or both of the above copies will be 
If you are not acquainted with the Neatfit Adjustable Book sent you by return mail. Copies of Manne for Ghensimenhes ; 
Covers we shall be very glad to send samples for your consid- foes end Gikowt aelleahian pea te | Shanes send hte te or ) 
. . . . : oO ease se 8 emo or write a 
eration. If you call for bids kindly send us your specifications. any way. Either one will show you | short note to A. J. Nystrom and | 
what is new and best in history-map | Company of Chicago, Illinois, and | 
IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. sit Bee | Ss'om Ganda cat | 
Home Office: Syracuse, New York | : 
New York Office 1 Chlease Ofes A.J. Nystrom&Co. | 9 w--H european History Booklet | 
ve. ra ve. , is ; ‘ 
The Neatfit Adjustable Book Cover Will 2249—53 Calumet Ave., Chicago, II. | Sanford American Mistery Bockict | 
Increase the Life ef the Textbook 50% eT i 
1 
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FOR COOKING CLASSES AND 
LABORATORY WORK USE 


Poor equipment is a serious handicap in the classroom. 


Gas Machines and Appliances 
Tirrill Gas appliances in the chemical and domestic sci- 


ence departments will always give perfect satisfaction 
THIS IS OUR GUARANTEE. Teachers who use 
Tirrill burners, hot plates, etc., know their value and 
expect the best results. 


Cook — Light — Heat 
With Tirrill Gas 


If you have no city gas supply in your 
community, the TIRRILL “EQUAL- 
IZING” GAS MACHINE will abso- 
lutely solve your problem. This 
machine will make enough gas for your 
entire school. If you are interested, we 
will be glad to submit full details on 
request and figure on your require- 
ments without obligation. 


L 








Tirrill “‘Equalizing” 
Gas Machine. 






Tirrill Domestic 
Burner No. 
£3.50 (with stand). 


Science 
2800, price 


Your inquiry to the address below will be given 
Immediate attention. 


TIRRILL GAS MACHINE LIGHTING CO. 


R. 567, 50 Church St., New York, N. Y. 
Established 1864 





























Write for our 7 page circular describing the most practical 
Agricultural Outfit, adopted by many states. A complete set 
of instructions supplied with each outfit. 





The Ideal Pressure Cooker or Autoclave for the Domes- 
tic Science Laboratory in 3 sizes: 


10 Qt.—$18.00 each 17 Qt.—$25.00 each 
25 Qt.—$32.00 each 


All kinds of thermometers for household or Labora- 
tory use. 
A complete line of Apparatus, Chemicals and Scientific 
Supplies in general for Schools, Universities and Col- 
leges. 

Non-beverage Alcohol for scien- 

tific purposes supplied to those 

holding permits. 


HENRY HEIL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS 
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sn . —— oS 
Seats Wherever You Need Them 
In less than two hours 3500 seats are up and ready for the 


basketball game tonight. Tomorrow rush them away to the 
pool for the swimming meet. Then knock them down and 
store them away in little space until the next crowd must 
be made comfortable. 


Our Knockdown Bleachers are everywhere in schools, col 
leges, industrial plants, baseball parks, playgrounds, clubs 
where ver people congregate indoors or outdoors. 


They go up quickly 


without a bolt to tighten or a nail to 
drive 


Yet they stand firm and rigid under the surging 
jumping of an excited crowd. 
quality. 


and 
Solidity is their outstanding 
Knockdown Bleachers are comfortable—ample room for 
each spectator and a separate foot rest below the level of the 
seat ahead. The seat boards, made of high grade Wash 
ington Fir, are smooth and painted he jacks or horses 
are made of strong, long leaf yellow pine, securely bolted 


Send for full description and prices. 
LEAVITT MANUFACTURING CO. 


365 Griggs Street. Urbana, Ill. 


°] 40m UR) Vale) 4 
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TRADE MARK 


BLEACHERS 











| Gymnasium and Playground 


Equipment 
Designed and Made Under the 


Personal Supervision of expert 
Gymnasts. 


ONLY ONE QUALITY 


THE BEST 














CHICAGO 


| GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT CO. 
1835 W. Lake St. CHICAGO 





Quotations Gladly Submitted 
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§ BLAIR’S KEY 


QUALITY - STANDARDIZATION - UTILITY 








WRITING AND PENCIL TABLETS 












isn 







mreeY 3 

VENI-VIDI-VICI 
SPELLING 
BLANKS 





Printed Headings for Test and Examination. Theme Tablets. 
Shorthand Notebooks. Typewriter Tablets and Single-sheet 
Papers. Spelling Printed Form Tablets and Books. Prim- 
ary Practice Tablets. Memorandum Books.  Loose-leaf 
Binders, Fillers and Completes. Penmanship Blanks and 
Drawing Books, Legal and Foolscap Tablets. Usable varie- 
ties, ruling width, paper quality, size and shape. Guaran- 
teed quality by the makers and sold by progressive dealers. 


Detailed information at your service. 


Yours for good tablets = C BLAIR COMPANY 


For Forty-Four Years, Stationers to the Pioneers in Tablet Manufacture 
American Schools HUNTINGDON - - - PENNSYLVANIA 


























STONE SCHOOL SERIES 


NOTE AND COMPOSITION BOOKS 








THE RELIABLE 
M&M 





PORTABLE SCHOOLS 
ya 3 . ae 





“Oldest Manufacturers of Duck Shades 
in America” 





“6 of the 15 styles.” 


STEELE’S DUCK SHADES 





illustrated instructions can erect them. 


Ask for catalog just off press Write for Catalog and Delivered Prices 


Write us for full information and best prices MERSHON & MORLEY COMPANY 
OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. SAGINAW, MICH. 
SPICELAND, IND. Established 1898 




















The best of material used throughout in construction. 
Comply with state requirements. 


BUILT COMPLETE AT OUR FACTORY 


Your janitor with four common laborers and our 





ENTIRE SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
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Portable Schools and 


Gymnasiums 


PRICES SURPRISINGLY LOW 


BUILDINGS THOROUGHLY INSULATED 
DRY AND WARM 


EXCEPTIONALLY HIGH GRADE LUMBER 


Send for catalogue 
and delivered prices 


American Portable House Co. 


601-611 Alaska St. Seattle, Wash. 








| 


Squires Boston Inkwell 


We now manufacture the Boston 
It fits a 127/82 inch 
Has a Hard Rubber Top 
with a slide over the pen hole. 
The glass has a ledge below the 
thread to keep the ink from spill- 
ing if it should come loose from 


Inkwell. 
hole. 


the top. 


Our price is right. 


fits a 2 inch hole. 


market. 


713 Penn Ave. 


No. 14 Self-Closing Inkwell. No. 
Has a Hard Rubber Top and 


It is the best inkwell on the 


plated. 





Write for Catalogue, Prices and Samples. 


SQUIRES INKWELL CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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BADGER 
WIRE WINDOW 
GUARDS 


Installed in your school 
means—permanent pro- 
tection against break- 
age of school windows 
and because of their 
rigid construction—real 
economy. 





BUY WIRE WINDOW GUARDS 
INSTEAD OF 


WINDOW GLASS 


BADGER WIRE WINDOW 
GUARDS are made to order in 
any size or shape to fit the win- 
dow. The illustrations show the 
BADGER WIRE WINDOW 
GUARDS with Round and 
Channel frames. They are 
easily installed. 


Order through your 
School Supply Jobber. 


BADGER WIRE 
AND IRON WORKS 


Cleveland and 25th Aves. 
MILWAUKEE , WIS. 




















3 or Chicago Inkwell. 
We furnish a one lug or the 
three lug glass for it. Nickel 
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The ordinary window shade 
without Shade Adjusters. 




































































The ordinary window shade with 
Bassett Window Shade Adjusters 
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COCCUUUED SCOUT UEEEEED EET E EEE EEE 


Regulate the 
Glaring Sun Light 
With 
BASSETT 


_|Window Shade Adjusters 


scientific 


Designed along 
lines to keep out the sun’s 
glare and equalize the sun’s 


light in the classroom, the 
Bassett Window Shade Adjust- 
er relieves the eye strain and 
improves the light for study- 
ing. With this adjuster you 
can lower ‘the windows from 
the top for ventilation. 

The Bassett Window Shade 
Adjuster may be readily at- 
tached to any window shade 
you are now using. The com- 
fort and greater efficiency ob- 
tained by these shade adjust- 
ers will solve your costly shade 
problem. 

Note the illustration above. 
The annoying and _ injurious 
glare of sun light makes study 
impossible. The lower illustra- 
tion shows how the glare is 
controlled without loss of light 
with Bassett Window Shade 
Adjusters, which makes study- 
ing easy and comfortable. 

Write us NOW,—about the win- 
dow shading problems in YOUR 

OWN CLASSROOM and_= send 


$2.00 for a sample adjuster with 
full directions for installation. 


BASSETT WINDOW 
EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


922 - F. Street, N. W., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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TheCloseof This Year 
Marks Greater Lead- 
ership of Gluey Paste 


Many carloads shipped to 
all points of the United 
States and Canada show 
Gluey’s preference in 
schools everywhere. 





Send 10 cents for big, handy tube. 


The Commercial Paste Co. 
Columbus, Ohio 





Address Dept. 106, please. 


= HIM 


HAAN A 
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CONFIDENCE WON BY INTEGRITY 


From the men who know 
No. 4 of a Series 


| School Bepariment 
True G. Merrill, Superintendent 


Bangor, Maine 


March 11, 1922 





Masury Young Co. 
Boston, Mass, 


Gentlemen: 


I have purchased materials from 
the Masury Young Company of Boston for some 
years, and have always found everything just 
as represented. Any argument as to any detail 
lies wholly with the customer, They satisfy 
the customer's demands, 


—- 





Very truly, 


Tn Co PC or 2 


Supt. of Schools, 








A Message From Maine. 


The letter above represents the basis 
on which our SUCCESS has been 
built. Masury-Young Products are 
always as good as represented by 
our salesmen and we consider the 
CONFIDENCE of our many cus- 
tomers our greatest asset. Perma- 
nent acceptance of Myco materials 
always follows a fair trial order. 
We solicit your inquiries from all 
parts of the country. 

Myco Spray Oil with a Myco Pneu- 
matic Floor Oiler will cut your cost 
for oiling floors and give them a 
clean, bright appearance. Floors 
will not become greasy or dirty be- 
cause Myco Spray Oil is absolutely 
stainless. The Myco Sprayer is of 
strong construction and simple to 
operate. Your janitor can do expert 
work with it. 


Write for catalog and prices. 


Masury-Young Co. 
76 Roland St. Boston, Mass. 
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ENGRAVING CRAFTSMANSHIP 
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“YOUR STORY IN PICTURE LEAVES NOTHING UNTOLD” 


Paramount in designing and engraving 
are workmanship and service at conserva- 
tive prices. Premier Craftsmanship assures 
you of these together with complete satis- 





faction. 
PREMIER: ENGRAVING CO. 
DESIGNERS ENGRAVERS 
— MILWAUKEE — <n WISCONSIN 















































Scenery 


Asbestos curtains, 
Velour curtains 


and 
Stage scenery for your Auditorium 


stage. Special, Historic, Scenic 


or Architectural paintings 
for front drop curtains. 


Twenty years of experience in 
equipping High Schools has placed 
us in a position to know the par- 


ticular requirements for your stage. 


request call from our representative 


Twin City Scenic Company 
2819 Nicollet Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Eastern Office: 
301 Broadway Market Building 


Write us for further information or 
| 
Detroit, Michigan | 
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‘“‘And now my friends 


a word of cheer’’ 


Why should I tell you of the 
superiority of Vul-Cot Waste 
Baskets? Why should I reiterate 
that we have made them strong, 
tough and wear-withstanding — 
that they are so good to look at 
that five million business men 
and women have them in their 
offices? 

These things you already 
know, or should by this time. 

But, take this thought of cheer 
away with you. It is not a new 
one—old news, but mighty good: 

The Vul-Cot is absolutely guar- 
anteed to last five years. No 
reservations are made to this 
guarantee. And of course, if we 
can guarantee it to last that long 
it is built to give rough and ready 
service for a lifetime. 

All school supply houses 


and dealers carry Vul-Cots. 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 
Wilmington, Del. 


[COT 


GUARANTEED 5 YEARS 























Dear Superintendent: 


first (and the 
find | 


got off toa good start, as the saying 


In reviewing my 
past) eighteen months, | 
is, and | am growing stronger every 


minute. 


This is not mere brag. | have 


to admit it. 

And so | would encourage you 
to write me if you are interested 
in wax crayons par excellence. 

Respectfully, 
ED. U. CATOR 


c/o JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


























































Once x you see and use the 

Inkwell on your 
school PA as replacements, 
or as standard equipment on 
new desks, you will readily un- 
derstand why it has been a 
favorite for the past eighteen 
years wherever it has been 
used. 


It is an inkwell that the pupil INKWELL 


will not tinker with, it is noise- Black japanned top attached to 
less, it is dustproof, and it is so = at _— points with small 
: esk nails 
easi ; : 
as ly put ona standard school Heavy glass well, round bottom, 
desk, that you will marvel at its = ja it can not be set on top 
sim li . . eae o esk. 
plicity and desirability. Metal lid, that noiselessly slides 
When you learn the low price, over inkwell. 
too, we h h Metal holder inside, with flat 
» we have another agreeable steel pressure spring that holds 
surprise in store for you. Any well tightly against lid when 


losed. 
school supply jobber can sup- . 


ply you or we will ship direct. FREE 


Write today for a FREE to interested 


tity, 


bb 


Yj 


(thes 





SAMPLE and prices of Superintendents 
the two sizes, Junior and or Secretaries 
Senior. 

We will send free to any 

sf) Mi school superintendent or sec- 

i. q +}! PANY retary a neat desk inkwell, 
9 containing both sizes of the 

410 Southwest Ninth S: U. S. Inkwell. Ask for yours 









Des Moines, Iowa. 














DUSTLESS 
CRAYONS 


are truly 
Crayons of Character 


Free of grit from tip to tip NATIONAL CRAY- 
ONS respond perfectly to every stroke. 


Being uniform in strength, every piece of 
NATIONAL CRAYON will withstand a firm grip 
of the fingers without danger of breaking or 
crumbling. 


The dustless feature, combined with uniformity 
in all other respects, makes NATIONAL the 
ideal crayon for the classroom. 


Your regular school supply dealer 
can serve you. If not, write direct. 


THE NATIONAL CRAYON CO. 
West Chester Pa. 
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THE ART SERVICE BUREAU 


School Pens 3 > has answered these questions 


The following questions have come to our Art 
Spencerian Steel Pens are the best Service Bureau since the recent announcement of 
x « x - 2 x 


- its inception. They are indicative of the wide scope 
for schoolroom use because they out- of work now being done by the Bureau for teachers. 



















No.2 wear any two ordinary pens. They Ps From a state teachers’ college in the West: 
retain their smooth writing points “How would you organize a course in drawing and 
longer against the misuse and hard design for Industrial Art Students?) 

rear that children put on ns Ver From a home economics teacher in the Northwest: 
weat . Pp up pe te . “What new craft problems related to costume and 
Children become better writers interior decoration could you suggest for high 
quickly with these good tools. *: school girls? 


From the Pacific Coast: 


For more than half a century Spencerian 


. “Can you help me plan school room decorations 
Steel Pens have been the standard for 


, which my fifth grade could make for this special NO) 
school pens. Superintendents and ad occasion?” wy 
teachers may obtain 12 school pens — wn From the South: w 
3 of each number —and our handwriting “Could you suggest a tentative plan for art work 2 
booklet by mail on receipt of 10 cents. . through the year for Junior High School boys?” Af, 
Please mention this publication. ALS And from the East: Cee 

“What course would you pursue in giving out al 


2 


e work’ to deficient children who have a feeling for 
SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY Mt color and design?” 
349 Broadway. New York 4 We are ready to serve you with your problems. 
Our Art Service Bureau is your Art Service Bureau. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd St. New York 
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No. 1—College, fine point; double elastic. 
2—Counting House, excellent for bookkeeping. 
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No. 5—School, fine point; semi-elastic. 
7—Intermediate, medium point; stiff action. 
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Don’t 
Full of New Ideas for Drawing, Art and 
Overlook Hand Work 
These Points Peng Prone 
“Enamelac”’ PRANG “Prismex”’ 
Ae ona tc Smunfasacs Papers 
shat enren I 192 4 Puente CATALOCUE 
n “lvorene”’ Prang se 
© ‘*Prismo 
ws Prang Papers 
The JUNIOR. HEY are important points, too. The “Stixit” Prang 
y rareagaicsr priced best of pencils, desks and seats ad- Paste (O) 0) “Enginex” 
re coat Mg io dha justed to proper W riting posture, a Papers 
we of Marpens a, and perfect light—all are to little avail if Phen: aie 
tn at os pupils are compelled to write with dull Dyes © “Juteen” 
dium, or ‘blunt blunt pencils. Twin 
points : ; 
For so little an expenditure your pupils Prang sitanre Prans 
pill gh may always be assured of sharp-pointed “Modelit”’ “Permodello 
r . ial , pencils by the use of one or more models 
Crayons Your Pu- of the Apsco Line of Pencil Sharpeners ° 
: 4, ~~ | re . pre ferre d by all leading schools. Eley en Let This Catalog Help You 
school officials. different models to select from all This is our “67th Birthday” Catalogue. You can SAVE 
worstions and equipped with solid steel twin milling MONEY—INSURE QUALITY—and RECEIVE SERVICE 
vcheat me «cutters. by ordering from this new Prang Catalogue. It is FREE to 
Ay o Line. Write Teachers. 
ol — Sold by All Leading School Supply Dealers. 
Let us know in which Products you are most interested— 
1 , i. ‘ more intelligently serve you. 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Company so we may 
1309 Garland Bldg. Chicago. Send for this “School Catalogue” 
THE APSCO LINE THE PRANG COMPANY 
: — . arr : l t Ave., 118 E. 25th St., 
OF PENCIL SHARPENERS a ow Toah 
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It Took Him a Half Day || VOCATIONAL TEXT BOOKS : 
_— : — , = Manuscript and Inscription Letters. Second Edition. By Edward Johnston.— = 
e = 12%4x9'% in. With 5 plates A. E. R. Gill, 16 plates in all. $3.00. = 

= Stencil Craft. Color Decoration by Means of Stencilling. By Henry Cadness.— = 

= With numerous colored and other illustrations. $3.50. = 

_ — — = Embroidery and Tapestry Weaving. By Mrs. A. H. Christie.—Third Edition. = 

= 420 pp., 178 Diagrams and illustrations by the Author. 16 pages of Colotype = 

= reproductions. $4.00. = 

OU CAN FIND I I = Writing and Illuminating and Lettering. By Edward Johnston.—Seventh Edi- = 
= tion, 512 pp., 227 illustrations and diagrams, 24 pages of colotype reproduc- = 

IN HALF A MINUTE ||) = *® 

= Dress Design: An Account of Costume for Artists and Dressmakers. By = 

= Talbot Hughes.—A handbook on historic costumes from early times, containing = 

If you use Roberts & Meck’s = +1 Fa figures, 35 colotype reproductions of 100 specimens of genuine dresses. = 

= Practical Millinery. By Florence Anslow.—A practical manual for milliners = 

RECORD FORMS, SCHOOL RECORDS = and teachers. 220 pp., and 200 illustrations. $3.50. = 

inds. Samples and prices on application. = Bookbinding and the Care of Books. By Douglas Cockerell.—With drawings by 3 

of all ki d P P PP = Noel Rooke. Fourth edition. 352 pp., with 122 drawings. $4.00. = 

= ~ > 2 West 45th Street = 

ROBERTS & MECK || _— ISAAC PITMAN & SONS Now fone’ 
ARRISBURG, PA. = = 

H URG, STi Nv HdVNVVNVNUNUTNAVNNONVNUNUUOUVOUNOUNNUUNIOUOOULOO000000000000000000000000000U UU 

















Why don’t you purchase the best goods for your 
school? Our revolving blackboards and roll black- 
boards have been in constant use in all the Public 
Schools in New York, and the principal cities for 
thirty-six years, which is a sufficient guarantee. Send 
for our illustrated catalog and discount sheet and com- 
pare prices with other manufacturers. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
20-22-24 Vesey Street 
NEW YORK 











Be Established in 1876 This Machine Will 


Standard for Automatically 
Years Produce 


GAS 


16, : For your lab- 


oratories, Do- 
; a mestic Science 


‘Vee &, Department. 
EGG In use in hun- 
dreds of educa- 
tional institu- 
% | tions through- 
74 out the country. 









Write to us for a list of colleges and high schools using our machine. 


Illustrated Catalogue Will Be Sent on Request. 


MATTHEWS GAS MACHINE CO. 
6 E. Lake Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 












































Always in stock ready for immediate ship- 
ments. Quickly erected. Designed to meet | 
all state code educational requirements. | 


pecs 


peoes peees 


peas 


Catalog showing many designs sent on request. 


TOGAN-STILES Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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N PARRY CHAIRMAN 


ELLY SECRETARY WILLIAM E BIDDLE 

ARTHUR.J ANDERSON 
EARL M NELSON 

DEBOT TOM ARCHITECTS 
NSTRUCTION CO BUILDERS 


InIS BUILDING: ERECTED .1917 








HONOR ROLLS— MEMORIAL TABLETS—IN BRONZE 
MODELED, CAST AND FINISHED BY 
ALBERT RUSSELL AND SONS CO. 


125 MERRIMACK 8ST. NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 











Sih .. FLAGS FOR SCHOOLS 


BULL DOG 
BUNTING 
FLAGS 


BEST BY TEST 


Specified and used by 
U. S. Government and 
School Boards. Sold by 
Reliable Dealers. 


¥ 












JOHN C. DETTRA & CO., INC. 
OAKS MONTG. CO. PENNA 
| rene “STAN DARD” 
| ik / BACKING CORK 
woood 
INSERT Bulletin Board 
CORK THE BEST 


yf SOMPOSITION 


BY 
ANY TEST 


Practical for display purposes in 
halls and over blackboards in 
schoolrooms. Easily installed in 
old or new buildings. 











USEFUL, ATTRACTIVE and PERMANENT 


We Manufacture All Sizes. Write for Sample. 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD CO. 


Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


b J 
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STANDARDIZE ON SUPPLIES THAT 
BEAR THE ROBERTSON TRADE MARKS 





The Wonderful “Bac- 
tericide” and Cleaner for 
Schools. Great for floors. 


Kotar reaches and _ re- 
moves the dirt, germs and 
vermin. Kotar solution 
should be used regularly 


to flush the toilet. Used 
in solution, so its cost is 
small. 


Robertson’s Original Twentieth Century Soap has 
no equal. It is unsurpassed for cleaning floors, 
woodwork, furniture and finished surfaces, also ideal 








for cleaning blackboards. Pure vegetable oils only 
are used in its manufacture. 


Robertson’s Genuine Bristle ZA Qs. 
Floor Brushes have kept the aA" ° ND I> 





You Receive 
Full Value 
When You 

Buy 


MADE OF 


STERLING and DEFIANCE 


All Wool Double Warp Two Ply Cotton 
Bunting Bunting 








floors of thousands of class- 4{ 

rooms clean. Every brush <] DIAMOND B 

bearing the Diamond Brand gS 
trade mark is guaranteed to te 

be as represented. USB : 


We are headquarters for all School Supplies, including 
Liquid Soaps, Paper Towels, Toilet Paper, Mops, Brushes, 
Paper Towel and Toilet Paper Fixtures. Get our prices. 


Theo. B. Robertson Products Co., Inc. 
Member, National School Supply Association 
700-704 W. DIVISION ST. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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PRINTING SERVICE 
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THE FLAGS THAT GIVE SERVICE 
SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Manufactured only by 


ANNIN & CO. 


Largest Flag House in the World 
99-101 FULTON STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





TEACHERS 








a a ae 


TO SCHOOLS 


The Cannon Printing Co. is an 
organization with the knowl- 
edge, equipment and experience 
to render efficient, reliable and 
satisfactory service to schools. 


Quality in set up and printing 
of Stationery, Forms and Blanks, 
Accounting Forms, Reports, 
High School Year Books, Bulle- 
tins and School Papers assured, 
together with prompt delivery 
at moderate prices. Consider 
these factors when ordering 
printing. 

















Consult with us about your 
school printing needs and ask for 
estimates. This service does not 
place you under any obligation. 
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CANNON PRINTING COMPANY 
131-133-135 Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Globe Special Book 
Case 


Shelves more than three 
hundred books. 


Special price, $15.00, f.o.b. 
Morristown. 


Shipped day order is re- 
ceived. 





GLOBE BOOK COMPANY, Morristown, Tenn. 
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Our Reputation is National 
Our Service Unexcelled 
Positions Kindergarten toU asvorelty Presidents 


— > 


———_ nee 
Roc CKY M7 TEACHERS 


se 


AGENCY 





COME TO 


Free Registration 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


> , Oo , N. W. Bank Bide. 

410 U.S.NaT. Bann BLOG DENVER. COLO ee Lumber "Roshanas 
Wis SOE, We Wes crnccvccces Manager Kansas City, Mo., 230 Rialto Bldg. 
— 


HEADQUARTERS 











FIS 


Associated Fisk Agencies 
in Principal Cities. 





102 McGEE ST. 


J. A. DEVLIN, MANAGER 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
KANSAS CITY, MO, 








YOUR 


HUNTINGTON 
W. VA. 








CHILDREN 


WILL HAVE BETTER HEALTH 


Leading to 


MORE THOROUGH TRAINING 


Leading to 


A BETTER EDUCATION 


Leading to 


A BETTER CITIZENSHIP 


in a 


MINTER PERMANENT PORTABLE SCHOOL 


Write for Catalogue 


MINTER NOM CORPORATION 


GREENVILLE, 
S. C. 














PURITY STRAWS 


Are you serving milk to the chil- 
dren in your school? 

Millions of school children 
throughout the country are gain- 
ing in mental and physical efficien- 
cy by this added nourishment. 

Serve milk in half pint bottles 
and insert a Purity Straw through 
bottle cap. Sanitary and econom- 
ical. No washing of glasses and 
no breakage. Children cannot gulp 
milk when served in this way. 
Purity Straws are specially made 
for this use. So strong they will 
not break if bent or crushed nor 
soften after longest exposure. Sam- 
ple box and information on request. 


COE MANUFACTURING CO. 


35 S. Warren St., 
NEW YORK CITY 
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We have made portable sc} 
you can buy Bossert School H 
direct from us and save money f 


; Write us full requ 
: details of cost of bu 


equipped to furnish 
1otice Pr 


dys ye 


oe 


Bossert Schools 


Are Warm in Winter and Cool in Summer 


any size building 
ices of same 
in every case are the 
Remember, 
the cost of erecting is a very small item. 
any unskilled labor can do it, we 
range to erect all buildings. 
and re-erected any number of 

e feature. 
ther people for over 2 
r new 


ird, 


5 years. 


will send 
y erected. 


; LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc. 


1323 Grand Street 





Builders of School Houses for over 


25 years. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


on short 
depend on requirements and State 
lowest for quality of ma- 
this is not a cut lumber propo- 
While 
will, 
Buildings can be 
times without 


Now 
patents and improvements 
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OLLEGE GRADUATES recommended exclusively | 


except in vocational fields. No elementary school positions. Any subject 
from hich school up. Leading bureau for te ac hers of Commercial, Industrial, 


PECIALISTS’ tee 





20th year. Seman ‘all states. 
Tell us your needs. 

ROBERT A. GRANT, Pres., 
Odeon Bldg., St. Mo. 


SUOVPEUPUCE EEE OU PEDO EDEL D EEE Wit 





EDUCATIONA LL ZLY 


Louis, 
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Hathaway Mana Mrs. E. H. Scott 
Bennington, Vt. — 353 West ii7th St., New York 
Free enrollment in both offices. 
Free service to employers in answer to direct calls. 
CUPEERUREDDRODEOORDEEEDGEURDUEREEA EER RGUUEEEETDGGUUEREREREGEDLEEEROGEARECUEEEREAREODGEDOOGTD " UU 
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Hathaway Toners’ Agency 


Miss Nellie 8S. 
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CLASSIFIED WANTS |! 


The rate for Classified Advertisements is 10 cents per word per insertion, 
payable in advance. Forms close the 13th preceding the date of issue 




















PICTURES : CATALOGS o 
Wanted A man to do promotional work 
" . among Vocational Departments in schools 
The Copley Prints for school walls have for a leading manufacturer of hand tools 
highest endorsements. See Illustrated Cat- Splendid opportunity for a Teacher of 
alogue. (Mention this Journal.) Curtis & Woodworking who is interested in doing 
ne sales work Write giving experience, ref- 
Cameron, 14 Harcourt St., Boston. erence, etc. Address J-9, American School 
Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 
VITROLITE WANTED 
Will pay 25 cents for copies of September, 
Samples—-Every School Trustee, Secretary 1923, issue of the American School Board 
and Superintendent, owes it to himself to Journal. Address Classified Wants Dept., 
know something about Vitrolite. Used to American School Board Journal, 129 Michi- 


splendid advantage in toilet rooms, Domes- gan St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

tic Science Departments and in connection CAPS AND GOWNS 

with lunch room equipment. Sample with ~ 

details sent upon request Address the We have a new stock of High School and 

Vitrolite Co., Chamber of Commerce Bldg. Collegiate caps and gowns. Information 

Chicago, Il. Upon Request. The Wingate Co., 543 Fifth 
St.. Des Moines, Iowa 








If In Doubt 


consult the School 
Authorities of Buf- 
falo, Jersey City, 
Memphis, San Fran- 
cisco, Winnipeg, 
Rochester and a hun- 
dred other cities we 
could name if space 
permitted and learn 
what they think of 
American Woodworking Machinery for Manual Training 
Work. 





Every School Board should have our catalog on file. 
Let us send you a copy. 


American Wood Working Machinery Co. 


591 Lyell Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
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THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY 


SECTIONAL »GHOOL BUILDINGS 







OUR PLANS >. AND MEET EVERY 
APPROVED ~ REQUIREMENT 
BY Y< OUR : OF YOUR 


HOOL BOAR 


BUILDING CODE 


CRSSLSSSSBSEBESESRES 


The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL SUtSENGS are complete in every 

detail, having double floors, double side walls and ceilings. With every modern con- 

venience makes them the best Portable School Buildings on the market today. With 

the perfect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal. Our buildings can be 

taken down and moved to another loc ation without mutilating in the least any of 
| the parts. We can proveit. If you write us what you desire, we wil. send you 
\ full details. We,are specialists in Sectional School construction. 


| THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O., 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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SERVICE IMPORTANT TO SUPERINTENDENTS 
AND SCHOOL BOARDS 


Consult us if in need of teachers or supervisors. We maintain the 
largest teacher placement work in the United States under one manage- 
ment (under the personal direction of Ernest E. Olp, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago). 

FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Affiliated offices in principal cities. 

NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Southern Building, Washington 
The Evanston (Ill.) office specializes in public school work, particu- 
larly the grades. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, 77 W. Washington St. 
Exclusively for college and university teachers. 

EDUCATION SERVICE, 1254 Amsterdam Ave.. New York 


The Chicago office of Education Service, 


, Chicago 


19 S. La Salle , makes a specialty of public 
school work including teaching and administrative B... Aoy also such positions as busi- 
ness managers and purchasing agents for schools, registrars, private secretaries, cafe- 
teria directors and trained nurses. The Chicago office is also headquarters for travel 
service, magazine-book service, 


thrift-savings-investment service, etc. 


i ) Let us tell you 
of our special facilities for service to teachers and schools. 


You are cordially invited to 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
during the 


4.9 
24-28. 


make our parlor-room office at_ the 
your headquarters for conferences or for mail, 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence 


, February 
Free stenographic service to school officials. 











We Specialize in Brains 


Character, Personality, Teaching Power and Service. By advertising more widely 
than any other Agency, and by visiting State and District meetings, schools and 
colleges, from Dakota and Minnesota to Texas and Oklahoma, we have built up 
the largest SELECT LIST of LIVE teachers ever assembled. Our tenth year of 
recommending only when asked to do so by employers. Owing to our professional 
standards most of the Higher Institutions as well as the best Secondary schools 
in forty-four States and three foreign countries used our service the past season. 
Fifteen hundred square feet of office space, with every known equipment for 
doing efficient work, INCLUDING A FINDEX BUILT TO ORDER, enables us 
to fill vacancies from Kindergarten to University with teachers who have been 


tested, investigated, and, in many cases personally interviewed by our representa- 
tives direct. 


A Distinct Service for Educators Who Appreciate Ethical Standards. 
THE WESTERN REFERENCE & !BOND ASSOCIATION 


Department of Education, 499 Gates Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 











ANNOUNCES THE OPENING 
of its 


| SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
| 
FOURTH OFFICE | 

| 


| 
| Republic Building, Louisville, Ky. 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. RICHMOND, VA. 





LOUISVILLE, KY. | 








The H. D. Yates Teachers’ Bureau 
728-30 Stahlman Building, Nashville, Tennessee 
PERSONAL SERVICE AND 
DIRECT RECOMMENDATIONS 








“THE AGENCY OF QUICK SERVICE AND EFFICIENCY” 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


DENVER, COLORADO CHICAGO, ILLINOIS MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
Gas & Electric Building Peoples Gas Building The Plymouth Building Berkeley Bank Building 


We Render Efficient Service to School Boards and Teachers 
The Only Agency That Maintains Educational Men Constantly in the Field 





Three Classes of Teachers Who Should 
Enroll in Our Agency 

Those who desire a better locality. 

Those who want a better salary. 

Those who possess average or more than average 
ability. Write Manager E. A. Freeman for booklet. 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 
Handicraft Bldg., 89 So. Tenth St. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Ss ore 











TEACHERS WANTED 
For Schools and Colleges—Every day of the year 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, INC. 


D. H. COOK, Gen. Mer. HOME OFFICE—Philadelphia, Pa. 
—BRANCH OFFICES— 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Syracuse, N. Y.; Northampton, Mass 
No charge to employers—No charge to candidates till elected. 
Positions waiting—correspondence confidential. 








LET US BE THE CONNECTING LINK 
AND SOLVE YOUR BUSINESS WORRIES 


We Have the 


We Have the 
TEACHERS 


SCHOOLS 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Metropolitan Bldz., Saint Louis, Mo. 














The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


No. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Receives calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, and 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools. 


PARKER 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Twenty Years of Real Service 
to School Boards 


12 South Carroll Street 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


Uy CULELUOUEDEEEEERCOOCOOOUEEEEEEREGGUUEEEAEASERORERODREEEEEDERECOGERODEEREREOSOCOCAEEEEREODELEE ERO OEEATE REET RDEREEROSERDEUER ADRES ODEODEOTEGTE ERE EEOOCGEOUEEEEAEERODGEL ACER EEOOOOOE ONE 
Some of the very best teachers of the land are found in the territory covered by the 
OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY, 

A. J. JOLLY, Mer. 

Mentor, Ky. ° « 412 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, O. 


COUUCCUUCUEC CCL CCUCUCCUUCCLCULOUUC CULO LCOUCCOLUCUUL OULU LLCO 





Albany ‘Teachers’ Agency, Inc. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y 

Provides Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Securing Positions. 

WILLARD W. ANDREWS, President F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secretary 








THE WOOD TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Blytheville, Ark. 


Operates locally and nationally. We offer free service to em- 
ploying officials. Correspondence invited from those seeking 
teachers or teaching positions. 








Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency 


Established 1855 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 
366 Fifth Ave., between 34th and 35th Streets, NEW YORK 
Branch Office: 1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
A Superior Agency for Superior People We Register Only Reliable Candidates. 
Services Free to School Officials. 
F. T. Persinger 


Manager THE BEST SERVICE COMPANY Minneapolis, Minn. 
SCHOOL BOARDS: If you need Teachers, Superintendents or 


Principals, let us co-operate with you. 
TEACHERS: If you are looking for a position, we can 
OUR MOTTO: 


place you. 


The right teacher for the right place — 
A L ALB E R T Chicago, Illinois 


prompt service. 
Established 1885—Still under same active management. Best Schools and Colleges 
permanent clients. Best qualified men and women on our available list. Prompt service. 
Other Offices—New York, Denver, Spokane. 


INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 


147 WHITEHALL ST., ATLANTA, GA. 


Organized 1901. Prompt and effective service. 
Member, National Association of Teachers’ Agencies. 














212 Walker Building 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, 
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NIBROC TOWELS 











¢ Age -s 5 
eas 


Pe Whe od ia 


HE span of life has been lengthened and life itself made happier and 
more healthy —just by little things; byclean hands in milking, clean foods 
served in clean plates and cups; cleanliness at the source of drinking water; 
















and clean hands at School. 


School children now have a fair fighting chance to grow up in health and 
vigor because of the little safeguards placed upon their way. 





The Nibroc Towel has taken a modest place among the agencies of good WHITE ENAMELED 
STEEL CABINET 


health in the public schools. titel cata lack 


ae ae . ’ ¢ . — Delivers but 
s clean: ; the children’s safeguard i ashroom: s —be- 
It is clean; it is the children’s safeguard in the washroom; and it is —be Sais hide: TOR. 


sides all that-—a satisfactory towel—soft, absorbent, efficient, tough and at a time, clean and fresh 
. ? . to the user. 

> y ~ se. . e 
enduring of rough quick use ania ditties 


» Nibroc Towels 





Tear out this Advertisement — Sign — and Mail to us 


and without obligation to you, our representative will call with samples and advise you regarding the advantagesin using Nibroc Towels. 


Name secseeee ‘ . - ecceeese Address spittheuheinisabi rks batbeenetndbeseheaabeiaebthsanait wueyeusceceece 











Manufactured by 


BROWN COMPANY 


PORTLAND founded 1852 MAINE 
BRANCH OFFICES 


NEW YORK CITY-233 Broadway . CHICAGO, ILL.-NO So.DearbornSt. MINNEAPOLIS,MINN.-900Plymouth Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS .MO.-1016 ArcadeBldg. PITTSBURG, PENN. - 335 Fifth Ave. ATLANTA.GA.~- 1004 Candler Building. 






































chool Goods Directory 


The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. 


None other can receive a 


place in this Directory. Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. 





AIR CONDITIONING 

APPARATUS 
Air Conditioning & Engineering Co. 
American Blower Company 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Midwest Air Filters, Inc. 
Nelson Corporation, The Herman 
Reed Air Filters, Inc. 

AIR FILTERS 
Midwest Air Filters, Inc 
Reed Air Filters, Inc. 

AS HOISTS 
Gillis & Geoghega 


AUDITORIUM SEATING 
American Seating Co. 
Heywood-Wakefield Co 
Kundtz Company, The Theodor 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
Peter & Volz Co. 

Steel Furniture Company 

BASEMENT SASH, aan 
Detroit Steel Products Comp 
BASEMENT WINDOWS, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
BLACKBOARDS—COMPOSITION 
Beaver Products Co., Inc., The 
Beckley-Cardy Co 
N. Y. Silicate aga Slate Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. 

Standard dlackboard ‘Company 
Weber Lary ) 
LACKBOARD-SLATE 
Keenan oo Slate Co. 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 
Penna. Structural Slate Co. 
OILERS 
Kewanee Boiler Company 
BOOK CASES 
Globe Book Company 
Library Bureau 
BOOK COVERS 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Iroquois Publishing Company. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 

BOOK PUBLISHERS 
American Book Company 
Ameri¢ Viewpoint Society 
Educational — = Company 
Heath & Co., Cc 
Houghton, Saimin Co 
Iroquois Publishing Company 
Laidlaw Brothers 
Little, Brown and Company 
Newson & Company 
Pitman & Son, Isaac 
Rand, McNally & Company 
World Book Company 

BRUSHES 
Palmer Company, The 
Robertson Products Co., 

BUIL DING MATERIALS 
Alabama rble Company 
Asbestos Buildings Company 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Duriron Co., Inc., The 
Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Assn. 
International Casement Co., Inc 
Knapp Bros) Mfg. Company 
National Bide Granite Quarries Assn. 
Nat ul S Association 
National Terra Cotta Society 
N. W. Expanded Metal Company 


DRINKING _—- 
Coe Manufacturing Com 
DUST FILTERS 
Midwest Air Filters, Inc 
ECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
Adam Electric Co., Frank 
American Wiremold Co. 
ELECTRIC WIRING 
American Wiremold Co. 
Adam Electric Co., Frank 
ERASERS 
Palmer Company, The 
Rowles Company, E. W. A. 
Weber Costello Co. 
ERASER CLEANERS 
Lynn Company, James 
Weber Costello Company 
NCES 
American Fence Construction Company 
Anchor Post Iron Works 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Page Fence & Wire Prod 
FILING CABINETS 
Bureau 
E ESCAPES—SPIRAL 
Dow Company, The 
Standard Conveyor Company 
FIRE ESCA PES—TUBULAR 
SLIDING TYPE 
Potter Manufacturing Corp 
FIRE EXIT LATCHES 
Sargent & Company a P. 


Smith Hardware Co., 
Vonnegut Hardware x 
FIRE PROOF — 
Dahistrom Metallic Boor Co. 
FIREPROOFING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 
FLAG 


Library 


Annin & Co 
inaee | FOLaS 
Nelson Mfg. Co., 
FLOOR ‘COVERING 
Heywood-Wakefield Co 
FLOORING 
Master Builders Co., The 
Oak Flooring Adv. Bureau 
FLOORING—COMPOSITION 
Marbleloid Company 
FLOORING—MASTIC 
ae Brick Co., 
OLDING PARTITIONS 
Wilson ¥-* Jas. 
FURNITURE 
American Seating Co 
Beckley-Cardy Co 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Conrades Mfg. Company 
Detroit School Equipment Co 
Economy Drawing Table & Mfg. Co 
Heywood-Wakefield Co 
Gunn Furniture Company 
Kundtz Company, The Theodor 
Library Bureau 
National School Equipment Company 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
Peter & Volz Co 
Readsboro Chair Company 
Rowles Co, E. W. A 
Scientific Seating, Inc. 
Steel Furniture Company 


Standard School Equipment Co 


LOCKS —EBT Lass 
Miller Keyless Lock Co 
MANUAL TRAINING BENCHES 
Christiansen, C. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Sheldon & Co., E. 
MAPS 


McConnell Map Company 
Nystrom & Company, J. 
Weber Costello Compa’ 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 

Russell & Sons Co.. Albert 

METAL LATH 
Berger Mfg. Company 
N. W. Expanded Metal Company 

MICROSCOPES 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Spencer Lens Company 

SOSSLEANG CLAY 
Hammett Company, J 
MOTION PICTURE MACHINES 
DeVry Corporation, The 
AINTS 
Devoe & yl 
Hockaday Comp 
PAINT SPRAYING ‘EQUIPMENT 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 
PAPER TOWELS 
A. P. W. Paper Company 
Brown Company 
National Paper Products Co. 
Palmer Company, The 
Robertson Products Co., 
PAPER TOWEL FIXTURES 


Palmer Company, 


PARTITIONS—WIRE 
Cyclone Fence Co 
PASTE 
Commercial Paste Company 
PENCILS 
Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph 
Eagle Per Company 
Pencil Exchanee m 
PENCIL SHARPENERS 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co 
PENS 
Spencerian Pen Company 
PIANOS 
Miessner Piano Company 
PICTURES 


Brown- Robertson Company 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Company 

Hill-Standard Company 

Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 

Narragansett Machine Company 

PLUMBING FIXTURES 

srunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 

Clow & Sons, James B. 

Crane Company 

Duriron Co., Ine., The 

Hoffman & Billings Mfg. Co 

Kelly & Bros., Thos. 

Nelson Mfg. Company, N. O 

Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 

Speakman Co 

Vogel Company, Joseph A. 

Wolff Manufacturing Co. 
PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 

American Portable House Company 

Armstrong Co., The 

Asbestos Buildings Co 


Circle A Products Corporation 
Maryland Metal Bldg. Co., Ine. 
Mershon & Morley 
Minter Homes Corp 
Togan-Stiles Company 
PROJECTION LANTERNS 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Spencer Lens Co. 
pamares HANGERS 
Healy-Ruff Compa 
REINFORCED STEEL 
Berger Mfg. Co. 
ROLLING PARTITIONS 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 
SAFETY eran TREADS 


American Abrasive Metals Co. 


SASH OPERATING DEVICES, 
STEEL 


Detroit Steel Products Company 
SASH, STEEL 

Detroit Steel Products Company 
SASH, VENTILATING 

Detroit Steel Products Company 

SAVING SYSTEMS 
American Banking Machine Corp. 

SCALES 


Continental Scale Works 
SCENERY 
Twin City Scenie Co. 
SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 
Rowles Company, E. W. 
HADE CLOTHS 
Hartshorn Company, Stewart 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Hoffman & Billings Mfg. 
Speakman Co 

SIGNAL SYSTEMS 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 


SPRAY- war Nas EQUIPMENT 

DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., 

STAGE EQUIPMENT AND 
SCENE 

Lash 


Lee Studios 
ST 


AIR TREADS 
Norton Company 


STATIONERS’ TABLETS 
Blair ‘Company. 3. C 
STEEL SASHES 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
STEEL STORAGE CABINETS 
Medart Mfg. Co., 
STEEL WINDOWS 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 
Truscon Steel Company 
SWEEPING COMPOUNDS 
Robertson Products Co., Theo. B. 
TABLES 
Gunn Furniture Company 
Library Bureau 
ai Bros. Mfg. 
ALKING MACHINES 
Victor chien Machine Co 
TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 


Automatic Electric Company 


TEMPERATURE REGULATION 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Johnson Service 
National Regulator Company 
TOILET PAPER 
A. P. W. Paper Company 
TOILET PAPER FIXTURES 
A. P. W. Paper Company 
Palmer Company, e 
Robertson ucts Co., Theo. B. 
TOILET PARTITIONS 
Sanymetal Products Co. 
Structural Slate Company 
Vitrolite Company 
TYPEWRITERS 
Underwood Typewriter Company 
VACUUM CLEANING _ vera 
Spencer Turbine Company, The 
VACUUM PUMPS 
Nash Engineering Company 
VALVES—FITTINGS 


Crane Company 


VENTILATORS 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Globe Ventilator Company 
Knowles Mushroom Ventilator Co. 


VENTILATING SYSTEMS 
American Foundry & Furnace Co. 
American Blower Company 
Bayley Mfg. Company 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Dunham Company, C. A. 

Healy-Ruff Company 

Midwest Air Filters, Inc 

Nelson Corp., The Herman 

Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Inc 
—e 

Vitrolite Compa: 

WARDROBES 

Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 

WASTE PAPER BASKETS 

National Vulcanized Fibre Company 
WATER COLORS 
American Crayon Co 
WEATHERSTRIPS 
Athey Company, The 

WINDOWS—ADJUSTABLE 
Austral Window Company 
International Casement Co., Ine 
Truscon Steel Company 

WINDOW GUARDS 
Badger Wire & Iron Works 
Draper Shade Co., Luther O. 
WINDOWS—REVERSIBLE 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
WINDOW SHADES 
Athey Company 
Bassett Window Shade Equip. Co. 
Draper Shade Co., Luther O 
Maxwell & Co., 8. A. 
Steele Mfg. Co., Oliver C. 
WINDOWS, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
WIRE GUARDS 
Cyclone Fence Co 
WOODWORKING MACHINERY 
American Woodworking Machinery Ce. 














Federal Tel. & Tel. Co Buffalo Forge Company, 
Structural Slate Company GAS MACHINES Bossert & Sons, Louis Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co Sheldon & Company, 
BUSSES Matthews Gas Machine Co 
International Harvester Co. of America Tirrill Gas Machine Lichting Co 
CHARTS GAS STOVES 
Nystrom & onan A. J A. B. Stove Company 
McConnell Oe MENT GLASS 4 RB. Stov pany Durar Steel Locker 114 ational Renovatin eesitie Cn 28 
; CAFETERIA EQUIP Manufacturers Glass Company Adam’ Electric co Franl ian Duriron Co. In rh ‘ 1 N ational Slate Assoc tation rene 
Coe Manufacturing Company GLOBES Air Conditioning & Eng. Co 116 Economy Draw. Table & Mfg. ¢ Nati mal Terra Cotta Society 83 
Pick & Company, Albert Ny c — J - Alabama Marble Company 135 } ational Publishing Co 150 National Vulcani Fibr ‘ 158 
Sani Products Co., The : yar, & 0., A. J. A. P. W. Paper Company 13 Federal Steel Fixture Co } Natural Slate Blackboat Co 1 
Van Rance Co., John Weber Costello Co American Bankine Machine ¢ 92 Federal Tel. & Tel. Co 142 Nelson Corp., The Herma i and 5 
CHALK TROUGHS .. GYMNASIUM APPARATUS American Book Co...... 148 Gillis & Geoghegan, The 137 Nelson Mfg. Co } and 124 
Dudfield Mfg. Company Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Co American Crayon Co . 20 Globe Book Company 161 Newson and ¢ a.. any veccane 
Mex t mericar , ‘onstruction 0 104 Glol Ventilator Co 138 N. Y. Silicate Book Slate ( 160 
CHEMICALS Medart Mfg. Co., Fred A F I ( ructi ( a la 
- — Narragansett Machine Company American Foundry & Furnace ¢ 119° Gre Publishing Company 152 Norton Company 118 
Heil Chemical Co., Henry HEATING SYSTEMS Ame an Portable House C« 156 Gunn Furniture Company 1 Nort Door Closer ( 143 
CLOCKS—PROGRAM , : C od — An an Seating Company 21 Hart shorn Company, Stewart 130 Nystrom & Company, A. J 153 
Cincinnati Time Recorder Co American Blower Company An in Viewpoint Society 149 Healy-Ruff Company 139 Oak Flooring Bureau 
American F dry & F Cc : - 14 
International Time Recording Company. Re 1 a eo ry urnace Co American Wiremold Company 98 Heath & Company, D. C 148 Pace Fence & Wire Prod. Ass’! ll 
Landis Ene. & Mfg. Co sayley Mfg ompany America Woodworking Machinery Co.162 Heil Chemical Company, Henr 154 Palmer Company The 136 
Standard Electric Time Co oe oo oe Ar ir Pos Iron Works.. . yf Heywood W akefleld Co Fs ee abody Seon ren iture Co : HH 
. . 4 alo oree omy nnin 4 ompany ) til Standar ‘ompany 05 7eckham , ‘ 0 3! 
Triadi . ; OLOR bi ARTS Crane Company Arlington Seating Company 26 Hockaday Company, The 93 Peerless Unit. Vent. Co.. -- 138 
riadic Color Scale Company Dunham Company, C. A Armstrong Company, The 162 Hoffman and Billings Mfg. ¢ 135 Pa. Structural Slate Co . 82 
CRAYON Healy-Ruff Company Asbestos Ruildings Co 144 Holden Patent Book Cover Co 90 Peterson & Company. Leonard ae 
American Crayon Co Nelson Corp., The Herman Athey Company 2 Holophane Glass Company 130 Pick & Company, Albert .109 
Binney & Smith Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Inc Austral Window Company ith Cover Holtzer C abot Electric Co.. 134 Pitman & Sons, Isaa 160 
National Crayon Co INK Automatic Electric Company 89 Houghton, Mifflin Company. . 153 Potter Manufacturing Cort 138 
Peckham, Little & Co Commercial Paste Company Automatic Pencil Sharpe ner Co aoe Huntington Laboratories, Inc = rane _eueane, The H+ 
Pencil Exchange, Inc. Rowles Co., E. W. A. Badger Wire and Iron Works 56 Indiana Limestone Quarr. Ass n 6 Prem a oner Company 7 
Rowles Co.. E. W. A. INK WELLS Bassett Window Shade Equip. Co 156 International Casement Co. Inc 115 Rand, McNally & Company 151 
Weber Costello Co ” Bausch & Lomb Optical Co . 146 International Harvester Co. of America 111 Read Air Filter Company, Inc........ 6 
DEAFENING QUILT Squires Inkwell a Bayley Mfg. Company...... 131 International Time Recording Co..... 8 Rinehimer Bros. Mfg. Co. ican 
c U. 8. Inkwell Compan: Beardslee, Chandelier Mfg. Co 88 Iroquois Publishing Company.. 153 Roberts & Meck obGhn 0600008 160 
cabot, Inc., Samuel JANITORS’ SUPPLIES Beaver Products Co ee ee 140 Ivanhoe-Regent Works of General Elec Robertson Prod. Co., Fay B .161 
DISHWASHERS Masury-Young Company Beckley-Cardy Company. shana Fee”, aE: Teeueinde piurea aes asda st : @ Rowles Company, E » Tes ; 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. Palmer Company, The serger Mfg. Company 7 101 Johnson Service Company... 121 Rundle-Spence Mfg co ‘ 
S Binney & Smith yompeny . eveee 159 Keenan Struct. Slate Co. Inc........ 82 Russell & Sons Co., Albert. 
DISINFECTANTS Pick & Co., Albert Bl Cosauie. 155 Kelly :B Thos ‘3 ial Peake 
Palmer Company, The Robertson Products Co., Theo. B. feel — ‘ ‘see ee Oe DIOS., SUG. 0+ cece ee eens » « P 
, sossert & Sons, fools beoses --162 Kewanee Boiler Co.... sewed Sanymetal Products Company 133 
Robertson Products Co., Theo. B Van Range Co., John Brown _Company........ cee ee eeeees 164 Kewaunee Mfg. Co.. : . eee 19 Sargent & Company........ “eade 94 
DISPLAY CABINETS KINDESGABTSS SUPPLIES Brown-Robertson Co ° -152 Knapp Bros. Mfg. Company 100 Scientific Seating, Inc... ‘6Widéisinn’ ue 
Shewana Cabinet Works Hammett Company. Brunswick, Balke, Collender Co 127 Knowles Mushroom Ventilator Co....138 Sheldon & Company, E. H .146 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIPMENT LABORATORY FURNITURE Buckeye Blower Company.. --. 9 Kundtz Company, The Theodor ... 25 Smith Hardware Co., F. F........... 132 
4B, sare company Keraunee Mig. Company eee Ig ee RR ke Oe ane bangs ag 
Christansen, C. Peterson & Co., Leonard Cabot, Ini — amue ts eeeeeseeesese ; os is P 1g ~y,9 Mig Bee 196 S caieten Con Can $F. 159 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company Sheldon & Company, E. Cannon Printing a . ooe8 “ - oe | ympany a4 s ony 3 A ~ ay. art 
rson Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Co...15 avitt g ompany.... ) Spence ens OMPANY. .. cee cnvevees “ 
Pick & =, ate — LABORATORY ‘SUPPLIES Christiansen C ogc cccccces : .146 Library Bureau. 145 Spencer Turbine Company. ety 
Sheld ‘ : Duriron Co., Inc., The Cincinnati Time Recorder Co., The...144 Little, Brown and Company 153 Squires Inkwell Company............ 156 
ne on & Co., E. H. Rowles Company, E. W. Circle A Products Corp...........++: 134 Longmans, Green & Company........ 150 Standard Blackboard Co -160 
an Range Co.. John LIBRARY FURNITURE Clow and Sons, James B.. .129 Lupton’s Sons Co., David ...130 Standard Conveyor Company 131 
DOOR CHECKS Library Bureau Coe Manufacturing Company 162 Lynn Company, James.... tases . 28 Standard Electric Time Co., The..... 34 
Norton Door Closer Co. gy TU Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co.....110 Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co...... -.. 14 Standard School Equip. Co ss000, me 
Sargent & Company LIGHTING FIX - RES Columbia School Supply Co ; 24 Marbleloid Company...... 8rd Cover Steele Mfg. Co _ Oliver es , - + 155 
DOOR MATS Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co Commercial Paste Company.. .157 Master Builders Company, The : 97 Steel Furniture Company... re 
Heywood-Wakefield Co Ivanhoe-Regent Works Conrades Mfg. Company 00088 Masury-Young Company. 1s | a na Slate Gomweny . art 
Continental Scale Works... - 07 Matthews Gas Machine Co........... 16 aylor Company, alsey 2 
DOORS, STEEL-FIREPROOF Huntington pooner rane Company sieeees ae eC Maxwell and Company, 8S. A 147 Tirrill Gas Machine Lighting Co 154 
Detroit Steel Products Company Robertson Products Co., Theo. B. €yclone Fence Company. . .... 85 MeConnell Map Company.. .seee.152 Togan-Stiles Company............... 160 
DRAFTING ROOM FURNITURE Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co _. 95 Medart Mfg. Company, Fred 108 Triadic Color Scale Co.. 152 
Christiansen, C. LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER Detroit School Equipment Co "**"* 18 Mershon & Morley Company 155 Truscon Steel Company 100 and 102 
omy Drawing Table & Mfg. Co. Sonneborn Sons, Detroit Steel Products Co es, Midwest y Filters, Inc neu br ade 3 = 4 ——- Company socves oa 
Kewaunee Mfg. pany ecmene Dettra & Co. Inc., John ¢ 160 Miessner Piano Company... 1M J nkwell Company . 15 
, - > G » The 134 Miller Keyless Lock Co., The J. B.... 33 Van Range Company. John 106 
Sieldon & Co. B. Berger Mfg. Company Bev ee Te ene os and 145 Minter Homes. Corp :.1162 Victor Talking Machine Co ncn 
DRAWING MATERIALS Durabilt Steel Locker Co. DeVry Corporation The... i 142 Moulding Brick Company, Thos 146 Vitrolite Company.. bevee > 10 
& Raynolds Durand Steel Locker Co. Dixon Crucible Co., Jos Sete _...158 Narragansett Machine Co... ...103 Vogel Company, Joseph A 2nd Cover 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS Federal Steel Fixture Co. Dow Company, The. : . 94 Nash Engineering Co ¥e .. 32 Vonnegut Hardware Company woe 15 
Nelson Mfg. Company, Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. Draper Shade Co., Luther * Seer 143 National Bide. Granite Quarr. Ass’n.. 96 Weber Costello Company ; «++ 29 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company Medart Mfg. Co., Fred Dudfield Manufacturing Co... 28 National Crayon Company.... 158 Weis Mfg. Company, Henry. . 123 
Taylor Company a ~ Narragansett Machine Company Punham Company, C. A 117 National Paper Products Co 113 Wolff Mfg. Company a 
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Irvin Cobb’s Symposium On Education 

Education week in November caused Irvin 
Cobb, writing in the New York Sun, to retell a 
group of old stories which hinge on spelling, 
grammar, etc. The symposium begins with the 
classic of the traveling man, somewhat under 
the influence of something stronger than water, 
who wabbled up to the house stenographer in 
a Cleveland hotel and asked her to take a let- 
ter. The young woman squared away for dicta- 
tion and he groggily began: 

“Dear Friend Wife: I have been delayed on 
this trip longer than I expected. Don’t look 
for me home for another week. I’ve got to go 
to Dowagiac.” 

The typist looked up from her typewriter. 

“How do you spell ‘Dowagiac’?” she asked. 

“Do you mean to tell me,” he demanded, 
“that you can’t spell the name of a thriving 
town like Dowagiac—a name which should be 
familiar to every one?” 

“I’m afraid not,” she said. 
for me.” 

He started, slowed up, stopped, then started 
again and finally came to dead halt. 

“Never mind,” he said, ““‘make it Kalamazoo.” 

Under the head of grammar comes the some- 
what elderly anecdote of the purist who said 
to the farmer: 

“IT notice you speak of your hens as ‘set- 
ting. Do you mean when a hen goes on the 
nest that she sits or that she sets?” 

“Friend,” said the sturdy agriculturist, “that 
point don’t give me worry. But when she 
comes off the nest and starts cackling whut I 
want to know is did she lay or did she lie?” 

During the recent New York City Silver Ju- 
bilee an aviator answered an advertisement 
that had been inserted in the papers by one of 
the directors of exhibits. 

“Before we go ahead and talk contract,” said 
the director, “I want to know if you’re a good 
speller?” 

“What difference does that make? 
candidate. “I know how to fly 
cient?” 


“Please spell it 


” asked the 
isn’t that suffi- 


“No, it isn’t. We want a man to do smoke 
writing on the sky and the last one I hired 
went up twelve thousand feet and then came 
down to find out how to spell ‘jubilee’.” 

The next story is furnished by Irving Bachel- 
ler, the novelist. He used to live in St. Law- 
rence county, the most overwhelmingly Republi- 
can county, population considered, in the state 
of New York. He says that in his village back 
in 1884, there was but just one lone Democrat. 
When the returns showed that Cleveland had 
been elected President, the solitary Democrat 
held a ratification meeting all by himself. He 
went up and down the one street of the hamlet, 
whooping loudly and bearing a banner upon 
which he had lettered the following inscription: 

“Educashun Done It!” 

This collection would not be complete unless 
we concluded with the ancient and honorable 
tale of the policeman who found a dead horse 
lying on a street corner. Under the rules he 
was required to enter the fact in his notebook. 
He got out the book and then remembered that 
this was the corner of Terpsichore street and 
Kosciusko Boulevard. 

So he put the book back in his pocket, rolled 
up his sleeves, spat on his hands, took de- 
ceased by the tail and dragged his remains two 
blocks east to the corner of First and Elm. 

Ask the Clerk—He Knows 

Last winter an association of college profes- 
sors held a convention at one of the Chicago 
hotels. In one of their meetings the discus- 
sion waxed warm and they finally decided to 
settle the disputed point by referring to the 
encyclopedia. Two of them went down to the 
desk to ask the clerk if a copy of the much- 
needed book was available 

“May I inquire if you have 
said one of the professors, look) 
over his glasses. 

“No. I am sorry we do not. But, 
ly, “what is it you want to know?” 


encyclopedia ?” 
benevolently 
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Nature Class. 

Teacher—Now, Junius, can you tell us what a 
primitive forest is? 

Junius—A primitive forest is a place where no 
human hand has ever set foot. 

Sharp Boy. 

A teacher was giving his class a lesson about 
the Great Forest. 

He asked: “Which boy can tell me the pine 
which has the longest and sharpest needles?” 

Up when a hand in the front row. 

“Well, Johnny? 
“Please, sir, porcupine.”—L. H. Journal. 


Mistake, Beg Pardon. 

Teacher: “I am surprised at your not know- 
ing the date of Columbus’ discovery of America. 
It’s actually at the head of the chapter.” 

Young hopeful: “I’msorry. I thought it was 
his telephone number.”—L. H. Journal. 

A student annoyed his 
foolish questions. 

One day, after he had interrupted the lecturer 
several times with irrevelant remarks and 
questions, he asked: “Sir, how long can an 
animal live without brains?” 

“Well,” was the reply, “I really don’t know, 
Mr. F -. How old are you?” 


master by asking 








The inspector was examining the boys con- 
cerning the story of David and Goliath. He 
had been describing the parts of Goliath’s 
armour, and asked, “Now, boys, what was it 
Goliath forgot to do?” expecting as the an- 
swer that he had forgotten to close his visor. 

The reply was: “Please, sir, he forgot to 


duck!” 

Schoolmaster: “Jones, spell ‘weather’.” 
Jones: ‘*W-e-t-t-h-e-r.” 

Schoolmaster: “Well, that’s certainly the 
worst spell of weather we’ve had for some 


” 


time. 
Explained 

The superintendent of a Sunday school in the 
East-end of London tells the following story. 

Each Sunday a scholar is invited to select 
his favorite hymn to be sung by the whole 
class. One small Cockney, when asked to make 
his choice, perplexed the teacher by announc- 
ing that he wanted the hymn about “the little 
Yiddisher boy pinching the old man’s watch.” 

On being asked for an explanation, he turned 
up his hymn book and pointed out the lines, 


“And while the ancient Eli slept, His faithful 
watch the little Hebrew kept.” 
Teacher—“Every day we eo" oxygen. 


Willie, what do we breath at night?” 
Willie—‘Nitrogen.”-—Science and Invention. 


Teacher: 


What keeps the moon from falling? 
Pupil: 


The beams. 
No Experience 

At the club they were talking of germs and 
germ carriers. One member maintained that 
kisses carried germs. Another considered pa- 
per money the chief offender. 

“Your opinions are merely vague guesses,” 
declared a third. “What have the scientists 
found out on the subject?” 

Nobody knew. A college professor drifted in 
and they called on him. 





“We were discussing germ carriers, profes- 
sor. What do the scientists have to say about 
kisses and paper money?” 

“Kisses and paper money, eh?” echoed the 
professor. “The average scientist has had 
little experience with either.”—Chicago News. 








NEWS OF MANUFACTURERS. 


The Largest American Flag. Annin & Com- 
pany of New York City recently completed the 
largest American Flag ever made. It meas- 
ured 90’x150’ and contained 13,500 square feet 
of material. The stripes were seven feet wide 
and the stars five feet high. Ninety people 
were employed thirty days in making the flag. 
About seven and a half miles of thread were 
used in sewing the various stripes of material 
together. 

The average flag displayed on a residence 
measures about 4’x6’. The flag just described 
would make over 500 flags of this size. 

Annin & Company had special bunting made 
to order for this flag, the red stripes measur- 
ing 42” wide and the blue stripes 48” wide. In 
ordinary flags the bunting is usually 18” wide 
and if the large flag had been made of this type 
of material, 3,000 yards would have been re- 
quired. 

The flag was displayed on Armistice Day in 
the city of Detroit. 

TRADE PUBLICATIONS 

New Furniture Catalog. The Columbia 
School Supply Co., at Indianapolis, Ind., has 
just issued its new fall catalog for 1923, de- 
scribing and illustrating its indestructo school 
furniture and equipment. The catalog shows 
a varied line of movable and adjustable school 
seats, indestructible steel desks, steel teachers’ 
desks and bookcases, program clocks, adjust- 
able steel manual training benches, laboratory 
and domestic science furniture. 

Information concerning the catalog may be 
had by addressing the firm at Indianapolis, Ind. 
Right! 

The teacher was giving the class a natural- 

history lecture on Australia. 

“There is one animal,” she said, 
have mentioned. It does not stand up on its legs 
all the time. It does no walk like other animals, 
but takes funny little skips. What is it?” 

And the class yelled with one voice: “Charlie 
Chaplin.” 


“none of you 


A teacher of the primary room in a public 
school became nervous over the restlessness and 
noise her pupils were making and endeavored to 
stop it by suggesting: “Now, let’s be quiet for 
just a moment, so quiet that we could hear a pin 
drop.” After a few minutes of peace in the 
room an impatient youngster in the rear of the 
room shouted: “Well, let ’er ' drop!” 


It was a lesson on senaineniien, and Jimmy 
was falling asleep at his desk. 

“Now,” said the teacher, “if I say, ‘I must 
leave, as I have an engagement—By the way 
what is the time?’ I place a ‘dash’ after ‘engage- 
men,’ because the sentence is broken off 
abruptly.” 

At that moment she caught sight of the dozing 
boy. 


“Now, then, Jimmy, you are not listening. 
What was I saying?” she asked him. 

“Please, Miss Smith,” said Jimmy, with a 
start, “you were telling us you said ‘dash’ be- 
cause your engagement was. broken off 
abruptly!” 

Teacher—Willie Jones, you have forgotten 


your pencil again, eh? 

Willie Jones—Yes, teacher. 

Teacher—What would you think of a soldier 
without his gun? 

Willie Jones—I’d think he was an officer. 


win COCDECUEEEREOUOEROOOERCGO OOOO 


THINKING AND FIGHTING. 

There was a time when people used to have a 
barn-raising, and then they blacked each other’s 
eyes and bloodied each other’s noses, and it was 
a coward who refused to fight. Your fathers and 
mothers will tell you of those days. Men will 
not do it now. The courageous men will not 
fight as they used to fight. Only a few genera- 
tions ago men fought our their differences with 
their sidearms and slew each other in the name 
of honor. They do not do it now. A generation 
or two hence, men will think longer and more 
seriously before they fight out their differences 
on the field of battle—Augustus O. Thomas. 
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FOR MAXIMUM CONVENIENCE, THIS MODERN DOMESTIC SCIENCE LABORATORY IN THE HIBBING, MINNESOTA, HIGH SCHOOL 
IS EQUIPPED WITH CRANE PLUMBING FIXTURES. W. T. BRAY IS THE ARCHITECT 


COMPREHENSIVE 


It is the first duty of Crane workmen, 
designers and inspectors to see to it that 
all Crane piping materials—valves, fit- 
tings and faucets—meet the highest 
plumbing standards. School laboratory 
requirements, therefore, as well as the 
needs of sanitary systems are satisfied. 


PLUMBING SERVICE 


Crane’s wide variety of piping necessities 
and plumbing fixtures provides units that 
exactly meet every school situation. With 
Crane establishments in all important 
cities, the supply of Crane materials is 
most convenient for school officials in 
every section of the country. 


CRANE 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Forty-five Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City and San Francisco 


Works: Chica 


CRANE, LIMITED, MONTREAL. CRANE-BENNETT, Lrp., LONDON 
CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO 
CIE CRANE, PARIS 
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Anchor Post Fences 
Safeguard Children 


Last October alone, in a single city, 
thirty-eight children were killed by 
street vehicles—and 1,017 were in- 
jured! 


Right at your playgrounds, ruthless 
traffic dangers lurk, too. Protect 
your children. 


Enclose your playgrounds with 
high, unclimbable Anchor Post 
Chain Link Fences. Keep your chil- 
dren off the streets. Save lives. 


For full information regarding An- 
chor Post Playground Fences—or 
A. P. Fences, Railings, and Gates 
for any purpose—just phone, write, 
or wire the nearest office below. 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 
52 Church Street New York, N. Y. 


BALTIMORE DETROIT MINEOLA, L. L., 

BOSTON EUCLID, OHIO PHILADELPHIA 

CHICAGO HARTFORD PITTSBURGH 

CINCINNATI INDIANAPOLIS ROCHESTER 
ST. LOUIS 


Sale Agents in Other Cities 
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at Your Playgrounds 
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Castle, Pa., representing Mr. Eckles’ eighth use of Marbleloid Flooring 


School Room Floors that are Fireproof 


Resilient, 


A Marbleloid Floor adds a substantial at- 
tractiveness to a school building. It abolishes 
the necessity of floor repairs, painting, var- 
nishing, or other expensive upkeep. It is 
thoroughly fireproof — there are even in- 
stances where the wood-sub-floors have been 
burned away leaving the Marbleloid Floor 
intact, thus preventing the spread of the 
flames to other parts of the building. It is 
quiet and easy to walk on and as it does not 
“dust” or chip, it admirably withstands the 
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Marbleloid Floor in Hallway of Public School. Note the sanitary cov- 


, Giving a spe cial attractiveness to floor. 


ered base in different color 


THE MARBLELOID COMPANY 
165 Eighth Ave., New York 


Enduring and Economical 


hard usage from hundreds of active feet. 
Sanitary and easily cleaned. 


Marbleloid is a composition flooring, laid 
plastic and which is manufactured, installed 
and guaranteed by our organization. Comes 
in colors and color combinations — very at- 
tractive. Write for school floor literature 
and list of Marbleloid installations in Class- 
rooms, Kindergartens, Auditoriums, Cafete- 
rias, Offices, Corridors, Dormitories and other 
school rooms. 


Write for Literature Today 


USE THIS COUPON 


| THE MARBLELOID COMPANY, New York City | 
Without obligating myself in any way please submit 
| tentative estimates on the cost of your product installed | 
comp lete for our building 
| Below are the approximate areas involved | 
Floor Sq. Ft Sanitary Base Lineal Ft. 
Wainscot Sa. Ft 
| I have checked below the floor troubles we now have | 
Our floors are 
I New Concrete Dusting Cold Slippery I 
Cement Finish Noisy Splintering Unsanitary 
| W ood Cracking Rough Rotting | 
| Name | 
Firm . 
I Address 


Please send 32 page Illustrated Booklet 



















































































































Solving Ventilation Problems with the Austral Window 


Uniform distribution of air in the class room has always been 
a vital problem with school men and architects. Elimination 
of drafts and maintenance of correct temperature are neces- 
sary in the interests of the children’s welfare. 


It remained for the AUSTRAL WINDOW COMPANY to 
devise and perfect a ventilation window that solves this im- 
portant subject under any and all conditions. The AUSTRAL 
WINDOW is designed both for perfect lighting and ventila- 
tion, without danger or disturbance to the occupants of the 


Partial list of cities in which 
Austral Windows have 
been installed 
New York, N. Y. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Washington, D. C. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Salisbury, Conn. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Highland Park, Mich. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
New Orleans, La. 
Newark, N. J. 
Jamestown, N. Y. 
Gainesville, Fla. 
Rockhill, S. C. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Statesboro, Ga. 
Erie, Pa. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Ft. Worth, Texas. 
Goldsboro, N. C. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Middletown, Ohio 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Beaumont, Texas. 
White Plains, N. Y. 
Port Jervis, N. Y. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Pensacola, Fla. 
Wilkes, Ala. 
Gary, Ind. 
Cleveland, O. 
Evansville, Ind. 
Evanston, IIl. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Providence, R. I. 
Fargo, N. D. 
Muskegon, Mich. 


room, and without the annoyance of flapping shades and 
clumsy awnings. 


On AUSTRAL WINDOWS, there is a shade on each sash. 
The lower sash can be shaded without obstructing the upper 
sash, or vice versa. Awnings are unnecessary as the shades 
and sash take their place. Austral sash can be turned out- 
side in, and all surfaces reached from the inside for cleaning. 


They can be had in wood, rolled steel, metal covered and 
hollow metal windows. 


Some of the Architects specializing in 
schools who have used Austral 
Windows in 1923 


William B. Ittner, St. Louis, Mo. 

Guilbert & Betelle, Newark, N. J. 

Perkins, Fellows & Hamilton, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Henry H. Turner, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Jos. C. Llewellyn Co., Chicago, Il. 

Snowden Ashford, Washington, 
D. C. 

Tooker & Marsh, New York, N. Y. 

G. Howard Chamberlin, Yonkers, 
N. Y. 

E. A. Christy, New Orleans, La. 

A. L. Harris, Washington, D. C. 

Harry L. Mead, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Edwards & Sayward, Atlanta, Ga. 

Joe H. Wildermuth & Co., Gary, 
Ind. 

D. O. Whilldin, Birmingham, Ala. 

Robinson & Campau, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Otto G. Simonson, Baltimore, Md. 

Brown & Von Beren, New Haven, 
Conn. 

Butterfield & Butterfield, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Maleolmson, Higginbotham & Pal- 
mer, Detroit, Mich. 

Coffin & Coffin, New York, N. Y. 

William T. Fanning, Paterson, N. J. 

Griffith & Goodrich, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

G. Lloyd Preacher, Augusta, Ga. 

Thos. D. McLaughlin, Lima, Ohio. 

Milburn, Heister & Co., Washing- 








Laurel, Del. 








Augusta, Ga. 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 
La Crosse, Wis. 
Joliet, Il. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Cicero, Il. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Florence, Ala. 
Portland, Ore. 
Chelsea, Mass. 
Bristol, Conn. 
Monticello, Til. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Galveston, Texas. 


ton, D. C. 


Townsend, Steinle & Haskell, 
New York, N. Y. 


Williamson, Crow & Proctor, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Walker D. Willis, Pensacola, Fla. 
Harry Barton, Greensboro, N. C. 
Alexander Blair, Macon, Ga. 
Bley & Lyman, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Alfred D. Gilchrist, Rock Hill, S. C. 
L. L. Hunter, Charlotte, N. C. 
Dennis & Dennis, Macon, Ga. 
William J. Westfall, Casper, Wyo. 
J. 4 — & Sons, Perth Amboy, 


AUSTRALWINDOWG. 


101 Park Avenue 


New York 











